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From Friend to Friend 


MEN WHO HELP 

This is the sixth of a series of articles 
I have prepared for this page about 
some of the people whose cooperation 
has made it possible for me to deliver 
so good a paper as Successful Farming 
each month at so small a cost to you. 

In the five previous articles I have told 
you about the making of the paper from a| 
mechanical standpoint and of the arrange- 
ments necessary ie its delivery to you. 

These things are all necessary but back | 
of them is the work of the editorial 
department under the direction of Alson 
Secor. 

Mr. Secor has done all the different 
kinds of work on a farm that any of you 
have done. He knows the trials and dis- | 
appointments as well as the rewards of | 
farmer's life. That is why it is so easy for 
you to know just what he means when he | 
writes an article or an editorial for Suc-| 
cessful Farming. That is why you find | 

ractical, common sense stuff in Success- | 
i3| Pr ] Farming and why you do not find a lot 
of fine theories wou out by some cit 
man that read well but are-not practical. | F 

He has been up against marketing prob- 
lems himself. He has paid high interest 
at the bank. He has lost proiits because 
the roads were so bad he could not get 
his produce to market when the price was 
2 | highest. He knows by experience the dif- 
ference between poor farm tools and the 
best improved machinery and the advan- 
tage of diversified farming over the one 
crop idea. He got his dairy experience | & 
while milking fifteen cows a day and run- 
Ning the churn and butter worker. He 
owned the first gasoline engine, the first 
farmer’s cream separator and the first silo 
| in his county. 

Continued on page 81 
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NHE varied agricultural 
interests of the United 
States should be com- 

bined in some form of national 

organization. At the present 
they lack cohesion. A group 
of farmers or certain individual 
farmers widely scattered over the 
country become interested in market- 
ing, they hold meetings, write a few 
letters to Congressmen, etc., to create 
sentiment for the particular matter 
in which they are interested; another group of farmers become 
interested in the good roads question and they hold meetings, 
pass resolutions, discuss the matter, but do not connect up 
with the farmers who are interested in marketing. Still another 
organization of farmers, centering their attention on the ques- 
tion of good seed corn, hold corn shows, urge the testing of 
seed corn, form purebred corn clubs, but they in turn have no 
contact with the organized good roads farmers nor those in- 
terested in marketing. Still another group of farmers become 
interested in thorobred livestock, form their association, hold 
their shows, attend the state fairs, etc., but have no working 
arrangement with any of the other groups. In other words 
each interest confines itself wholly to its one particular line of 
work, gets no cooperation from the others and for this reason 
has but little influence in making itself felt in state legislatures 
or in the National Congress. Why cannot these farming groups 
get together and each take an active, cooperative interest in 
groups other than the one in which they are directly concerned 
and thus lend their support in getting such state or national 
legislation as might promote their common interests? 

A Notable Example of Organization 

The businéss men of the United States are organized in what 
is known as the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
There are, scattered over the United States, eight hundred 
and fifty Chambers of Commerce, manufacturers’ associations. 
exporters’ associations, business men’s associations, etc., all 
joined together as members of the Chaniber of Commerce of 
the United States. In addition to these eight hundred and 
fifty organization members representing over five hundred 
thousand individual members, five thousand of the biggest 
men in the United States have taken out personal memberships. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is supported 
by each of the eight hundred and fifty local chambers contri- 
buting one-third of one percent of its yearly revenue to the 
National Chamber. This is a very small supporting tax and 
is not a burden upon any one of them. The five thousand 
a members pay an annual membership fee of $25 a 
year eacna. 

No matter whether it is the manufacturers, the fire insurance 
people, the bankers, retail merchants, or business men in any 
other line who have a problem on which they wish support or 
help, such as fire prevention; revision of the banking and 
currency system; non-partisan tariff commission; the right to 
combine in foreign trade; or the establishment of a commission 
such as the Federal Trade Commission, the matter may be 

roduced to the National Chamber by a resolution from some 

local chamber. The Board of Directors of the National Cham- 
ber consider the matter and determine whether or not it is one 
of national importance and will be of interest to business men 
thruout the United States. If they decide that it is, then a 
committee is appointed consisting of the best men in the 
United States to deal with this particular subject. These men 
bring in a report. This report is gone over very carefully by 
the Board of Directors. The report contains recommendations 
for and against the proposal. If the committee is unanimously 
for the proposal, then somebody in the National Chamber 
gets together all of the arguments that might be urged against 
the proposal and this is included as a supplemental report. 
These arguments for and against the proposal are then sub- 
mitted in the form of a referendum to the eight hundred and 
fifty chambers of commerce and all the individual members 
in these chambers of commerce have the right to vote thru their 
organization for or against the plan suggested. They have 
the benefit of the report of the committee and the arguments 
against the proposal, upon which to base their judgment. 

lf the proposal has been one calling for new legislation and 
the vote been favorable, the facts are singnd belens every 
member of Con , before the Departments at Washington 
that are eilectel, and all the use possible made of this tre- 
mendous endorsement. If the referendum opposes legislation, 
the same use is made of it to see that legislation which might 
be proposed is prevented. It can readily be seen that the 
business men of the United States gain much from being able 
to present to Congress in a tangible way the concensus of 
opinion of the business interests of the United States. 
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A NATIONAL 
CHAMBER of AGRICULTURE 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


There is another large organization known as the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. In this association are grouped 
the bill posters, the farm paper publishers, the daily paper 

ublishers—in fact each and every one of the several different 
ines of advertising. The Associated Advertising Clubs have 
national headquarters at Indianapolis and no matter whether 
it is a matter pertaining to bill posters, daily papers, magazines 
or whatnot, so long as it is advertising, the organization is on 
the job to look after their interests and cooperate with them. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs hold a convention each 
year in one of the largest cities in the United States and at this 
convention, rooms are arranged where the daily paper men 
can meet by themselves, the farm paper men by themselves, 
and likewise the bill posters, magazine publishers, and so on. 
In these depistannniel wadaiiea they discuss matters pertain- 
ing wholly to their own affairs, just as good roads people, live- 
stock breeders, rural credit advocates, dairymen, beekeepers 

oultrymen, ete., could divide into their several groups if 
armers had a great central organization and convention. One- 
half of the three-day convention is given up to these depart- 
mental meetings. ‘The other half of the convention time is 
tes up to a united meeting where they all come together and 

iscuss matters of general interest. The directors recommend 
resolutions or these may be introduced by any departmental 
group. Such resolutions are brought before the general con- 
vention and debated. If the general convention passes favor- 
ably upon a resolution, all the advertising interests are thus 
planed bedk of it, and the daily papers, farm papers, bill posters 
and magazines are united in the action. Rather than that the 
different interests should pursue unfair tactics or practices 
that might demoralize the business, these things are 
over and cooperative effort results. 

A Further Example 

The American Federation of Labor is another notable ex- 
ample of efficient organization. The body is composed of over 
a hundred international unions representing more than twenty 
thousand local organizations. Once each year the Federation 
meets in convention to elect officers, to enact laws and regula- 
tions governing the order as a whole and to thrash out problems 
common to all of the represented classes of labor. The identity 
of the different groups which go to make up the Federation is 
not lost to sight. Bach separate organization. has problems 
which are peculiarly its own and which are handled mapas 
but there are many things in which laboring people as a whole 
are vitally interested, such as securing legislation beneficial to 
working people, influencing public opinion in favor of organized 
—— and these constitute the lines along which the Federation 
works. 

In its legislative campaigns it has demanded and has been 
largely instrumental in bring about workmen’s compensation 
child Jabor laws, the eight hour day and the abolishment of 
the sweatshop; and all this because the many and varied classes 
of laboring people are banded together in a powerful central 
—— 

iow differently this organization, the advertising interests, 
and the business men of the country handle their affairs from 
the methods pursued by all those concerned in the various 
phases of agriculture. 
United States Chamber of Agriculture 

What I propose is that there shall be a United States Chamber 
of Agriculture with a central office, a president, a vice-president, 
secretary, etc., together with a board of directors; that any 
agricultural organization such as livestock breeders, dairymen, 

ood roads associations, corn clubs, poultrymen, orchardists, 
Coaken rs, etc., may become members by paying some por- 
tion of their yearly revenue to the National Chamber, for 
instance, the one-third of one percent as is the practice in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; that there be a 
national council as in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, made up of one or two delegates from each member 
association. ‘This national council would meet a day in ad- 
vance of the national convention, name a nominating com- 
mittee to select members to the board of directors—this com- 
mittee to report back its recommendations and the National 
Council to elect such men as it deems best as members of the 
board of directors. The practice in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is to divide the country into districts 
similar to the Federal Reserve districts or the Farm Loan 
Bank districts and then assign to each of these districts, one or 
two or three directors as may seem best. In this way every 
section of the country is represented and everybody given a 
fair representation upon the 3 

The United States Chamber of Agriculture should hold an 
annual meeting or convention, this annual convention to be 
also the annual convention of the several member associations 
holding national conventions, such as the National Dairy Con- 
vention, National Good Roads Conven-(Continued on page 110 
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EDITORIAL 


NOTICE TO EVERYBODY 
E had to put some pages of common newspaper print 
paper in about 75,000 copies of the February issue be- 
cause we could not get a sufficient supply of our regular stock 
of good paper. It was necessary to do that or have some of 
our subscribers miss the February issue. We have a year’s 
contract for 4,000,000 pounds of paper, but contracts these 
days are mere “scraps of paper,” and if we had to pay for our 
year’s sttpply at the rate we had to pay for that cheap(?) 
newspaper stock used in the 75,000 copies last month, it would 
have cost us $36,000 more than we ought to pay for good 
quality paper such as we aim to use. We had to buy some of 
the good quality stock in the open market, and had our yearly 
contract depended upon that price it would cost us $160,000 
more than paper costs on our contract. The price now is nearly 
three times higher than before the war. The situation is very 
serious, due to congestion of freight and scarcity of empty 

cars in which to ship paper or anything else. 

We want you to know that we are not sparing effort or ex- 
pense to give you the best possible service. If your paper comes 
a little bit late or if it does not look as nice as it usually does, 
we want you to know that we are doing our best and that so 
long as paper is available at al! we shall continue to see that 
the subscribers of Successful Farming are served. We make 
this explanation so you will understand the situation. 


POSSIBLE WAR 

T this writing, February 17, Uncle Sam has sent the German 
ambassador home and recalled Ambassador Gerard from 
Berlin. It may lead to war. At any rate, the situation is very 
grave because Germany insists upon ignoring international 
law in relation to the rights of neutrals on the seas, and ignéres 
previous pledges in regard to the use of submarines against 
neutral shipping. President Wilson regards the matter of 

sufficient importance to sever international relations. 

In event of war this must be one country. It is no place for 
those who have come here to live in better conditions than 
abroad, and then in such a crisis aid in scuttling the ship that 
saved them. It will put many in a very hard position. Their 
hearts are bound to the Fatherland by ties of blood, and to the 
country of their adoption by ties of friendship, love of liberty, 
and the very bigness of opportunity here. They must choose 
which they are to be, true citizens of our country, and remain 
true, or at heart citizens of the Fatherland. In that event they 
should be allowed to leave this country, and all our citizens in 
Germany whose sympathies are for the United States should 
leave that country. 

We have enjoyed peace in the midst of a world storm. May 
we not be drawn into war, but there is an end to patient tolera- 
tion of wrongs and if it be that the end of watchful waiting has 
come, every citizen must take his place in the conflict. 

If war we must have, may it burn the dross from the pure 
gold of national liberties, and purge us of all selfishness and 
greed. 
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COMMENT 


RUN YOUR OWN SALOON 
any of you are addicted to the drink habit to such an extent 
that you feel you must have liquor why not take to heart the 
advice of the General Electric Company, a big corporation that 
knows how to practice economy in its business. It suggests 
economy to the boozer as follows in Bulletin No. 82: 

“For the married man who thinks he cannot get along without 
a drink the following is suggested as a means of freedom from 
bondage to the saloon: 

“Start a saloon in your own house. Be the only customer, 
(You'll have no license to pay). Give your wife $2 extra to 
buy a galion of whiskey, and remember there are 69 drinks in a 
gallon. Buy your drinks from no one but your wife and by the 
time the first gallon is gone, she will have $4.50 to put in the 
bank, and $2 to start business again. She can throw in some 
drinks on the house. Should you live ten years and then die 
with snakes in your boots, she will have enough money to bury 
you decently and educate your children, buy a house and lot, 
marry a decent man, and quit thinking about you entirely.” 


KEEP OFF THE RAILROAD TRACKS 
VER 5000 people are killed every year because they tres- 
pass upon the tracks of steam and electric lines. Children 
are especially careless about this and should be warned to keep 
off the tracks. 

Before riding across a track it is wise to look and listen, even 
if you must stop to do so. Often snow, fences, sign boards or 
deep cuts prevent a clear sight of the track. In this day of 
mile-a-minute train service, it doesn’t take long for an approach- 
ing car or train to hit a team or auto that attempts to cross 
ahead of it. Don’t use the track for a sidewalk. Boost for 
good roads and you will have a hard, dry place to walk and not 
use the railroad track. 


FEARS OF BONDING 
HAT is a bond, anyway? Why should farmers have such 
a horror of bonding a county or state for good roads, 
consolidated schools, permanent bridges, or any other public 
necessity? 

A bond is a public or corporate promissory note, that’s all. 
A bond usually runs for a long time and is taken up by money 
put in a sinkingfund. Every pioneer farmer, every young farm- 
er who begins today—unless given a farm—knows what it is to 
take a long look into the future and secure that future blessing 
of home comforts unto himself and family by giving his note for 
a large share of the investment, secured by a mortgage on the 
home. Few would have been the settlers had a full cash pay- 
ment been required. Fewer would be the purchases of homes in 
already settled communities if it were a spot cash deal. 

The business of the world is done on promises to pay. Yet 
when the matter of bonding a c »unty or state for road improve- 
ment comes up, the very farmers who have gotten their start 
by bonding their farms, block the improvements because they 
fear an injustice will be done the next generation if bonds are 
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issued. A man will mortgage his home for purchase or for 
improvements, even tho he knows the debt may fall upon the 
wife and children to pay. He takes a chance of living, and sel- 
dom secures them against his death by life insurance sufficient 
to cover the mortgage. 
Pay-as-you-go is good business for non-investment, or un- 
fitable purchase, but going in debt for anything that can be 
t to good use before fully paid for is good business. A good 
road is a thing that will last forever, when properly kept in 
ir. The next generation has no right to be enjoying an 
rovement that their fathers sweat to pay cash for and use 
t a few brief years. The children of today can use the im- 
ed roads going to school, and why shouldn’t they have a 
part in the payment for then? Under a bonding system the cost 
is distributed over a long period of years and is more just to all 
than & pay-as-you-go system which means a very heavy tax 
upon the farmers of today if roads are really made good, or it 
ns a continual tinkering with the roads and eventually 
getting no real improvement, in order that men today may 
pe heavy taxes for their maintenance or construction on a 


me 


es 
cash basis. 

It is essential that with a road bond there be provision for 
| control and upkeep, otherwise we join the objectors in 
testing against bonding or even paying cash for road im- 


provement, 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 
HIS does not relate directly to farmers because they have 
been practicing daylight saving for generations, but you 
will want to know about it anyway. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has been 
investigating thru a special committee the advisability of mov- 
ing the clocks ahead one hour, especially during the spring, 
summer and fall months, so as to utilize more daylight in labor 
ind recreation. The working day now begins at eight A. M. 
and ends at five P. M. It is daylight at four o'clock some of the 
time, but if work could begin at seven in the morning and 
quit at four in the afternoon, laborers would still put in their 
eight hours and have from four till eight or nine for daylight 
work in their gardens, or recreation. It would put them te bed 

n hour earlier, but if everybody did it, the change would not 
embarass anybody. Recreation places, such as theatres, would 
have to begin an hour earlier—in fact meals, store opening and 
closing, and everything would be moved forward an hour. 

Daylight saving has been practiced in this manner in the 
European countries during the last summer and will no doubt 
be the practice again this season. Two cities in the United 
States put the clocks ahead one hour to their advantage. But 
it should be national. 


WHOSE OX IS GORED 

| makes a difference whose ox is gored. This fact is well 
illustrated by the rise in price of binding twine after the 
rmation of the Comision Reguladora which is a government 
( rn of Yucatan to handle the output of Yucatan sisal, the 
raw material out of which binder twine is made. Had it not 
been for the financing of the trust by American bankers, who 
not only get interest on any sum up to $10,000,000 the Comision 
may need, but a rake off of $1.25 cents a bale upon at least 
100,000 bales a year whether that much is sold or not, the trust 

would not have become a monopoly in so brief a time. 

lhe farmers can thank the American bankers for the increased 
cost of next summer’s binder twine to the tune of about $19,- 
000,000. 

But while you munch over this, $19,000,000 increase in the 
cost of harvesting next summer, congratulate the planters of 
Yucatan who have been benefited by this move. They have 

benefit of a government selling agency which was able to 
put this deal across. 

here is much agitation in this country by many who favor 

reat government marketing organization after the plan of 
rural credit bank system or the Yucatan sisal agency. 
lhey want the marketing machine built up so that each local 
Organization shall get into a state and national organization 
By this means the farmers would have the power to fix the price 


heir products. 
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Cooperation has been preached for years. A national organ- 
ization of this nature, whether under government control or not, 
would be a gigantic effort to fix the price of farm products. 
Yucatan beat us to it. How do we like it? 

Monopoly may be a good or a bad thing. It depends upon 
the power to control human greed. Government control means 
monopoly. Without monopoly there can be no price fixing. It 
is as right for farmers to have the monopoly and the power to 
fix prices as for anybody else. The consumer is the one to be 
afraid, and in the case of binding twine, the farmers are the con- 
sumers, and they can’t pass the cost of twine on to anybody else. 


ELECTION FARCES 

N an Iowa daily of January 9, 1917, is given the news of how 

the Iowa electors met and cast their votes for president and 
vice president. They were duly sworn in by a justice of the 
supreme court; they dropped their unanimous votes into a hat, 
and then selected a member of the electors to personally take 
the vote to Washington and deliver it into the hands of the 
president of the senate. Another member was chosen to 
officially carry the same vote to the post office where it f regis- 
tered and sent to the president of the senate, and a third man 
was selected to deliver a copy of the vote to the judge of the 
federal court. 

The man who travels to Washington with the vote is allowed 
twenty-five cents a mile one way. 

In due form all the states went thru this farce, and in due time 
the electoral college convened and solemnly declared Wilson 
and Marshall elected president and vice president! 

The whole thing is a farce from beginning to end. The people 
should be allowed to vote direct for president and vice president. 
The needless expense of an electoralcollege vote, and the absurd 
delay in the official balloting should be outlawed so as to remove 
the joke by legal action. We have long since gotten away from 
stage coach days when a personal messenger was the only 
means of conveying an election vote. Many customs and laws 
of bygone days need to be dropped. 


GAS LEAKS DANGEROUS 
| you are using any kind of gas for heating or lighting, be 
careful when you smell gas in a room, It may be a leak in 
the pipe, or it may be someone has left a gas cock open, or the 
flame has blown out. This occurs even in the best city gas 
plants, but the harm done is always due to carelessness, and 
is no fault of the gas plant. 

Never investigate a gas leak with any kind of exposed flame 
light or even a lighted cigar. In fact, snapping on an electric 
switch light will prove as dangerous as striking a match. If the 
room is filled with gas in which the electric switch is placed, there 
will be an explosion if you switch the light on or off, because 
there is always a spark in the switch box when the switch is 
turned. It is foolhardy to enter a gas filled room with a lighted 
lamp, or strike a match. Immediately there is an explosion 
that blows the house to pieces and sets on fire the persons therein. 
[t is equally dangerous to hunt a leak in a gas pipe by match or 
lighted lamp. 

When you smell gas, open the doors and windows and let it 
blow out before entering with alight. Better go somewhere else 
to stay until daylight, than take any chances if the escape of 
gas seems very strong. 

If your gas plant does not work right, choose daylight in 
which to make the investigation. Be careful. 


COMFORT STATIONS 
HE farmers should demand the establishment of comfort 
This much is due the farm trade 


stations in every town. 
The country folks are 


on which all small towns and cities live. 
handicapped when they come to town on a Sunday to attend 
church, or on an evening to go to a movie or lecture after the 
stores are closed. There should be some place where they can 
visit a toilet and wash room without going to a private place, or 
to a filthy public place. 

Every town wanting farmer trade should be compelled by 
public sentiment, if not by law, to have public comfort stations, 
and see that they are clean and comfortable in all kinds of 


weather. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


VEN tho the national treasury is facing a deficit which may 
iy approach a billion, the House voted approval of both the 

q's one barrel bills, the omnibus public buildings and 
river arbor measures. And free seeds and clerk hire were 
not lacking in affirmative attention. “Give us pork and per- 
quisites, or give us death,” is the slogan of the House. The two 
might well go together. 


A Billion for Defense 
WW "tenis mieh the outcome of the war scare (all Washing- 


ton is mightily as this is written), one important 

result is certain: there will be a stupendous — 
aonepetiee. The total for war purposes at this session wi 
probably exceed a billion. And the navy bill is sure to pass 
with the same conscription feature that is now the law for the 


army. 

Immediately following the diplomatic break with Germany 
Senator Thomas of Colorado introduced a bill to provide a 
biliion dollar bond issue for preparedness. This is only a straw 
to indicate the direction and velocity of the wind. 


Agriculture Gets a Little More 


GRICULTURE will get about one million dollars more 
attention from the United States government this year 
than last. The annual appropriation, as it passed the 

House of Representatives last month, totaled $25,714,695. 
The bill is now pending in the Senate and it is expected to pass 
with but slight change. 

Dairy farm investigation, creamery and cheese factory 
investigation, and general extension of the government dairy 
work comes for an increased expenditure next year of $117,000. 
The field work against hog cholera gets an imcrease from 
$150,000 a r to $210, Eradication of tuberculosis in 
livestock will have $75,000 more to work with, and the branch 
dealing in horse diseases gets $25,000 more than last year. 


War and Agriculture 


NCLE SAM’S interest in the primary source of all his 

prosperity seems to have been crowded out by military 

considerations. Compared with the $26,000,000 to be 
expended in fostering agriculture should be contrasted the 
$379,000,000 annual naval bill and the $247,000,000 annual 
army appropriation, both of which will be increased as a result 
of the immediate international situation. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story of military 
expenditures. There is $51,000,000 to be spent this year for 
fortifications, $155,000,000 for pensions, $2,000,000 for the 
military academy, and sundry other items to care for the extra 
burden of Mexican border trouble. 

Congressman Tavenner is authority for the statement that 
the United States government is about to spend 92 cents out 
of every dollar it collects in taxes for wars which are past or 


pending. 
More About Sisal 


HE report on sisal made by Senators Ransdell (Ia.), 

Gronna (N. Dak.), and Wadsworth (N. Y.) to the Senate 

the last of January shows a direct change of attitude 
from the report made by this Committee last spring. At that 
time, when hearings were being held, sisal in the New Orleans 
market was being sold at 744 cents. Now the price is between 
15 and 161% cents, all due to the organization of the Yucatan 
sisal growers under the control of the State Government of 
Yucatan. The Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen 
(Commission for Regulating the Sisal Hemp Market) is a co- 
operative marketing organization, com entirely of sisal 
farmers. It was created in January, 1912, by ial act of the 


ogee of Yucatan and was reorganized in November, 1915. 
The board of directors—ten in number—is composed solely of 
sisal planters of Yucatan. None but the farmers derive any 
profit from its operation. All the sisal growers of Yucatan, and 
of the adjoining state of Campeche, are members of the organ- 
ization and participate in its benefits in exact proportion to the 


number of pounds of fibre each delivers to the association for 
marketing. After deducting the expenses of operation, federal 
and state taxes, cost of transportation and warehouse chargcs, 
the remainder of the proceeds of sale is divided among the farm- 
ers at the end of each commercial year. The sisal is sold to 
American manufacturers, large and small, direct at the same 


price. 

The committee finds that this is a monopoly that threatens 
to add more than $19,000,000 to the farmers’ twine bill. Defend- 
ers of the Comision ora, while acme it is a mon- 
opoly, insist that the price has not been raised higher propor- 
tionately than other aeehert. products in the world market, 
and they show that Manila hemp, the only competitor of sisal, 
has advanced to about 20 cents. They point also to the remark- 


able advance in wages in Yucatan, said to be from 20 cents a 
day silver to approximately $2 a day gold. 
U. 8. Department of Justi a suit on January 30, 


t ice 
against this monopoly and their American bankers, following the 
suggestion made by the Senate committee. It is dapbtful, 
however, if the organization ean be reached thru the 

anti-trust laws as it is probable that they could withdraw all 
tmarketing operations to their own shores and compel the traders 
So Se ene Be SUR Reeeey ae Sh eye Cinas a 

ew York. 


The Senate Slaps the House 
HE Senate amended the legislative, executive and judicial 
appro, iation bill by providing t all postmasters be 
= under civil a Postmasters are - 
sidered House patronage. It wi interesting to see what 
House does with the amendment. 

This measure was further changed in the Senate by a pro- 
vision requiring House members to place their secretaries on a 
oo and pay them directly, “as other employees of the 

eee ee Under the exi jokered law this clerk hire 

fund, which the House raised to VaR Ones ene fe 
congressmen to do with as they choose. It be interesting 
also to see what the House does with that. 


HE administration’s vocational education bill has passed 

both Senate and House and is now in the hands of a 
conference committee. This measure provides for co- 
—— between the national government and the states in 
promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades 
and industries, and in the preparation of teachers of vocational 


subjects. 


UARANTINE against plant diseases and insect pests 
may no longer have to wait for proof of their existence in 
astate. A bill has gone thru the House, working a slight 

jmp Se genet wm, by which the Secretary of Agri 
culture would be empowered to authorize quarantine, ‘‘when 
he shall determine that such a quarantine shall be necessary 
to prevent the spread of a rous plant disease or insect 
infestation’’. 


ROHIBITION for the District of Columbia is still hanging 
in the balance. The Senate passed the bill and the House 
will also approve, if it comes to a vote. The unprecedented 

congestion of business may prevent its consideration before 
March 4. The temperance forces may have to be satisfied, for 
this session, with the “bone-dry law” for Alaska, which has 
passed both branches. 


Congress has appropriated $35,000 to supplement the $100,- 
000 raised by popular subscription for the inaugural parade. 


Both branches the immigration bill over the President's 
veto, the Senate by a vote of 62 to 19, and the House action 
was equally decisive—285 to 106. This or similar bills contain 
ing the literacy test have been the bone of contention for twenty 
years and have been vetoed by three Presidents. 
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SOME BEST INVESTMENT 


Farmers Tell What Has Proved Most Profitable 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


EW of us realize how many things 
investments represent. We are 
prone to look upon good invest- 

ments as just things for which money 
is expended so that it will go on increas- 
ing from year to year. It is true that 
an investment should be depended up- 
on to produce profitable returns, but 
unless these returns produce happiness 
or satisfy a want the investment is not likely to be profitable. 
We should beware of investments where financial gain is the 
supreme passion of the mind. I mention these thin Cause 8O 
many of us seem to forget what life is for. Life is for living. 
Sometimes investments in enjoyment are more profitable than 
investments in things. Is it not more than probable that invest- 
ments that will develop living on the farm to near what it 
ought to be would make us have so much more interest in the 
farm that they would pay better returns than any other invest- 
ments we could make? While not neglecting our investments in 
the farm, equipment and stock, let us poe first of all livin 
on the farm; consider the greater investments in comfort an 
happiness and the dividends that are sure. 

In gathering the facts and data for this story of profitable 
investments the writer had an interesting experience in getting 
at how different successful farmers appraise the investments 
they have made. It illustrates how many sources of profit there 
are from investments other than pecuniary ones. It brought 
out another thought; those who are given to us, the ones in our 
care. It is a great opportunity, is it not, to make investments 
that are worth while for the wile and the children he has borne? 

Better Than Expected 

One successful farmer said: “The best investment I ever 
made is my gravity systeni of water supply. We have running 
water in our barnyard, barns and house. At the 
house we have it piped to the sink, bathroom and to 
the hot water heater at the kitchen stove. It cost 
less than $400 to pipe the water from the springs on 
the hill east of the buildings and install the complete 
system in the house and barns. The cost of main- 
tenance has been less than $10 per year since it was 
installed. I never realized how much time and labor 
a good supply of water saved in caring for dairy 
cows and work horses. All of our milk pails, cans 
and utensils are washed in the dairy house so that 
there is no slop and dirt left in the house. I have the 
water piped to the dairy house from the hot water 
heater attached to the kitchen stove. This saves 
running to the house after a pail of warm water at 
times when it is needed at the barn. My wife has warm water 
at all times when needed at the house. In fact, we could hardly 
get along without water at the house and barn. It is the best 
investment that I ever made, and it is one that pays in satis- 
faction and comfort as well as in dollars and cents.’ 

Another successful farmer has fertile acres, an excellent herd 
of registered dairy cattle and hundreds of rods of tile drains. 
When asked what he considered his most profitable investment 
he said: “My children are the best investment I ever made. 
Robert, who 1s looking after the farm is a graduate of Ames. 
At an early age he began to show an interest in planting thin 
in the garden and caring for the poultry and pt As muc 
as we could we let him have his own way, only giving him kindly 
direction and encouragement to have his work come into an 
harmonious plan, as much as could be. As he became older 
we counselled together. It was our farm, our business, not 
mine. He grew up strong; he had learned to think, to plan, to 
do things. From the beginning he had an interest in the farm 
and business, and I made plans for him to take a course in 
dairying at Ames. My wife followed the same course with 
Marian. We have done everything we could to enco them 
to have their own thoughts, hopes, ideals and plans in life and 
to make our home life so attractive that they would think of 
good things, have hopes for better living, develop higher ideals 
and a capacity to plan intelligently. We have endeavored to 
put hopes, ideals and unit of family interests above financial 
gains. They have married well and settled down where they 
can be a source of real joy and comfort to us in our declining 
years on the farm. Robert and Marian are the best investments 

have ever made.” This successful farmer undoubtedly told 
the truth about his investment. I doubt if 
he would change investments with Rocke- 
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how the investments are increased. 
Perhaps if they are kept out of bad 
company and given an opportunity 
to study and ft atonal the greater and 
better things of country living you 
may increase the investment until 
they become your main support and 
source of satisfaction in old age—in 
that dreaded time when affection and companionship mean 
more than anything else to you. “My children are the best 
investment I ever made,” says this good farmer. His children 
are. Yours yoy Be if you bring them up to honor their father 
and mother, to be loyal, true and honest. 

Your children may be the best investment made by any 
farmer, if they grow up to believe that right is stronger than 
might, and that the old farm home is the best and brightest 
spot on this green earth. Investments in children may pay a 
high rate of interest, may bring in splendid returns, if your sons 
become square and upright men who are capable of going on 
with your business when you are ready to give up active man- 
agement, and your daughters become sweet, modest, woman! 
women, in love with their surroundings and kindly towards 
of God's creatures. If you have not made a good investment in 
your children, whose fault is it, and is there time to correct your 
mistake? 

“My flock of white leghorn hens and the money expended for 
material for the houses and yards is the best investment I ever 
made,”’ says a successful farmer. “When we bought our farm 
we had but little working capital left after making a satisfactory 
payment and buying the necessary stock and tools. The first 
returns were the egg money and the groceries, hardware aud 
clothing which we paid for with eggs, and from that time until 
now our hens have been one of our most reliable sources of in- 
come. Of course, our cows and farm crops are our 
main sources of income at present, but I have never 
forgotten how that little flock of hens helped us out 
during the first few years when we were struggling 
along to keep our heads above water and meet our 
payments, interest and taxes on our farm. We keep 
about 200 laying hens during the year and plan on 
raising 400 or 500 chickens a year. I have never 
kept any accurate record of the cost of feeding and 
housing the flock, but I do know that we always 
have a balance in our favor at the store after buying 
groceries, hardware and cloth for our néeds. hen 
an investment of five or six hundred dollars in hens 
and equipment does that much I consider it a pretty 
good investment.” Another successful farmer said: 
“The best investment I ever made is the system of tile drain: 
on that twenty acre field west of the buildings. It was naturally 
one of the most fertile fields on my farm, but it contained six or 
seven acres of rather low, wet land. It delayed plowing, plant- 
ing and cultivating each ag so that the crops were below the 
average on the other fields. By putting in an eight inch line of 
tile from the corner of the barnyard to the small brook on the 
west side of the farm and connecting lines of laterals a few at a 
time as my extra time and money permitted I have a dry barn- 

ard and one of the most productive fields in the neighborhood. 
Dosinter these low, wet spots has increased the crop yields of the 
whole field more than ten percent and reduced the cost of tillage 
operations more than ten percent. The whole system has cost 
me less than $400 in labor and money, and the increased yield 
of potatoes on the field last season more than made g the 
entire investment. The farmer who has a field containing a few 
acres of low, wet land will find an investment in drain tiles one 
of the most profitable ones he can make.” 

“The best investment that I ever made was the purebred bull 
I purchased almost thirty years ago,” said one of the best 
dairymen in Ohio. “My wife and I visited her people near 
Syracuse, N. Y., that winter and I looked over a number of 
herds of Holstein dairy cattle and decided to buy a young bull. 
I paid $150 for a calf just six months old; that was considered 
a big price in those days. The purchase of that young bull 
marked the inning of my success in the dairy business. I 
kept him until he was eight years old, made a trip to Syracuse 
and purchased another registered bull of the same breed for $200. 
At present I have more than 140 head of cows 
and heifers on my farms that are descendants 
of the first young bull. I have kept a reg- 
istered Holstein bull at the head of my herd 
for twenty-nine years so that my cows are 








feller or Morgan. How about the fathers and 
mothers of other country boys and girls? Do 
they pay satisfacto dividends on the 
investment? Do you alee any income from 
that wild, harum-scarum boy of yours? Is 
he a paying investment? Does your daughter 
Seem a good investment to you, Mrs. Farmer? 
The investments in children depend largely on 





about as near purebred as any in the country 
that are not eligible to registry. I have paid 
out something like a thousand dollars for 
registered bulls during the thirty years and I 
figure that my investment has been returned, 
at least, ten fold during the past twenty-five 
years. The one great [Continued on page 32 
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THE INSIDE STORY OF BOOZE 


The Effort of Organized Booze to Undermine Labor 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES 


OOZE “loves” labor—every man 
who works, It is touching, really, 


1600000 Worxers Are Now Encacep 


some parades of its own. In Chicago, 
the “United Societies’ made a sorrow- 


this great concern booze evinces in Twe Leever Ane Accece Inreneste ful attempt to put up a showing. Nine- 
about labor—the mechanic, the farmer, tenths of those in the parade were 
the teamster, the clerk; everybody who Shatin there against their will. Every liquor 


earns money by the old-fashioned 
method of working for it. 

“The National Bulletin’ is the pri- 
vately owned “magazine” of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Liquor Dealers Asso- 
ciation of America. Its subscription 
price is presumably a dollar a year, 
and it is entered at Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
second class mail. 

Let us now view the type of argu- 
ment the booze folks use in appealing 
to labor. Witness the sensational car- 
toon, from page 38 of the January, 
1917 number of the National Bulletin. 
The tombstones are all labeled “jobs” 
and “incomes” of one kind or another 
—such as teamsters’ jobs, horse-shoers’ 
jobs, farmers’ incomes, your job, and 
so on. The scare is continuously held 
up before the labor element, and the a is that, first, booze 
affords the poor man the only “club” he ever had, and— 
second—provides employment to hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 

From page 43 of the same number of the National Bulletin, 
we take another cartoon. Note the affrontery of claiming that 
1,600,000 persons are now engaged in the liquor and “allied” 
industries. What are these allied industries? Well, coal mining, 
for example. Breweries and distilleries burn coal; hence, all 
coal mining is affected! Then, there is box manufacturing. 
Booze needs boxes; hence, all box making is endangered. Then, 
there is bottle manufacturing, now accomplished by glass- 


blowing machines with precious few laborers required! The, 


village blacksmith is dragged in by the hair. He shoes horses 
—booze wagon horses as well as many others. But because 
the horses that now work for booze will work for something 
else—there goes the job! 

For the year 1909, according to Government figures, the 
distilled, malt and vinous liquor industries employed under 
78,000 workmen! They employ less today, because half the 
states are dry. And yet, dropping down to the second panel 
in the labor cartoon, we find these words, ““These unem aoa 
have been voted out of their jobs by prohibition.” And then, 
take the third panel: ‘‘Where would the 1,600,000 workers 
now employed by the ‘wet’ interests find employment under 
national prohibition?” 

Dividing 1,600,000 by 78,000, our answer is 20, meaning 
that booze is lying exactly twenty times when it comes to the 
labor at stake! That is, booze is 5 percent truthful and 95 
percent a liar. But that is a pretty good average for booze. 
Ordinarily the ratio is no better than 99-to-1. 

By far the greatest number employed in a distillery and a 
brewery are low-waged girls and women who stick labels on 
bottles, and operate the other light machinery, and pack the 
wet goods for shipment. They comprise about 90 percent of 
the working force, and yet, honest families are hunting high 
and low for domestic servants and would pay these girls much 
more than they receive for their labor. ere isn’t nearly 
enough labor to go around. Honest 
industry needs more than would be 
liberated by the liquor industry—and 
nobody would be without a job. But 
liquor doesn’t relish this idea—doesn’t 
like to admit that in every state that 
has gone dry, every person who had 
been employed by booze, had experi- 
enced no difficulty in gettifig work. 
And booze knows that its exaggerated 
elaim about the 1,600,000 persons who 
would be without jobs, is a wicked, 
cheap lie. Counting on three depend- 
ents for each worker, that would mean 
that liquor today supports 5,000,000 
persons. Why, booze pays the lowest 
wage known—uses less skilled labor 
than any other form of industry, and 
imposes upon every employe the pen- 
alty of boosting for booze, at the ex- 
pense of losing their jobs. 

About a year ago, when prohibition 
was holding get-together parades in all 
the principal cities, booze also became 
ambitious and dragged the inebriates 
out of their dens of iniquity, and had 
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house gave its employes the choice of 
marching or losing their positions. So 
it was worse than half-hearted! 

And now, let’s see what happens 
In the Illinois Legislature is what is 
known as the Bruce bill, the object 
of which is to forbid the manufacture 
and sale of all beverages containing 
over 10 percent alcohol. This is a 
direct slap at the big distillery interests 
i i i result of the 
death grips between the brewers and 
the distillers. In order to marshal 
their forces, the distillers appealed to 
the “United Societies,” headed by a 
Chicago oye. - but — to get 
any response. e peered of a year 
back, was a “show of labor,” but now 
labor doesn’t propose to link itself any 
closer with booze. Labor has balked. 

Booze Has Not Enlisted Labor 

The National Association’s “educational publicity bureau” 
has been sending out clips-sheets to newspapers lor several 
years, and every so often it specializes on a labor elip-sheet. 
This om a matter is devoted wholly to the labor phase of the 

rohibition question. It attempts, as far as it dares, to associate 
abor with booze. But labor has resented the action of liquor 
—and in many instances has either avoided any mention of 
prohibition, or has made plain that it is not allied with the 
distillers and brewers. 

Follow this analysis very carefully, because it will come in 
handy when you are asked to east your ballot on the prohibition 
question, in your community or state, or nationally: 

Liquor has ar 04 called the saloon “‘the poor man’s 
club.” The inference has always been that the poor man—the 
working man—demanded the saloon. 

It was the saloon, mind you, that working men wanted. 
There was no half-way argument there.~ For years we were 
told this. It was re ted « so many times, there could have 
been no doubt that the saloon was the sole property, right and 
chief demand of laborers. 

But now, whiskey and even beer come out and say, ““The 
saloon- is the trouble. The saloon must go. People should 
have a right to drink, but they can do their Trioking at home— 
not in a saloon.” What is wrong? If the saloon was the club 
of the working man, and was demanded by laborers, why is 
it just the booze that the working men wish today? Why has 
the saloon become unnecessary? 

For several yam booze made every effort to enlist the sup- 

rt of Samuel Gompers and Eugene Debs in the liquor cause 
yut why doesn’t booze keep on trying? Why has organized 
labor taken no part whatever in prohibition agitation? Why 
do the unions refuse to support booze? Because they are glad 
to see booze go. They know we shall have better workmen, 
less strife and less mob violence during strikes. 

Labor has deserted liquor entirely—has walked away and 
said no word, unless it was directed i booze. And 
even the lamentations of the kind- 

earted brewers and distillers about 
the sorrows of labor have caused no 
resolutions to be passed by any labor 
organization. 

The moment liquor attempted to 
force the working men of America into 
its lists, it dealt itself a death blow. 
It struck at the manhood and honesty 
and sense of justice that are deep in 
every man. And it did something in- 
finitely worse for its own cause: — 
proved that it, recognized the working 
man as the most liberal spender in the 
world. The rich man sips his wines— 
and takes an occasional high-ball, th 
md man drinks deeply and treats his 
riends. If all the money spent by 
wealthy bibbers was withdrawn, it 
would not make any difference what- 
ever in liquor receipts. But when 
labor ceases drinking, the entire struc- 
ture of booze crumbles and falls. It 
has then been deprived of its chief 
support; it has lost its best friend, its 
most liberal (Continued on page 82? 
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FACTS ABOUT FARM LOANS 


Who Can and Cannot Borrow? 


What For? How? 


By F. H. HIGGINS 





OW that this country has = ~>——— 
N a Federal Farm Loan | 
system the question is | 
how to get it to working to bene- 
fit the man for whom it was 


he Hit. 
intended. That there are plenty cheap credi 


1. Farmer Brown, Brownsville, Some State, meets 
Neighbor Jones in town and they discuss their cash 
needs and the Farm Loan Act as a means of getting 
They decide to call up the neighbors 


ey (b) To provide for the purchase 
of conigment, fertilizers and live- 
stock necessary for the proper 
and reasonable operation of the 
mortgaged farm, the term ‘equip- 
ment’ to be defined by the 


e ae ; and learn if there are eight more in their neigh- - 
of farmers in immediate need of borhood in need of credit who are the right kind to Federal Farm Loan Board. 
it who are willing and waiting (c) To provide buildings and 


make good on a loan. 
to do whatever is necessary to 


get the —s is ewh re = 3 
waiting list that the Federa a poner. &- 
Loan Board had several weeks _ Association. 
before the sites for the district ‘ 
banks were chosen. Every 
banker, county agent, farm 


lege and the members of the 
Farm Loan Board have been 





2. An informal meeting at the school house results. 
Ten of them decide to form a National Farm 


They elect nine directors, a president, vice- 
president, a loan committee of three, and a secretary- 
treasurer; all prospective borrowers except the last, who 
. : , need not even be a resident of the district. 

paper editor, agricultural col- 5. Brown and neighbors then sign the articles of 
association, make out their applications for loans on 
separate blanks and turn them over to their secretary- 


for the improvement of farm 
lands; the term ‘improvement’ 
to be defined by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. (d) To 
liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the land mortgaged, 
existing at the time of the organ- 
ization of the first national farm 
loan association established in or 
for the county in which the land 


bombarded, and are still being rene h ti 5 the nt of th mortgaged is situated, or indebt- 

bombarded, by letters asking Soon ton the suds af Gok F Bond ‘hasn't at 76 edness subsequently incurred for 

about how to borrow, and who | for this, so he adds it to the loan, to be taken out by popes mentioned in this ses- 
ion,” 


can borrow, under the new act. 
For the benefit of Successful 
Farming readers, I have here 
down the answers to as many 0 “ae. Se 7 
the questions that have been ° — =: D. ¢. 
comin > — Fa be : 
Loan Board as ible. At the 
recent Selieadl Goibtsinas on 
Marketing and Farm Credits, 
held in Chicago in December, 
Mr. James B. Morman, who has 
handled the correspondence of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
answered the questions of dele- 
gates from all sections of this 
country and Canada. Much 
of this article is taken from that 


the Federal Land Bank. 


Loan Association. 


6. The District Land Bank next 
and forwards them to the Federal Farm Loan Board at 


Everything satisfactory, the Board grants a 
charter to the Brownsville (or whatever Brown’s group 
decided to call their organization) National Farm 


8. The Loan Committee of Brown’s own neighbors 
go out and appraise his farm land and buildings on 
its productive ability, decide that 50% of the land and 
20% of the buildings values more than cover the loan 
asked, ard report unanimously for the loan. 

9. The secretary,-treasurer takes this report and 
has it sworn to before a notary public. 

10. The secretary-treasurer then forwards the report 


to the District Federal Land Bank. 


Mr. Morman, in his discus- 
sions with delegates at the Mar- 
keting Conference, where bank- 
ers, economists, farmers, pro- 
fessors and organizers from all 
sections of the country were 
+ ape him, said, “all things 
that would be of a value that 
when they are put there improve 
the value of the property-pro- 
ductive purposes.” Fencing, 
drainage, silos, seed, fertilizer, 
tractors, purebred bulls, are 
some of the items he mentioned. 

Any amount from $100 to 
$10,000 may be borrowed by one 
farmer; those are the minimum 


ses on the papers, 


conference. 11. The district land banks send out its own ap- 
Most important of all the yraiser to check up the Loan Committee's report on and maximum sums regardless 
interesting points about the new J ae operty of the value of the property. The 
minimum amount that a local 


act is the fact that the United 12 
States government has put its : 
O. K. on the cooperative system 
of doing business by farmers. 
Mr. Morman himself wrote that 
passage into the act after Sen- | 
itor Hollis sent the bill to him 
for criticism. Section 3 says 


its appraiser's O. K. 
3. 


on the 40-year time. 


that one of the teachings of the 15. With the final payment, Brown is automatically 
dropped from the National Farm Loan Association. 
One year hail hit the corn crop, and another time hog 
cholera made him miss a payment, but the Association 
He had to pay 8% on the payments 
missed, until paid, instead of 5%. 

Brown misses the ‘‘co-op” spirit of doing 
business, plans to buy an “A. R. O.”’ bull, a tractor, 
another silo, and install electric lighis, cement barn- 
yard and a milking machine; so applies for member- 
ship, and is unanimously voted in again and given 


new act shall be to disseminate 
information for the further in- 
struction of farmers regardin 
the methods and principles o 
cooperative credit and organi- 
zation. 16 
“This is an act to encourage : 
agricultural development,” to 
quote the act itself. “Only the 
landowner who leases his farm to 
another on a share or cash rental 
basis can not borrow,” says Mr. 


carried him thru. 





his loan. 


he district land bank approves the loan on 


That bank then sends a check to the secretary- 
treasurer of the Brownsville Association, and Brown 
is handed his $1,500 check, 

14. Annually, or semi-annually, as Brown prefers, 
he makes his payment to his secretary-treasurer, $87.42 





Morman in a letter answering 
my question as to who could and could not borrow, a question 
that has-occupied interested farmers everywhere following the 
visits of the Board when hearings were being held. Further, on 
the samesubject, Mr. Morman writes, ‘It has been practically 
decided that farmers may borrow who work their farms them- 
selves, or who hire it done, or who directly or indirectly super- 
vise it® operations.” These statements should settle this 
question definitely. 

There are two ways in which the farmer may borrow under 
the Federal Farm Loan act: He may borrow as an individual, 
thru some local state bank or mortgage institution that has been 
designated an agent of the Federal Land Bank; or he may bor- 
row thru his local National Farm Loan Association, which must 
be made up of at least ten farmers in his district. The latter is 
the cooperative system, and is aimed to build up neighborhood 
credit associations and cooperative farming business. The first 
system is for the borrower who has no local association to join 
either because of scattered population, or a p rous anc 
satisfied community that has few borrowers among the farmers. 
lhis section brings the act to every farmer in the United States. 

For What Can Moncey Be Borrowed? 

A lot of confusion has also arisen regarding the uses to which 
any money borrowed may be put. “Such loans may be made 
for the following pu and for no other,” says the law: 

2) To provide for the purchase of land fer agricultural uses. 





association may borrow is $20,- 
000. The farm on which the loan 
is made is the basis of the 
appraisement; 50 percent of the 
land value and 20 percent of the 
buildings value. The foan need 
not be made on the entire farm 
if its appraised value is sufficient 
to get the sum asked. This 
makes it possible to leave some 
of the land unencumbered if de- 
sired. In case more than $10,000 
is wanted, and the property will 
appraise high enough to give 
more, both husband and wife 
may join the association and 
each borrow on a different farm. 

Every borrower must take 
stock in the association to the 
extent of 5 percent of the amount 
of his loan. That 5 percent is 
stock in the association, making him a stockholder in a cor- 
porate body, or stock concern. The association, as a unit, or 
vorporate body, owes the stock as pert security for his loan. 
That same 5 percent is transmitted by the association as a unit 
to the Federal Land bank of the district, and the District 
Federal Land Bank grants 5 percent of the stock of the Federal 
Land Bank in the association. That stock is held by the 
Federal Land Bank in part security for the loan that the associa- 
tion has to endorse for the members, so thatthe dividends go to 
the association and not to the individual members. The divid- 
ends are then distributed to pay the expenses of the association. 
The farmers as stockholders are then paid whatever is left. 

Loans are expected to be uniformly 5 percent, and may be 
made for any period from 5 to 40 years. ‘They are paid oif on 
the amortization plan (in 40 years if desired), the amortization 
payments being only a trifle more than interest; a little of the 
nee al is paid each year with the interest. Thus, a $1,500 
oan for 40 years, paid on the amortization plan, would make 
the annual payment but $87.42. After 5 years, the loan may 
, pease in multiples of $25, besides the regular payment, if 

esired. 

The secretary-treasurer will be paid a small salary for his 
services, the association fixing this salary. If one serves without 
salary, so much the better. The Loan Committee of the local 
association, and the appraiser of the [Continued on page 76 
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ACK in the 
days of our 
good old 

grandmothers, it 
was considered a 
sacrilege and im- 
periling the soul’s 
salvation to make a positive statement in regard to any future 
action without adding to it as a sort of saving clause, “If the 
Lord is willing.” In these times, when only the indigent and the 
most affluent use the railway trains for trips of fifty or a hun- 
dred miles, this time-honored appendix to all promises has 
been supplanted by one less reverent, perhaps, but undoubtedly 
fully as pertinent to the case—"‘If it doesn’t rain.” 

The full meaning of this expression upon which the business 
affairs of humanity as well as all of the doings of society in the 
mid-western country depend, cannot be fully appreci 
unless you have been traveling over one of the di ulevards 
of the mid west on a beautiful sunshiny day and been suddenly 
overtaken by a rain storm which turns that splendid highway 
into a canal filled with oozy, gooey gumbo such as can be found 
in — quantities almost anywhere in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. 

Included in its history there is tragedy, there is comedy, there 
is adventure, there is involved life and death often and in 
many ways, and it enters more largely into the everyday life of 
the people of the great Black Dirt Belt than does any o four 
words in the English language. 

The market supply of livestock, of poultry, of butter and eggs, 
of milk, and fresh fruit and eanehibe may be carefully estim- 
ated by merchants and commission men, but, added to every 
estimate, included in every calculation, must be that dire con- 
tingency upon which every plan may possibly be wrecked— 
“Tf it doesn’t rain.” 

Every picnic, every celebration, every festival, every home- 
coming, every convention, may be carefully planned for, every 
arrangement carried out to the smallest detail and not a single 
thing omitted that will contribute to its success and to the 
enjoyment of those who are to assemble, but after this is all 
done and indeed during all of the time that it is being con- 
sidered, everything is based upon certainty except for the pos- 
sibility that 1t may all be wasted, for the picnickers can picnic, 
the home-comers come home, and the convention convene, 
only—“If it. doesn’t rain.” 

Thousands upon thousands of tourists bound from the 
eastern states to the city by the Golden Gate to view the won- 
ders of the exposition and the much greater wonders with which 
man has had little to do, eagerly looked forward to the trip 
across the beautiful states of fllinois, Iowa and Nebraska. No 
more wonderful sight awaited them than these millions of acres, 
rich almost beyond human conception, waving with the boun- 
teous crops that feed the nation. However, the wise ones always 
qualified their pleasant anticipations with that most successful 
of joy-killers—‘‘If it doesn’t rain.” Incidentally it did rain and 
six thousand automobile loads of people spent ae a few days 
to three weeks waiting for the sun and the wind to again make 
travel possible and reunite the 223,000 
scattered units represented by thefarms 
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“IF IT DOESN’T RAIN” 


The Four Important Words 


By JOE L. LONG 





the occasion may 
be duly successful 
The crisp, browned 
pion have been 
vaked and the great 
loaves of snow- 
white bread have 
been taken from 
the oven. Ever) 
preparation is 
made, every pos- 
sible confection 
that might bring 
joy to the hearts of 
Toh and Lucy, 
Tom and Mary, 
and the little John- 
nies and Lucy’s, has been provided. Only gray-haired mothers 
who have had their plans entirely upset by weather can 
fully realize the anxiety caused by the ever present specter 
which stands by her side as she peers into the oven and is never 
dissipated untih, if fortune favors the guests arrive—that perfect 
embodiment of gloom—‘‘If it doesn’t rain.” : 

And often in the little home far removed from city and town, 
there comes a time when black, heart-breaking tragedy hangs 
upon that phrase. It may be that a little ones is knocking 
at the doorway of Life; it may be that the ho old joy is the 
victim of an accident; it may be that some dread disease has 
stricken a loved one, or there is a sudden and unexpected 
development in what has been considered but a mild illness. 
The doctor from the distant city or town is summoned at onee 
to the bedside. What is the answer? If the weather is settled 
and the roads are dry, it comes in the form of his presence in 
a few minutes. This, even to the most remote homes in this 
rich country, for there is not in the entire state of lowa a farm- 
house as distant from its railroad station as one-third of the 
population of Chicago and New York live from their daily 
work. But if, as must naturally megan a country so blest 
with rainfall, a storm is impending, y in progress, or but 
recently passed, the relief and assistance that would otherwise 
be a matter of minutes becomes a matter of hours, and many, 
many times Death wins the race because the grim reaper is not 
impeded by the third dimension of highways, while the other 
contestant’s ability is measured by that dread sentence which in 
this case becomes a death knell—“TIf it doesn’t rain.” — 

The most disheartening feature of this situation, this condi- 
tion which at its best is near tragedy, is its very apparent need- 
lessness. This great Black Dirt Belt seems to have been the 
special of a munificent Providence, and apparently the only 

ing that was overlooked in distributing to it the choicest of 

ifts was a ready-made system of “365 day-in-the-year” roads. 
this section had had for its assets only climate and scenery, 
or only a portion of those things with which it is so richly blest, 
undoubtedly there would have been built long before this a 
system of roads. 

If existence had been a hard battle and the products of the 
soil less abundant, so that their being marketed at the proper 
time became essential to making a bare living, roads would have 
been built. But since the land produced so bountifully and since 
the development of thickly settled communities has created 
and multiplied values, the beneficiary of this great wealth, with 
the creation of which he had but little to do, is content to sit 
back and look out over the big tract of $150- to $300-an-acre 
land which he acquired in his youth for a mere pittance or inher- 
ited from his father, and say, ‘Why should J worry? See what 
a great success J] am! J have become wealthy! J have done 

this!’ whenin many cases he owes more 
on that farm than he did when he 











of lowa, and a relative number in the 
states on either side, into communities 
and, temporarily at least, into grest 
commonwealths. 

Even Cupid, in all his intrigues and 
affairs of the heart, has to take into 
consideration the vagaries of the 
weather, and the fair maiden who is 
looking forward to an evening’s joy- 
ride, seated in the car with her beloved, 
watches with anxious eye the fading 
twilight, because across the roseate 
vision of her heart is written in big 
bold letters that terrifying threat 
“If it doesn’t rain.” 

Out on the old home farm father and 
mother are preparing for the family 
reunion on Sunday. The gay your 
cockerels just budding into msrahniinnd 
have given up their lives in order that 





bought it and in many cases has greatly 
reduced its productive power. 

When the roads get so bad that he 
can’t get to town to see the circus or 
misses a political convention, he begins 
to get interested, and, with his neigh- 
bors, organizes a Good Roads Associa- 
tion at a dollar down and a dollar per 

rear. Having thus solved the problem, 
e returns home and, when the sun 
comes out, he is satisfied that he and 
his neighbors have accomplished their 
purpose, 

In the past the road problem has 
been handled with true Arkansas 
Fiddler philosophy: When it is dry 
no one could ask for a better road, and 
when it rains nothing can be done to 
make it better, so why worry? Thus 
month follows [Continued on page $l 















WHEN YOUTH LEADS THE WAY 


Bank Calf Clubs Promote Dairying in Illinois 


By C. A. GOSS 


the thought in the minds of conservatives, when, a 

little over a year ago, some of the bankers of southern 
Illinois, together with the Illi- 
nois Food and Dairy Com- 
missioner, launched the first 
Bank Calf Club in the United 
States. But the question was 
decisively answered in the af- 
firmative and eight towns of 
the Prairie state will go down 
in history as leaders in the 
pioneer development of youth- 
ful club work in the Central 
West. 

The purposes of the bank 
calf club movement are three: 
First of all, to arouse dairy 
interest in the farm operators 
of the future. Personal pos- 
session puts new interest in 
the work, pride and love in 
the hearts of the children for 
home and the farm. If you 


Cs any good thing come out of Egypt? Such was 










have ever had a pig or calf, 
or any part in the farm life, 
to call your own, you know the 
joy and pride that was yours 
in the ownership. The bank 
calf club enables those boys who are unable to have a share 
in the farm livestock to buy and pay for a calf themselves and 
realize a profit therefrom. Records are kept of expenses so it 
puts dairying on a sound basis and gives farm life a business- 
like aspect. 

The bank calf club movement has a second big object, 
namely to create an interest in present operators thru their 
children. The bankers see that their future lies in the welfare 
of the farmer, and anything that will improve the farmer’s 
financial condition means profit for them. Thru the interest 
and success of their boys and girls they see new methods for 
themselves, and learn new lessons of monetary worth im build- 
ing up the farm income. 

And closely connected with the second, yet a third end 
must necessarily follow, and a maximum number of well- 
bred dairy cattle are brought into the community at a minimum 
cost. Southern Illinois has a ready market for fresh dairy 
products at St. Louis, but up to this time few had taken ad- 
vantage of it. Thru the influence of the club work the profits 
from dairying were revealed and a hidden source of revenue 
from the farm laid bare. 

How the Club is Organized 

The organizing of a bank calf club is simple. A certain bank 
announces to its community, thru advertising, that it proposes 
to furnish heifer calves to the boys and girls of the community 
at cost. An expert cattle buyer is sent out by the bank into 
good dairy sections to buy the calves. These may range from 
two or three months of age to a year and a half, altho most 
children prefer the younger animals. High grade and purebred 
Holsteins are most in demand for they best meet the fancy of 
the youngsters as well as the needs of the community. 

But more than this the bank proposes to make payments 
easy for the youthful investors. Notes payable in one year 
and bearing six percent interest are signed by the children to- 
gether with parent or guardian for the purchase value of the 
calf. The club members then have full control of their animals 
to do with as they see fit, and proud are they of their trusts. 
If desired the notes may be paid before the end of the year; 
if not a sale is held at that time and the stock again brought 
to town and sold. The youthful purchasers keep the surplus 
above the interest and face value of the note, and these profits 
are in no way to be despised. 

Five hundred boys = | girls in Dlinois are now proud pos- 
sessors of dairy stock—all their own. Eight bank calf clubs 
in the state have been started during the first year and many 
more are on the verge of launching similar organizations in 
the next few weeks. Dairy commissioner, W. F. Matthews, 
has taken the work in bond and in every instance bankers are 
found to be enthusiastic over the venture, and those who have 
already tried it out express complete satisfaction with the work 
accomplished. 

Pioneer in the movement was the little town of Brighton, 
and in December 1916, she held the first sale of bank club 
calves. A year ago the First National Bank of me under 
the leadership of Thos. F. Chamberlain, conceived the idea of 


better dairying in their community thru the children, and set 
the ball rolling. Eighty-five heifers were shipped in on March 
18th, and allotted to as many children. Of this number thirty- 


three were girls 


“The heifers were selected from the best 





This boy was luckier than 28 others who drew for the same calf 
“Bob's” name was on the first ticket to be dr uwn from the hat, 
and he immediately took possession of his prize 


dairy herds in Jefferson Co., 
Wisconsin,” said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, “and avera, $43 
each. The expense of bringing 
them in raised the average to 
$48. The children each gave 
the bank a note for the cost 
of the calf and from that day 
on had complete control. 

The success of the policy is 

plain enough. After the public 
sale was held in December, 
snug bank accounts reposed to 
the credit of the boys and girls 
of the calf club as the result 
of the profits realized from 
the sale of their heifers. Out 
of the original eighty-five cal- 
ves distributed nine months be- 
fore, eighty-two were sold at 
auction and brought an aver- 
age of $92 per head, a gain of 
$49 each over the original cost. 
About half of the heifers had 
freshened and the calves were 
sold at their sides. Many of 
the youngsters cleared one hun- 
dred percent or more, since the 
calves had been on grass most 
of the summer. “Sales Day’’ was made a big event in Brighton. 
A parade was held including all the youthful agriculturists with 
their calves, and not a boy or girl in all Brighton but envied 
a place in that parade. Prominent dairy authorities told of 
dairy advancement, and special prizes for superior work in 
the rearing of the calves were awarded. Brighton had a new 
grasp on life and she will never forget that the boys and girls 
led the way to better dairying. 

“But do not the children become attached to their calves 
and raourn at having to give them up?” you ask. Certainly 
they become attached to them and the calf club movement 
would not be a success unless they did become attached to 
their charges. But this is a business proposition and the 
children do it in a businesslike way. Onlywan example of the 
spirit of the sale is revealed by little Elizabeth Clark as she 
pocketed the $100 for which her calf was sold and smilingly 
left the platform. ‘Goodbye Dot,” said Elizabeth, as she 
gave the Piack and white an affectionate pat, ‘“Don’t feel bad, 
I'll come over and see you often, and maybe I'll buy you back 
again some day.”’ Even if the youngsters do not wish to put 
their calves up at auction the notes at the bank are redeemable 
at any time before the sale. 

The Centralia Trust and Savings Bank was second to enter 
the calf club movement. Thirty calves were bought in the first 
earload and 150 applications were made for them. This diffi- 
culty was overcome by numbering the calves and allowing the 
children to draw for them. It was found that the children had 
a decided preference for animals of from four to eight months 
of age, and these were the ones upon which the best profits 
were made. ‘ 

Other banks are seeing the advantages and are rapidly join- 
ing the ranks of the calf club promoters. The Patoka and 
Carmi banks announce that it is even more successful than 
anticipated and the Murphysboro organization states that for 
each calf they had at least eight applications and for one par- 
ticular animal as high as twenty-nine. “The organization of 
ealf clubs in Illinois is progressing most favorably,” says Mr. 
Matthews. ‘The largest organization of the kind thus far 
attempted is now being opened at Carmi and will have two 
hundred members.” 

But so rapidly did the plan extend that calves were hard to 
obtain to meet the demand. So the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion took a hand and laid plans to hire an m5 oh to go thru 
the country and buy up good calves which the farmers did not 
want to raise, take them to a special calf farm, and —_ them 
there until needed by the clubs. Thus calves of a suitable age 
are always at hand when needed. 

And now what are the results that are being brought about 
by this movement? The First State Bank of Patoka writes: 
“Tt is too early to estimate the results of the club here, but the 
bank is gratified with the interest manifested not only by the 
club members, but in the community generally. Numerous 
inquiries are being received as to when another car of calves 
wil) be brought in. It is the purpose of the bank to continue 
working the plan until a dairy business is built up, but should 
that purpose fail, the experiment will still have been worth 
while because of the added interest which boys and girls will 
have been led to take, not only in calves, but in the farm 
generally.” Commissioner Matthews [Continued on page 93 
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PUTTING A TRACTOR TO WORK 


How Farmers Get the Profit Out of Them 


By RAYMOND OLNEY 





should a tractor do?’’, a well-known 

tractor engineer stated his opinion 
in this way: “It should be to the 
farmer a more efficient and a more 
economical source of power than the 
horse, not a mere plowing machine, not 
additional power, but a really accept- 
able substitute for the horse, capable 
of carrying on any important power- 
using activity of the farm.” 

Not all farmers wiil agree—in fact 
very few will—that the tractor is 
eventually to be a substitute for the 
horse, for all kinds of tractive and belt- 
yower work, One who does agree—a 
Polk county, Iowa, farmer who last 
year produced and marketed a corn 
crop entirely by mechanical power— 
takes what would be considered, in the 
present stage of development, an ex- 
treme view. He says, “The men who 
contend that the tractor will never 
completely displace the horse on the 
farm, are —s themselves in the 
same class with those people who said 
that steam would never move a railroad 
train at the rate of a mile a minute, and 
even if it did no one could ride on it and live.” On the other 
hand, a Hancock county, Illinois, farmer says the tractor will 
never displace the horse on the average sized farm. In his 
opinion the raising of good horses will always be profitable. 
This man shares the belief of a majority of farmers. 

Whether or not the time is to come when the farmer can do 
away with horses entirely for farm work, is a question that need 
give horse lovers and breeders no cause for worry, at least yet 
awhile. The fact is probably evident to most people that no 
one of the present types of machines are likely to eliminate the 
horse as an important factor in farm work. 

What most concerns the men who who are buying, or who 
want to buy tractors is to get something that will supplement 
horse power, not a substitute for it. They need power that will 
relieve their horses of the heavy drudgery of farm work. 

In this connection, the principal advantage they expect to 
gain with mechanical power is to be able to do such work as 
plowing, seeding, harvesting, etc., at the right time and under 
the most favorable conditions. In other words, to do his work 
at the right time is the main reason why the intelligent farmer 
invests his money in a tractor. 

Why the Tractor 

Your wise manager buys a tractor not only to relieve his 
horses, but to make it possible for him to keep fewer horses. 
Ordinarily a few must be kept anyway, but he usually aims to 
get rid of all he can in order to make the actual cost of the tractor 
as low as possible. A few farmers, however, keep as many 
horses after as before buying the engine—which goes to show 
how badly they need additional power. 

Plowing is the hardest of all farm work for horses; it is the 
sort of drudgery for which the farmer most needs mechanical 
power. There is a very large percentage of farms in this country 
on which the tractor would prove a profitable and economical 
investment if used for plowing alone. So important is it to 
have spring and fall plowing done quickly and at the right time, 
tractor plowing has a great advantage over horse plowing. 

But for the sake of the highest efficiency and economy the 
farmer should not, and I am confident he will not, be satisfied 
to maintain a single-purpose machine, or one for which he finds 
only a few uses at the most. In order to get the most value out 
of it, he will put it to work at as many different tasks as it will 
perform quicker and cheaper than horses. There will be many, 
of course, for which the horse will be better adapted, and vice 
versa. 

It is well before buying a tractor to make a study of the 
tractive and belt operations on your farm that require power 
for their performance, and decide as far as possible how many 
of these can be done best with the tractor. With these different 
operations in mind, the prospective buyer will be in better 
position to select a type and size of machine that will be suited 
to his needs. As tractors become more generally used and as 
methods of using them are improved, the selection of the right 
machine will gradually become less difficult. 

In the matter of selection, since it will be needed principally 
for plowing, the buyer should sive first consideration to a tractor 
that is especially well suited to that kind of work. However, he 
should also bear in mind that of almost equal importance is to 
get one that is designed to do a variety of work—in other words, 
a general-purpose machine. While the ultimate type or types 
of tractor have not yet been settled upon, we have machines on 


[’- answer to the question, ‘What 





the market a~ that are being suc- 
cessfully adapted to a variety of work. 
One of the most tifying things in 
this connection is the fact that, for the 
most part, the implements and machine 
designed for use with horses can, with 
a few minor changes, be used quite 
satisfactorily with the tractor, 

Five years ago I spent six months, 
from March ist to September Ist, 
operating a tractor on an experimenta 
farm in lowa. That season we used it 
for doing all sorts of field work, even to 
—— garden, and only excepting 
sucn jobs as planting and cultivating 
corn and mowing and raking pe & . The 
last named operations are relatively 
light work for horses and can ordinarily 
be done as well with them as with an 
engine, thus leaving the latter for the 
heavier work. 

The first work to which I put this 
tractor was spring plowing. Following 
the plowing I used it for preparing the 
seedbed and seeding. For this work 
a 10-foot, double-throw disc harrow 
and a 10-foot, single-disc drill were 
hauled tandem, thus performing the 
two operations at the same time. On corn stubble ground which 
was not previously plowed, I used a large I-beam ahead of the 
disc to pull up or break up the corn stumps and level the ground. 

After seeding we used the engine for hauling manure. In this 
operation two spreaders were used, one being loaded at the 
barnyard while the other was being unloaded in the field. 
Following this job the tractor was put to work grading and 
leveling roads. 

When haying time arrived the work of mowing and raking 
was done with the teams, while the tractor was used for hauling 
the hay wagon and loader. We had two wagons pewvess with 
10 by 20-foot racks, which with the engine enabled us to make 
quick work of securing the hay. 

For harvesting wheat and oats we hauled two 8-foot binders 
behind the engine. In place of the binder tongue a pat- 
ent binder hitch was used on each machine, which, by means of a 
tiller wheel and an offset tongue, permitted the binder operator 
to control the width of swath independently of the engine. Our 
— and binders were also used for harvesting timothy for 


For threshing, the tractor was put to work most of the time 
hauling bundles to the separator. Also for a short period, it was 
belted to the grain separator, in place of the steam engine 
ordinarily used. 

Now-a-days the tasks I have mentioned would not seem such 
a great variety of work for the tractor, but five years ago they 
were. It proved to us then the wonderful ibilities in the 
way of adapting mechanical power to farm field work. 

In spite of the fact that farming with mechanical power is 
very new, relatively s ing, it is remarkable the progress 
that many owners have already made in putting their tractors 
to many different kinds of work. A Cherokee county, Iowa, 
farmer lor instance, says, ‘I have done everything on my farm 
with the tractor, except planting and cultivating corn, and the 
quality of work in each instance is better than done with horses.” 

A Lasalle county, Illinois, farmer uses his tractor for doin 
practically all kinds of field work, also excepting planting an 
cultivating corn, and he says that he can do it to far better 
advantage than he could with horses. His engine enables him 
to work faster, or to work on soft ground in the spring or on 
ny land with a disc and harrow, which is killing work for 

orses. 

In this mans’ opinion there are some things a tractor is not 
capable of doing well. He considers it should be used only for 
doing those things which a horse should not be called upon to do 
anyway, that is, the very heavy work on the farm. 

A Crawford county, Illinois, farmer, who has practiced power 
farming for four years, says, ““The tractor is capable of oa° 
great deal more work than is commonly sup . If it did 
nothing more than merely plow the ground, the great drudge 
and burden would be lifted from the horse, and would leave him 
much fresher and better able to do the remaining work of pre- 
paring the seedbed, planting, sowing, cultivating and so on. 

A county, Ohio, farmer, who been a strong advocate 
of power farming for several years, says, “‘A farmer who does 
not own a tractor, can scarcely have any idea of the many uses 
one can find for it. I would be completely lost now on a medium 
sized farm without my engine.” A rather unusual use which this 
man has found for his tractor is stretching fence. He can stretch 
a strip of fence as tightly as one would [Continued on page 98 
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Dairy Barns and Wooden Stave Silo, Spring Valley Farm, Dundee, Illinois 
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Better Tires for Average Roads 


The boulevard is the tire-maker’s para- 
dise. Broad, ballasted, crowned for drain- 
age and clear of obstruction— generous 
mileage and untroubled comfort over its 
smooth surface are simple attainments. 


But the average road too often is his 
undoing. Varied in surface, speared with 
rock, scarred with ruts and choked with 
sand—it takes inevitable toll of the slight- 
est tire fault or weakness. 


We can not always ride on boulevards 
—too much of the work of the world is 
done in the open places reached by aver- 
age roads; but we can build to the grim 
exactions of the average road, and be sure 
the boulevard will not find us wanting. 


Goodyear has done just that—built its 
tiresto the average road—built them strong 
and sound and lasting—safe and sure. 


Goodyear Tires are thick of tread and 
large of girth. Goodyear Tires are pow- 
erful of structure and munificent of mile- 
age. Goodyear Tires are generous of 
comfort, and grudging of wear. 





They serve, they satisfy, they endure— 
On any car, in any season, on any road. 


It is not a month’s task, or a year’s, to 
build tires such as Goodyear builds. It is 
a long, laborious process of experiment 


GOOD 





and effort, of test and try, of search and 
selection, ceaselessly carried on and con- 
scientiously brought to success. 


And the result of it all is the Goodyear 
Tire as you buy it today from your dealer 
—a better tire, built to the average road 
and able to serve well there, a tire unsur- 
passed in quality and brimmingwith value. 


If you have not yet come to Goodyear 
Tires, you will. The trend of public 
preference is too pronounced, too positive, 
to admit of any other conclusion. 


And when you do come to them, buy 
them of the Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer. There’s one in your neighbor- 
hood, on the ground where you can meet 
him face to face. 


He has in stock other things than Good- 
year Tires—Good year Tubes and Good- 
year Tire-Saver Kits, both of which em- 
body the same high merit as the tires 
themselves. 


He will be glad to serve you, and to 
help you, after the purchase, to get the 
final mile of service from Goodyear Tires. 
Which is service far beyond that you 
have commonly known. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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TIMELY HINTS FOR AUTOISTS 


VERY driver soon learns that there 
are little tricks or labor saving acts 
that really make automobiling both 

economical and more pleasant. As time goes 
on he will find these little “simple twists of 
the wrist” grow to an amazing number. 

Changing the direction of the front 
wheels is made much easier, like a stop 
from going forward to reverse, if the steer- 
ing wheel is turned just before the car 
comes to a stop. It is much harder to 
turn a steering wheel while the car is 
standing still. 

Changing gears without clashing is not 
only a trick but also calls for a large 
amount of practice. In the change from 
low to high gears the motor s must be 
accelerated, and from high to low retarded. 
A sudden change at the correct moment 
from high to intermediate on a hill does 
not necessitate very much withdrawal of 
the clutch, because there is not :time 
enough in comparison of momentum with 
the quickness of the driver in withdrawing 
the clutch to enable the motor to take 
along the load without a jerk and a cos- 
responding abatement of speed. In the 
practice of this latter act, the driver must 
not wait too long before the change. He 
must not even allow the motor to “labor’’ 
while on high gear if he expects to go into 
intermediate, provided he knows can 
climb the hill on intermediate. A little 

yractice along this line can send a car up a 
bill on a change from high to intermediate 
with the passengers scarcely aware, from 
the motion of the car, that any change has 
been made except the different hum of the 
gears and the motor. On some cars this 

wractice is not safe in "5 suddenly 

feeen intermediate to low. e best, course 
to pursue is to know your car and its gear 
ratios before seonned ing to do anything 
that is too sudden in changes. Unless 
well understood and practiced the gear 
teeth will be nicked and chipped every 
time your gears clash. 

There is a way to get home on a little 
gasoline in the tank, if under the front 
seat, provided you back up every hill. 
In this case you increase the gravity from 
tank to carburetor. This does not apply 
to cases where the tank is in the cowl nor 
to vacuum systems. 

You can crank the motor on a down 
grade if you put the gear in high, turn on 
the ignition, and let the clutch in easily 
as soon as the car gains momentum enough. 

You can economize on gasoline by 
coasting down hills with the clutch out 
and the ignition switched off, provided 
your brakes are safe. The preceding para- 
graph shows how to get your motor going 
again. Racing your motor, that is sudden 
openings of the throttle, consumes more 
gas than is at first believed. You will 
also save gas if you do not run far on low 
before you change to high gear. 

On ordinary roads a motor pulls better 
with full tires. In proof of this notice how 
power is lowered while driving on a flat tire. 

B. H. W. 

AUTOMOBILE SIGNALS 

There are two main styles of signals for 
automobiles, and these comprise the 
electrical and the purely mechanical con- 


trivances. Every car should be provided | 1 
iron as well as other elements bad for a 


with a reliable signal but that signal 









= =~ 
The correct use of si would prevent 
a large amount of unpleasantness in over- 
taking am on the road. It is neither 
mannerly nor right to come quietly up 
behind a buggy for instance and then turn 
on the signal with all the power possible. 
The use of the signal once while at least as 
near as a quarter of a mile and then once 
more at the approach of half that distance 
away prepares the driver of horses for 
ae plenty of time. The sudden 
blast of a signal right behind a horse and 
buggy is startling to both occupants an 
horse; while the sound of the - a 
sensible distance behind sounds much more 
agreeable and serves its mutual purpose 
better. 

The law poets that automobile sig- 
nals shall used as their purpose is 
intended ; that is, to give the perso: 
time enough to get his vehicle half way out 
of the road. He is not required to give 
over half of the way; but in many cases it 
is done from pure goodness of heart or 
because it may be necessary to allow safe 
passing. A great many times the proper 


use of an automobile signal will place the | p 


person to be passed in a pleasant frame of 
mind to favor the automobile driver when 


the latter least expects it.—B. H. W. 


WHEN THE LAST MATCH IS GONE 

The driver who has had the experience 
of finding himself miles from nowhere 
when the last match has blown out will 
appreciate this suggestion, which proves 
that there is no necessity of p ing in 
the dark. 

The light may be readily obtained from 
the ignition system in this way: Unscrew 
one of the spark plugs from the cylinder, 
allowing it to be connected to the wire 
leading from the magneto. Now take a 
small splinter of w and tie to one end 
of it a small bunch of waste or soft cloth. 
Soak this in gasoline. Hold the cloth close 
to the sparking points of the plug, turning 
the engine over slowly until a spark occurs 
in that plug. The line will be in- 
stantly ignited, and the flame which will 
burn for several minutes will enable the 
driver to use the lighted cloth for lighting 
all the lamps of the car or for any other 
x for which matches are desired.— 
8S. C. C. 


BATTERY SOLUTION PURITY 

Many automobile owners do not 
what the little box called the storage 
battery contains. They know it has some- 
thing to do with the lighting and starting 
system, but that is nearly as far as their 
knowledge of the subject goes. Now astor- 
age battery is not a very difficult thing to 
understand primarily nor are they difficult 
to take care of. The chief things to be 
done are to keep them charged and add 
pure water at regular intervals. The 
necessity for pure water is another thing 
commonly misunderstood, for too — 
are prone to think any kind of water wi 
do. 

The solution of a storage battery has 
almost everything to do with its proper 
performance. There is no need for going 


linto details about the chemical changes 
'that take place therein, but the water 


should not be too noisy, because the im-| 


proper use of some signals has ay ery distilled water. r can 
evices. | obtained at reliable drugstores, distilleries, 


a great many people against such « 


added to a battery must be pure water, 
and any other than pure will soon bring 
trouble. Well or spring water contains 
mineral salts. Cistern water contains 


battery. The water must be pure; that is, 
Distilled water can be 


A signal can be agreeable and still not | or regular battery repair shops, or can be 
what could be called noisy, and vice versa. | distilled at home if one has a small still. 


It depends upon the user a great deal. 


Rain water is reliable, for that is water 








distilled by Nature on a grand scale; but 
it must be obtained at the right moment. 
Rain water which over shingles and 
various other kinds of roofing is unfit for 
battery putpeste. That is one main 
reason why cistern water is not recom- 
mended for batteries; on account of the 
impurities carried into the cistern from the 
eaves and - Moreover, the metal 

umps, whether chain or plunger, also 
lend their ee of elements that are 
inimical to batteries. Safe rainwater can 


d | be secured after it has rained long enough 


to cleanse the air of floating dust particles. 
If you can catch it in a large clean dish or 
bowl as it comes directly from the clouds, 
you can feel satisfied that you have pure 
water. A large pane of glass set out in the 
rain at such an angle that one corner rests 
in a glass receptacle, affords a quick way 
to get a sufficient amount. The the 
glass the more surface allowed for collect- 
ing Water. Keep the pure water in clean 
glass vessels. 

The same care should be exercised in the 
purchase of sulphuric acid for battery 
urposes. If possible secure the acid from 
o. reliable druggist or a first class battery 

use. 

There is another way by which a battery 
solution can become imp even tho the 
user has been putting in only pure water, 
and that is by various things dropping 
into the cells sometimes when the vent 
plug is out. For this reason there must be 
a strict lookout for keys, nails, and other 
pieces of metal, that do not fall into 
the battery at such times. It is especially 
recommended that battery owners drive 
their cars to a service station where water 
will be added and examination made free 
of charge. 1t pays.—B. H. W. 


HOW SPARK PLUGS AFFECT 
STARTERS 


The man who usually drives and makes 
all minor repairs to his car himself, now 
and then forgets the important connection 
the starter, Sager ogg that of the acety- 
lene type, has with spark plugs. It is 
qunaeali known that the ectiveness of 
the acetylene starter depends upon the 
pone yy the ignition system, and should 

t 





one of the spark plugs be fouled so that it 
gives only a weak spark, or no at all, 
and should this spark plug in the 
cylinder whose piston has stopped on the 


firing stroke, the gas which has been intro- 
duced into the cylinder by the starter will 
fail to explode. Consequently the starter 
fails to start. Always keep the spark 
plugs clean.—S. C. C. 


CLEANING SPARK PLUGS 

When it is n to clean the spark 
plugs this simple method will be found very 
effective. 

To a quart of hot water add about a 
tablespoonful of common granulated lye 
using a porcelain or iron kettle. Aluminum 
ware should not be used as the lye destroys 
the metal. Place several spark plugs in 
the solution and plece over a slow fire. 
Boil about twenty minutes then examine 
the plugs to see if they are thoroly cleaned. 
You will find the carbon has entirely dis- 
ae from most of the plugs, leaving 
them bright and shining. Should any par- 
ticle remain in an obstinate case it will be 
found easy to wipe it out or blow off. 
Wash the plugs thoroly after taking the 
bath and allow them to dry before replac- 
ing the cylinders. Under no circumstances 

ow them to be replaced in a wet or damp 
condition.—S. C. C, 

Cedar b rush is best to stop washes. Its 
weight makes it stick when the ordinary 


brush would float out. 
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The shaded portion of the chassis illustration shows 
the Smith Form-a-Truck Attachment, which carries 
90% of the load, bolted to the car power plant with 
a vise-like grip 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


It Sounded the Knell 
%Horses‘2/Farm Hauling 


HUNDREDS upon hundreds of up-to-date farmers, who figure 

~ time in dollars and cents, have made tremendous savings 
with Smith Form-a-Truck. It is taking the place of horses for 
hauling milk and farm products to town. It is doing heavy 
service work of all kinds about the farm. 


With their Smith Form-a-Trucks they are carrying loads that are impossible for 
horses—twice the load of any team. And they are doing the work in half the 
time. Think what this means in time and money 


Idle Horses Cost Money — Idle Trucks Cost Nothing 


Agricultural state that farm horses work but 1000 hours a year—100 days 
of 10 hours eac Over two-thirds of the year they are eating their heads off. 
They need stabling. They need veterinary attention. They need the attention of 
your hired help, And you get 100 days work for this 365 days of expense and 
attention. Think of it! Your Form-a-Truck costs you nothing when it is idle. It 
requires feed (gasoline) only when it is working. So you save the expense of 
horses during 265 days of idleness. And it does your work far cheaper than horses, 


Yet this remarkably efficient, money saving Smith Form-a-Truck which does the 
work of two teams at halfthe expense costs no more than a single team. Think of it! 
You are replacing old fashioned farming methods with modern labor-saving, hen pepe 
machinery in other branches of your farm work. The time has now come to discard the old- 
fashioned expensive methods of heuling. Put a Smith Form-a-Truck on your farm now. 

The Smith Form-a-Truck combines with any Ford,Maxwell, Dodge Bros.,Buick or Overland Car, 
to make a fully guaranteed one-ton truck. 9,652 users in every line of business in the country are 
now saving money with the Smith Form-a-Truck. Hundreds upon hundreds of farmers have 
made tremendous savings, You, too, can do what these farmers have done, 


The Famous Ejight-in-One Farm Body 


Every possible use for a truck on the farm is covered in the new collapsible farm —an ex- 
clusive feature of Smith Form-a-Truck. Pull the lever and you get any one of eight combinations 
of farm bodies—Stock Rack body—Hay Rack—Basket Rack—Hog Rack—Grain—Flat Rack— 


High Flare board—flat back—swoop board down. Change from one type to another in an 
—without a single tool. 


Rock Body for Hay, Straw, , 
Send fi illustrated 
Loose Gran Send for Free Book: end (ox ov big, Serta 
just how you can begin to put money in the bank that you 
ave hitherto been putting into feed for horses. 


Get your copy of “ Deliver the Goods,” a booklet 
ammed with valuable trucking information. 


Smith Motor Truck Corporation 
‘Oe le ae ee 


Manufacturers 

Mn Smith Form-a- Tracks 

1 ener Offices & CUT THIS OUT! MAIL IT TODAY! 
— Salesroom 

¢ \ Suite 945 
ho rf, Smith Form-a-Truck aide. ff onset erful deimio of Zoe 77 ote 
« new conv: 
Sy 1470 Michigan Ave, gy jonas itutos! Graig tia 
: “4 Chicago i than | am getting with bores. 
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Forage Crops and Grasses For Soil Building 


By W. K. MILTON : 





ficial truths or incidents 

of farm experience and 
practice or to prescribe meth- 
ods of fertilizing land; it is 
not so easy to deal with 
fendementel problems. Alto- 
gether too much of our 
American teaching in regard 
to soil building deals with 
quick acting agents and 


T: is easy to write super- 


with corn and small grain 
as the money crops and 
leguminous forage crops for 
fertilizing and renovatin 
purposes, has now extendec 
into many sections where 
grain growing was on a low 
ve and : -~ oe ery 

practically ped out. 
This type of farming is an 
improvement over the old 





methods too expensive for 
the general farmer to put Maer, 
into practice. We have wasted the i 
fertility of ages thru improper methods { 

of soil handling and sending it to mar- | 

ket, and now when it is late, we sud- 
denly turn to our soil experts for 
immediate relief, It is only natural 
that they should prescribe methods for 
quick improvement that are too ex- 
pensive for us to put into ordinary farm 
practice. Our problem, as I see it, is 
that of adopting a safe and permanent 
system of agriculture that will grad- 
ually restore our lands to their former 
state of fertility and at the same time 
return a profit while the work is going 
on, rather than an expensive panacea to be quickly applied, the 
effects of which will soon pass away, and leave us worse off 
financially and actually than we are at the present time. 

Every logical scheme looking toward the building up of soil 
fertility of our cornbelt includes the growing of forage crops 
and grasses. Getting and returning a ic supply of organic 
matter, or in other words a soil to work with, is what concerns 
us all. Soil fertility can be restored and maintained in any 
agricultural section by the persistent practice of simple systems 
of farming. The growth of leguminous forage crops and 
grasses, the plowing under of manures, both barnyard and green, 
and the systematic alternation of crops are absolutely essential. 
In many instances phosphorus is needed for successfully rebuild- 
ing the soils. With the exception of peaty or muck types nearly 
all soils are adequately provided with potassium. Nitrogen can 
be secured thru leguminous forage crops and barnyard manures. 

Many Soils Need Lime 

In order to make leguminous forage crops and grasses attain 
maximum growth most of our soils must be limed. Failure 
with alfalfa and clover are due almost altogether to an acid 
condition of the soil. Ground limestone applied at the rate of 
from 1,000 to 8,000 pounds to the acre neutralizes the acid and 
increases the supply of available calcium, thus encouraging the 
growth of these valuable soil building crops. 

In this connection it would perhaps be best to separate the 
leguminous forage crops and grasses in our minds, the first 
being a much more active factor than the latter, giving quicker 
returns, yet not furnishing us with an adequate supply of or- 

anic matter for so long a period. To derive maximum soil 
building benefits from legume crops requires that our crop rota- 
tion shall be so arranged as to keep the land qoveed ty a 
growing crop as much of the time as practicable. Constant 
occupation of the soil results, first, in preventing the losses of 
fertility which might occur mechanically, by washing away and 
blowing; chemically, because of leaching during the fall and 
early spring; and bacteriologically, by the drying out of the 
soils which lie bare during the hot and dry season, thus prevent- 
ing the growth of, or actually destroying, living organisms. In 
the second place all of the natural agencies are more active in 
a soil that is occupied by a growing crop. That is, unavailable 
plant food elements are changed into an available form thru 
the decay of vegetable matter in the roots arid stubble, which 
improve the soil, both in its physical and chemical character. 
These advantages have been very marked on nearly every type 
of soil in our cornbelt states, so much so that with the use of the 
same fertilizer andssame methods of cultivation, from twenty- 
five to thirty more bushels of corn, and from fifteen to twenty- 
five more bushels of small grain is obtained from the same ex- 
penditure for labor and seed. The soil has materially improved 
in its condition, more especially in its physical condition and 
its content of available plant food. 
These are the results that have been 
accomplished on many cornbelt farms by 
the growing of leguminous forage crops 
in rotation with corn and crops of small 
grain. 

The advantages of growing leguminous 
forage crops in rotation with corn and 
small grain are becoming more and mor 
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apparent, and the short course rota 














system of growing only 
s corn and small grain crops, 
but it do®s not measure up to the 
conditions of the present day. As Dr. 

Hopkins suggests, it certainly is pos- 
sible to maintain and increase the fer- 
tility of a farm without feeding live- 
stock, but it will always be done at a 
greater cost than if done by a system 
of stock feeding and manure manufac- 
turing. If the farmer gets only from 
feeding of stock the sale value of the 
feed consumed, he is making a profit, 
for the feed does not cost him the mar- 
ket price, and he has the manure left 
on his farm. If, on the other hand, he 
plows under from $20 to $30 worth of 
feed per acre, when by feeding stock he could recover fully 
eighty percent of its fertilizing value he is not making the most 

of his opportunities as a farmer. If he sells these i 
forage crops he cannot maintain the fertility of his soil. He 
must either bury them as m manure or feed them on the 
farm if he is to maintain and increase its productiveness. It is 
merely a question of whether he can afford to lose the feeding 
value of these leguminous forage crops and use them altogether 
for manure. 

There is, however, a broader application of the use of these 
leguminous forage crops for the man who also grows grasses 
and uses a r acreage to store fertility for him while it re- 
turns a profit from sustaining livestock. By concentrating his 
cultivation and the application of farm manure on a smaller 
amount of land he can receive a higher return for his labor than 
is possible by growing grain crops for market and plowing under 
leguminous crops for fertilizer. If he down a portion of his 
farm to permanent pastures, establishes alfalfa meadows and 
seeds clover along with timothy, he can reduce the cost of tillage 
operations, reduce the cost of equipment, avoid maintaining an 
unnecessary number of work ho eliminate many of the risks 
of wind and weather, insects and fungus diseases, and best of 
all solve the complicated labor problem. Grass growing is the 
only practical solution of the la roblem. It is not always 
the farmer who works the hardest who makes the most money, 
and money is the standard for ing suecess in America. 
The idea taken wide root in the minds of cornbelt farmers 
that to eet the most income = the soil it on ——- 
persistently in n cro ey prize corn and s grain 
crops because their sodection has become a custom, looked 
upon as fundamental and essential in their farming. On many 
cornbelt farms these crops represent an actual loss during a 
series of years. In nearly every instance more acres of forage 
crops and grass and the rearing and finishing of more livestock 
would easily result in greater annual profits. 

Perhaps the frequency of drouth.and the failure of pastures to 
supply an even quantity of grazing during the entire season is 
the most common cause of cornbelt farmers breaking up old 
pastures, but during recent years the silo has bridged the eed 
ed gap between the spring and autumn grazing periods and 
eliminated the losses resulting so frequently from a shortage of 
grass during July and August. Summer ae have been re- 
duced to a minimum and the expense of putting up the silage 
repaid ten times over in the thrift and gain of the stock. The 
silo is an insurance against the weather and partial failure of 
the grass crop. 

_ Farmers oe have never given the matter careful considera- 
tion do not realize how valuable meadows are. The feeling 
of unrest at seeing land covered by a thick, heavy sod is due to 
the fact that very few farmers keep a record of the cost of pro- 
duction of various crops and, therefore, 
do not know which ones are profitable 
and which are unprofitable. Then, too, 
roaany farmers think they cannot spare 
manure for their pasture and meadow 
crops. In the long run, putting the 
manure on these crops will give better 
returns than the direct epoticntion to 
grain crops, or to the old sod immed- 
iately preceding [Continued on page 33 


















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


if We <ceESH 
A" Running Water. 
hom for Your Farmac Home § 


\ AtLess than3.a Da 


Good-bye back-breaking hand pumping! No more time-killing, 
arm-breaking buckets of water to carry to pens, stable, dairy 
or house. Now you, too, can save loads of time—save piles of 

money — and have fresh running water for your farm and 
home—just like thousands of other farmers. And all for /ess 
=— \ than 3c aday! Think of it! 


. : 
(> Fresh running water—direct the well—in your stable—your dairy— 

; Sy your pens. For less than 3c a day! All the comfortsof the city now brought 

os! to your home - o— kechen je lak, bath tub, lavatory, closet — for less than 3c 
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ers everywhere are now installing the famous 
NATIONAL Freeh Water 17 Syetems on their farms. 


Ma %z Save Piles of Money 


a 
—_ _ 


2=N ‘il Now you, too, can turn the faucetin your water. Tusk how much better your horses 
stables and fill the trough with fresh. cool cool will wor 
running water for your peaveons Save lode and loads of time and money 
—all live stoc pens like thousands {n your dairy by _sisaasing all milk cans 
of ot ieee. © wy © alone, willsaveet with running water. 
Const @ et hour s Gay sow ted in otic & hose to the com ressed air tank 


pumping water and —— buckets = of the famous NATIONAL Fresh Water 





Mey dy LA =e @ year in Bie tec and use it to pump your automo- 
Now you, too, can save heaps of money tires. Use this air pressure also for 
| bog 3 -Xy— 4 wt this work for lesa th nto ! 
dirt ns, 8 and pens 8 38 than 3c a da 
with” } sens HA Simofy ‘hem 6 hose, like Whyin — work, alone, the NATIONAL 


thousands of other ey — Fresh Water System will easily save 
Attach the hose to a faucet and keep many, many times its cost. So the running 
our stables cool and deen this summer inon in on ome costs ' nnd noth- 
y sprinkling them with fresh running Think of it! 


These Home Comforts FREE 


Now you, too, can have a fine lain enameled wash-bowl and a closet — all 
sink in your | with fres! resaing Bf the clentliness the on the farm! Think 


water for dri ing—dish-washing—c lothes of the ess—the heal ulness—the 
veshin ae = ym hold con Th of farmers now 


i 
duties — all a by 3s on the Reve these comforts for thelr, families. 
SSE GE nave a fine a not yen since they are all paid for 
room with porcelain ty ‘arm savings? 


NATIONAL 


Fresh Water Systems 
Simplest Pump Made ris wines 


hal ber of parts of any other pump! Practically nothin ent eo 
4 4—. thet work reryeheng enclosed in a single Y winded P ositively the sim- 








t in world to opera 
vies Forest « shout repair bil pills, This is not a cheap pump that costs a barrel of 
money ip bier to keep in order, but a high-grade pump that Piasts foryears/ Will 
NOS in any water fit for domestic use—even water impregnated with sand! 





tely the most economical pump ever designed to operate with engine 

or motor. Guaranteed ¢ be the most ent domestic water system 
ever made. Made by the makers of famous NATIONAL Fresh 
Water ~w AL! even in the summer of millionaires, 


No Storage Water sx." 


those that store water in aftank, Remember, that the RATIONAL 

Fresh Water System gives you and your 

family clean, cool water — fresh —— the 

tank that has been exposed Sirt, dust and 
ex to di a 

Amazingly the hot sun-rays. You don’t want that kind 
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Low Cost 


a. a, 


410-4 pump. Over 

the pumps 

sold to farmers 

last year were of 

this type. Won 

— as 
parte. 


tleally nothin 
to get out o 
order, It meeta 
the average con 
dituon on the av 
erage sized farm, 
Complete with 
necessary valves, 
gauges, air com- 

tank, belt 
—everything ex- 























cept engine $341. 
Complete fixtures, 
including toilet 
wayeners. | bath tub 
kitchen ‘sink, hot 
water tank and 
wask tub—al 
equipped with 
faucets for hot 
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United Pump & Power Co. Dent. Milwaukee, Wis. ! 


of water for your family. Led for cer pour Eve live 
ctogks, either. No frozen wa 

2 = use the famous NATIONAL 

~~ hog clean 


- A - ® 
What Users : Say 


Here are extracts from a few of hundreds 
-—t. setters a rousived from farmers all over the 
who are delighted with their 
NAT ONAL Fresh Water teme: 
*“Would not be tita #9. My aay 
“Simplest p pump in, the world.”’ 
nom for repairs.” “‘Saved its a ‘o's a 
hort time.”’ “‘So gheap to operate that I 
(Srcoited two—one for soft water, and one 
for well water. *’*‘ Best farm investment.” 


ENGINEER’S 
pesicns” FREE 
saving NATIONAL Fresh 3 UNITED PuMP 


m. We will & POWER COMPANY 
also send the name of a re Dept. 96, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















liable dealer who will furnish Please send me FREE your booklet 4 ibing 
you with high grade fixtures 1 wouteetel National Fresh Water System and the name 
and plumbing at extremely of a dealer who will furnish expert engineers’ design 
cost. An expert ‘REE and supply all fixtures at reasonable cost. 
engineer = design your 
plete 8 
ank 
of e and pump La yous 
indi requirements, a | 
tree. rite today — GOs ocr ccdoecccceveseccecccocesesetcoctve 
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HIS is the season of the year when 
spring planting should be considered 
and orders placed in the hands of 

nurserymen for spring delivery. At this 

season of the year the nurseryman has 
time to give the orders attention and 
make arrangements for shipments at 
the time desired. The planting season 
is a rush season and pot sae sent in late 
cannot possibly receive the consideration 
that those will receive at this time. 
Shipments are made in the order that 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANT 


Some Practical Points That Will Lessen Loss 


By LEONIDAS WILLING RAMSEY 





March, 1917 
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the orders are received and there is a 
decided advantage in receiving nursery 
stock early. 

Possibly the greatest fault of the ama- 
teur in ordering plants is a tendency to 
select those shrubs and trees which have 
flashy characteristics. Grafted trees, 
weeping varieties, and variegated speci- 
mens seem to have a pull upon the public 
taste when plants of a more natural and 
unobtrusive character should be selected. 
A traveli nurseryman once stated 
that he had one plant that always sold; 
it was called the Independence Plant 
and bore red, white and blue flowers, 
supposedly on the Fourth of July. This 
shows the gullibility of the public, for 
it ie a happy fact that in the case of 
shrubs ad ven the best are the cheap- 
est. There are no better shrubs than 
the honeysuckles, the viburnums, the 
snowberry, the spireas and others and 
yet they are listed as cheaply as any- 
thing that may be secured, en, too, 
the cheaper ones are hardy and are 
easily cared for while the freakish imported varieties must be 
pampered from season to season and are seldom indigenous to 
the locality 

Do not buy from a traveling nurseryman unless he be a 
bona fide representative of some well known n and unless 
his prices have first been checked up with the prevailin catalog 
— Do not try to bring him down in his prices, however, 

»ut buy elsewhere for he can give you just what he wishes 
a_i all, the nurseryman must sell his second class stock. 

question generally ne ee as to whether or not the 
nursery stock should be guaranteed and I have always been of 
the opmion that a guarantee should not be insisted upon; for 
any way you figure it, the nurseryman is ing the insurance 
upon your shrubs and getting paid for doing so. Some nurseries 
pe ton an additional percent for guaranteeing stock while others 
figure it in upon the original cost. However, no well established 
nursery will guarantee stock unless they are fully repaid for 
doing so. There is a psychological reason against guaranteeing 
planting material, for the buyer has a tendency to dare the 
material to grow while if he knew that he would be the loser, 
the best of care would be given it. 

One should figure upon losing some of the shrubs planted 
and a liberal estimate is seven percent while the average is 
nearer five percent. Often there is no loss while at other 
times the loss runs very high; this can generally be attributed 
to exceptional weather conditions and to the lack of care in 
planting. When a list of all the shrubs 
desired is a large one, it is best to send 
a copy to two or three nurseries in order 
that they may quote you a special price 
for a large order. When ——, state s 
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to the nurseryman that you would like 
for him to go over the list and strike 
off all plants that will not thrive in 
your locality and to substitute others. 
Often plants are susceptible to diseases 
which make them rather impractical for 
planting. Every year many rhodo- 
dendrons are ordered from the Middle 
West but they will not possibly grow 
in this section; if the nurseryman was 
asked to go over the list these plants 
could be omitted and the time and 
effort in caring for them gaved. 

Before selecting shrubs for the farm- 
stead it is best to first make a design 
or plan of the desired beds and to pro- 
ject above that plan an elevation of the 
planting. (See illustration.) In this 
manner the character and form of the 
plants can be more easily studied and se- RIGHT 
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lections made accordingly. When there are poor views to be 
sere pe may be pen in on the elevation and trees se- 
lected w oe & d result. From this elevation the 
height of shrubs may bestudied and selections made by referri 

to the nursery OK. The shrubs are listed L, M or 5 which 
stands for large, medium or small; the method of selecting 
shrubs will be made clear by the accompanying sketch. Care 
should be in selecting shrubs for the front of the 
eet en and this can be seen by the 

otographs in the catalogs. 

As soon as the nursery stock arrives it is best to make a long 
trench and heel in all the material ap ies ing dirt over the 
roots of the plants. In this way the rubs are kept damp and 
in excellent condition and time may be taken in planting the 
place. Then, too, the different shrubs can be more easily found. 

Instead of digging holes for each plant it is best to make 
beds by digging yo ground as one would do in the garden. 
Then holes should be dug and black dirt or manure added when 
necessary. Before placing the shrubs in the ground the roots 
should be pruned with a sharp knife and the broken or bruised 
parts removed for they otherwise form weak spots when decay 
sets in. Dig the holes large enough to comfortably take care 
of the roots and place the plants so that when filled in they 
will be slightly below the level of the nursery rows, in which 
they previously grew. Throw dirt around the roots and move 
the plant up and down until the dirt fills the holes between the 
roots; then get in the hole with the feet 
and pack the dirt firmly around the plant. 
Do not be afraid to do this packing vigor- 
ously for the plants like it and in many 
cases die from the lack of such treatment. 
After the dirt is firmly packed around the 
roots water may be applied and a layer 
of fine dirt raked over the top; this light 
coat of dirt acts as a mulch, assisting in 
keeping the moisture in und. Do 
not water the plants more twice a 
week after they have been set out and 
rake them the day after they are watered; 
that is, loosen the dirt. 

Always cut back the plants after they 
have been placed in the ground for the 
roots are broken and distorted and cannot 
take care of as many leaves as previously, 
and the branches must be cut back pro- 
portionately. A safe rule is to cut back 
@ third of the plant, no matter how hard 
it is to do, for it may be the saving of 
the plant ‘in the long run. 

Ka ere is much to beara about planting 
WRONG but there is pleasure in the learning. 
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The Only Car 


That Does Those Things Is 


Hudson Super-Six 


The Super-Six is the only car that 
ever went 1819 miles in 24 hours. 


It is the only car that ever went 
from San Francisco to New York and 
back in 10 days and 21 hours. In 
that one round trip it twice broke the 
ocean-to-ocean record. 


At Pike’s Peak, a Super-Six Special 
defeated 20 great rivals, all specially 
built for hill climbing. It made the 
ae one in the world’s greatest hill- 
climb. 


It holds all the speed records for 


stock touring cars, and the records for 
quick acceleration. 


Note What That Means 
You say you don’t want a racing car. 
We know you don’t. You will never, 
perhaps, use half the power or s 
of the Super-Six. 


But mark that this motor is a small, 
light, simple Six. We have added no 
size or cylinders. We have taken a 
light Six and, by this invention, in- 
creased its efficiency 80 per cent. And 
solely by reducing friction, which des- 
troys the motor and wastes its power. 


We Did Just This 


The Six-type motor had great limi- 
tations. Despite all perfections, much 
vibration still remained. And vibration 
causes friction. 


Some engineers, including the Hud- 
son, were testing Eights and Twelves. 
They felt that twin-type motors might 
solve the friction problem. The trend 
was away from Sixes. 


Then Hudson engineers brought out 
this Super-Six invention. It is a Hud- 
son invention, patented by Hudson. 
In this new-type Six they obtained all 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1959 
Touring Sedan . . 2175 





{ Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Limousine ... .; 
(All prices f.0.6. Detroit) Li 


the efficiency and endurance sought for 
in the multi-cylinder type and they did 
this without adding cylinders, compli- 
cations or weight. 


All in Endurance 
All the Super-Six records—for speed, 
hill-climbing and _ long-distance—were 
won by this motor’s endurance. They 
mean that motor wear and friction 
are reduced to almost nothing. 


By excelling in these feats, it proved 
that this motor will outlast any other 
type. 

That is what you want above every- 
thing else. You want less wasted power, 
less wear, less friction. That means, 
of course, supreme performance. But 
it also means supreme economy. 


What You Can’t Afford 
Some men will say, “I can't afford 
a superb car like the Hudson.” 


But you can. All this beauty, luxury 
and superlative performance will cost 
you less then many a car without 
them. 


The Super-Six invention, in all prob- 
ability, doubles the life of a motor. 
It saves the power which was wasted 
in friction. And this year we add a 
new gasoline saver which saves a great 
deal more. 


No other fine car gives such value as 
the Hudson. No other car has a motor 
which compares with this. A _ higher- 
quality car is impossible. Yet note how 
fur the Hudson undersells many cars 
that it out-performs. 


Go see and prove this car. It is now 
the largest-selling car above $1200. And 


the saving shows in the Hudson price. 


$2925 Town Car .. + + « $292S 
Town Car Landaulet « 3025 
Landaulet . 3025 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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FREE— 
Send for this catalog“B" 
before you buy abicycle 


Learn why the Iver jo for thirty 
years has ranked as erica’s best de- 
signed and best built bicycle. Why it can’t 
be beat for speed, strength, easy riding 
and long wearing qualities. 

Made of seamless steel tubing, not the 
welded tubing used in cheap bicycles. Fin- 
ished with four coats of Baked, hand- 
rubbed enamel and heavy nickel over 
copper plate. 17 models—a bicycle for 
every purpose and every member of the 
family. $35 to $55. Juveniles, $20 to $25. 

A friendly Iver Johnson Revolver in the 
home means safety. $6.75, $7.50. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
348 River Street . - Fitchburg, Maes. 
New York : 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 
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LARGER TOOLS LESSEN LABOR 

Some of the machinery in use twenty 
and thirty years ago looks ex ingl 
small to us now, as we happen to find it 
in serap piles. One of the earlier mowing 
machines was brought to light by the 
present high price of junk, and we noticed 
it on a junk gatherer’s wagon the other 
day. It was really about half the size 
and weight of the machines in common 
use today, yet we can remember when 
those machines were considered a marvel 





in getting over the acreage. They cut a 
|four and a half foot swath, whereas the 
| very earliest machines cut butfour, the 
|inerease of six inches in width appearing 
|to us at that time as being something 
|wonderful. They look small mdeed when 
alongside of the six and eight foot cut 
machines in use today. 

It is the same way with most of our 
farm machinery; we are lessening labor 
all along the fine by the use larger 
tools. Farmers who would have nothing 
whatever to do with ang plows ten years 
ago are farming with them today. We 
have one, and while we do not find it 
advisable to use it under all conditions, 
we make enough use of it so that we do 
not feel it would pay us to get along with- 
where there is an over- 


You Can Snap 


Your Fingers 


at the ill effects 
of caffeine when 
you change from 
coffee to 


out one. Onl 





growth of trash to plow under or the soil 
is rain packed so it plows unusually hard, 
do we find the gang plow unpractical. 
Ours has helped us to get a lot of ground 
turned over in the shortest possible time 
during the five years we have owned it. 
As it is with mowers and plows, so it is 
with almost every other tool on the farm; 
work is lessened by making a wider cut. 


BICYCLES Several years ago we bought an extra 
section and added it to our harrow and 


: put on another horse to pull it. The hay 
rake is a third wider than was the old 
rake used in “airly days,” and we even 
cultivate two rows of corn at once, when 
conditions favor the use of the two-row 
cultivator. Most all machinery is built to 
cut a wider swath, or plow more land, or 
harrow a greater strip at a single move 
across the field, and labor is lessened as 
a result.—H. H., Kan. 
A PROFITABLE CASH CROP 
Soybeans are preferable to cow for 
the man who practices intensive pe , 
They produce two to five times as muc 
seed to the acre and will also yield from 
one-third to one-half more hay per acre 
thancowpeas. Owing to their upright 
growth soybeans are easily harvested with 
Paws and are — to — - Digect_to You. 
y. During an ordinary season soils o 
oven e we will yield Bone ty HELPER MIXERS 
bushels of soybeans per acre. e value of me MAKE | ASY 
the seed may be conservatively estimated aa CEMENT WORKS 
at $2 per bushel. If the seed is not mar- Just the machine for 
keted, it may be fed with profit to farm putting in pidewalks, 
animals; the feeding value of ground soy- icon oe. oe ait 
is similar to that of oilmeal. Soy- strong, mixes perfect- 
bean hay is practically equal to alfalfa » and lasts years. 
un by hand or power. 


Sold on trial. Write 
for free literature and 
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Quick Shipment 


direct from manufacturers. 
Highest quality warm air 
furnace at wholesale 
Writefor catalog filled with 
helpful hints on home heat- 
and telling oe youcan 
save m onthis 
ful ant. One on 


other farm machine? Doesn't 7 

it supply « most necessary / 
element to life? Doesn't # work an 
ceasingly, untiringly? Doesn't # require 7) 
little or no attention? Why not buy o 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 


with double geara tig od bones and 0 werld- wide j 


fepwtation 
“Let the Wind Pump Your Water for Nothing” 


Stover Manufacturing @EngineCo. / 


SAMSON AVENUE, FREEPORT. We Wetreviite WAUS 





OTTAWA FNGINES 
Kerosene -Gasoline 


With my Kerosene Engine you ean get more Ni} 
poe from a gallon of 6¢ Kerosene than you can | 
rom a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- - - 

Al | in feeding value. 
Any soil which will grow good corn will 
i | produce a profitable growth of soybeans. 
i | Three to five pecks of seed is per acre. 
Soybeans are planted in rows with either 
a grain drill or a corn planter. Subsequent 
cultivation is similar to that employed in 
the cornfield, whether the crop be for hay, 
pasture or grain. Soybeans usually are not 
seeded solid on ii:e ground, because they do 
not smother out the weeds and get 
“worsted” if cultivating is neglected. 
When soybeans are desired for pasture, 
cattle or hogs may be turned on them 
when the first pods are well filled. They 
do best when not pastured too heavily, as 
they are somewhat injured by tramping. 
Usually three or four days are sufficient 
| for curing soybeans hay.—C. W., Kan. 


oline engine. No cranking, no batteries, easy to | 
start, easy to operate. | 
Eve farmer who | 
Valuable Free pina engine or j 
expects to buy one should know how to 
exactly what an engine is worth—Why I use the 
valve In the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Trial. 10 Yoar Guarantee. 
Longest sold direct from fac- 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
415 ConcreteAve.,VWeaterloo,!a. 














Style “Copiey.” 
State size wanted. REVERSISLE COLLAB CO. Dept. () Boston, Mase. 











It will be a good investment of time for you 
to study each advertisement in this issue. 














EARLY PASTURE MANAGEMENT 

The early spring management of pas- 
tures is a limiting factor in the production 
of grasses later in the season. In the 
spring when the earth thaws and the 
ground softens the stock should be kept off 
the pastures. The first green grass does 
the stock little good, and to eat it down 
close as fast as it grows is injurious to it. 
Grass after the weather has held it in 
check needs leaf surface, and needs to be 
allowed to make its natural early growth. 
If it is kept grazed down its roots are 
exposed to the sun and do not develop 
sufficient strength to carry the plant into 
the summer in good condition. Every 
experienced stockman knows that pastures 
allowed to get a vigorous start before being 
grazed have a much greater carrying capa- 
city than those kept closely grazed. 

Give the grasses an op “ge pee to 
become palatable and capable of nourish- 
ing the stock before rates me the stock out 
to pasture. In the cornbelt states that 
time seldom comes much before the first of 
May. Young cattle and dairy cows should 
be kept on winter rations until the sun has 
had time to fill the grass with nourishment. 
It is useless to attempt to fatten animals 
or to keep dairy cows up to high p pr roduction 
when they are running about the pasture 
after tender bits of watery grass during 
the early spring. I have seen dairy cows 
fall off in milk yields when turned out early 
and their grain rations continued. In 
spite of the grain the cows lost in condition 
and milk flow because they expended their 
energies running after new grass. Keep 
dairy cows and fattening stock out of the 
pastures until the grass is big enough to 
stand grazing and conditions are favorable 

or grazing; then one can turn the stock 
oa and know that they will make rapid 
growth and economical production. 

Judgment must be exercised to avoid 
overstocking pastures in the spring, or 
allowing them to be tramped in wet 
weather. If one seeks to derive maximum 
returns from a pasture he must regulate the 
number of animals kept in the pasture 

— to its capacity for furnishing 

1 at the different periods. If silage is 
fed a week or ten days later in the spring 
a smaller quantity will be needed during 
the summer, 

It is a perplexing problem to keep the 
pastures eaten down sufficiently to keep 
the herbage fresh and sweet early in the 
eason and still not leave the stock in the 
lurch later on. Of late it has become al- 
most imperative to provide some means 
ff tiding stock over the midsummer season 
instead of vainly regretting that it has 
occurred. Fortunately, however, this 

ondition can be controlled successfully 
by feeding silage during the spring and 
summer and regulating the quantity by 
the condition of stock a pastures. 
Chen, too, if more silage is fed during the 
early part of the season a small amount 
will suffice later in the summer.—W.M.K. 


WHY PRICES ARE HIGH 

Some months ago when sugar started to 
take a rise in price, the demand was greater 
than usual = farmers, as well as some 
town folk, an to lay in sugar by the 
hundred thew I was advised to do the 
same thing, but upon inquiring at the 
stores I found one groceryman that would 
not price sugar in hundred pound lots and 
he explained: “The more people that get 
scared and buy in quantity, the higher 
sugar will go until all have laid in their 
supplies; then the brisk demand falling 
off, sugar will go to normal prices again.’ 

This set me to thinking, and it is true 
of any commodity. While prices are 
normal it is well to lay in supplies, but 
when there is a scarcity, the fewer ple 

vho buy, and thesmaller the lots purchased, 
the greater the tendency to hold prices 
down to normal. Had you ever thought 
of it that way?—O. R. x 
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Do you want to heat- 
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ONE ( © )\ROOM |or|WHOLE} [fru HOUSE? 


You have fussed and shivered long enough—trying to heat your 
house with old fashioned methods which yield little comfort with 
great labor and many disappointments. Why not make your 
whole house just like June, even in below-zero weather? An IDEAL 


RAN [DEAL = 


RADIATORS 


These IDEAL outfits heat the whole house with one fire and 
require no more care-taking than to run a stove for one room. 
IDEAL Boilers burn fuels of any locality, hard coal, soft coal, screenings, pea coal, 


slabs, etc, and give heating results that open up the whole house with good, healthful heat 
throughout chilly days or bitter cold nights—not necessary to have acellar or water pressure, 


The lasting heat that costs the least 


It is wise even to increase your borrowing at the bank in order to have IDEAL heating this 
winter for the comfort and savings that IDEAL heating will give you will 
make you more moncy than the bank interest you may pay. ss 








AMERICAN Ra- 
diatorsand IDEAL 
Boilers 


Get this book about Ideal Heating 


Don’t put it off another day. Read up and get all the information 


AMERICAN Radiators will give you. Write today and get a copy 
of “Ideal Heating.” Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


5% AMBRIGANRADIATOR COMPANY owiz2r= 


—_ ULVE RTS 
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heating outfit will do this for you 
and will last as long as the building 
stands and never need repair or 


The smallest cottage or largest 
building can be equipped at present 
attractive prices to suit anyone’s 














A No. A30 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $210, wereused toheat 
this farm house, at’ which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 





cost of labor, . val freight, etc. Our IDEAL Hot Water 
which vary ae and Supply Boilers will supply 
other conditions. The IDEAL outfit is ~— fA 
the only feature of the house which is oat of few dollars tor "Soak 
aever worth less than you paid for it. tor season. 


cost, and fuel economy that an IDEAL Boiler and 









of ee 5 as well as Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Sid- 
ing and all forms of exposed sheet metal wor ; give 
greatest service and resistance to rust, if —_ from 


ees: SRC UANIEED 
neta ome pnd fie eee 


AMERICAN SHEET ANI, TIN PLATE COMPANY. meron Frick Building. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
lease mention Succ Farming when writing to po ae 
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GOOD PASTURE INSURANCE 








NE of the puzzling features of corn- 

belt agriculture is the lack of appreci- 

ation of good pastures. All practical 
farmers admit that pastures produce 
cheap growth and gains in flesh condition. 
The gains produced on pasture are from | 
one-third to one-half cheaper than those | 
ow in the feedlot, and yet few 
armers are making maximum use of their 
pastures. A few experienced stockmen, 
who appreciate the value of good pastures 
in developing profitable systems of stock 
farming will feed and encourage pasture 
grasses until they respond with astonish- 
ing generosity, but the rule on most farms 
is to utilize for pasture only land that is 
wet, sour, hilly, thin or otherwise not 
adapted for cultivated crops. 

When a piece of land is unfit for any- 
thing else, it is often referred to as good 
for pasture. This is a mistake. Some of 
our most popular native grasses are vigor- 
ous growers and in time will gain a foot- 
hold in inhospitable soils, but they cannot 
perform the miracle of yielding profitable 
grazing where excessive moisture, de- 





above the ground there can be no fixation 





of carbon, which finally results in the 
death of the plant. If the grass is kept 
grazed too closely the result is a growth of 
many undesirable weeds that displace 
the grasses and clovers in occupying the 
land. No one thing can be done that will 
build up pastures more rapidly than pas- 
turing them moderately and leaving a rank 





growth of grass late in the season to pro-| 
tect, the plants during the winter. It is 
almost equal to a coat of manure, 


As a safe means of building up the fer- | 
tility of the soil and reducing the cost, of 
operating the farm the growth of pasture 
grasses has no superior. We all know the 
value of a mulch to soils and how, by 
keeping the soil covered productiveness is 
restored. A good stand of pasture grass 
moderately grazed, makes a splendid 
mulch, keeps the soil dark, cool and moist 
in the summer, and protects it from the 
elements in the winter. ‘The soil being 
at all times filled with the roots of livin 
plants, no available plant food is sllawed 
to go to waste. All things considered the 





ficiency of plant food and other unfavor- 
able conditions prevail. Grass plants | 
respond as profitably as any other crops to 
a congenial environment. They can stand 
more adverse conditions than cultivated 
crops, but this is not an excuse for their 
neglect and abuse on so many farms. 

The use of farm manures on pasture 
lands will pay handsomely, but they are 
seldom available in adequate quantities. 
Many soils, however, are in need of 
different treatment in order to adapt them 
to native grasses. Lime may be needed 
to sweeten the soil so that the clovers 
may be seeded with the grasses. If the 
land has been pastured for many years 
yho&’phorus is sure to be needed and should 
e applied in some available form. Low, 
marshy or mucky soils require potassium 
in which they are invariably deficient. 
Thoro drainage is one of the important 
essentials in getting good returns from | 
pasture lands. Thousands of acres of | 
waterlogged land that is raggedly covered | 
with inferior grasses, could, if properly 
drained and limed, be made the most | 
productive grass land in the cornbelt. If 
maximum crops of grasses and clovers are 
produced heavy pasturing in the spring 
and fall must never be permitted. 

Some Good Grasses 

Bluegrass is our most dependable grass | 
for pasture in the cornbelt. 1t thrives well | 
over a wide area and under favorable soil 
conditions furnishes a greater percentage | 
of nutrients than any other grass. But| 
there are many other valuable grasses with 
special local adaptions, so that farmers | 
have an opportunity to select one or more 
to seed with the bluegrass. It is always 
well to depend largely upon native grasses 
3 the basis in seeding pastures. 

Grasses should never be grazed closely. | 
This will in time ruin the best pastures, 
especially on thin lands or those subject |} 








to soil erosion. About half the dry matter | ability to teach them to eat dry feeds is an 
in the plant consists of carbon, which | important factor. 


comes from the air, chiefly thru the grass | roughage and grain which they will handle 
blades. When there is no growth of grass | is a dependable index to their thriftiness. 


the stock and pasture, before unfavorable 
| weather conditions cut down our profits 


maintenance of good pastures is the ideal 

means of reducing operating expenses and 

maintaining fertility on our farms. 
How-Silos Help Pastures 

In connection with the profitable utiliz- 
ation of pastures I want to urge the im- 
portance of silos in providing a supplement 
to the grass crop. A perplexing problem 
has always been the management of pas- 
tures so that they would be grazed suffi- 
ciently to keep the grass and clovers fresh 
and tender and still not be grazed down 
too closely later in the season. Here the 
silos come to our aid and enable us to feed 
succulent corn at times when the pastures 
begin to decline in stock supporting cap- 
acity, or before the grass is grazed too 
closely to afford protection for the roots 
during periods of severe drouth. 

The common mistake of allowing grass 
to get too short before relief is given gets 
both stock and grasses on the down grade 
and entails losses that may be avoided by 
promptly feeding silage once or twice a 
day. It is always better to feed a little 
silage before there is need for it than to 
wait until the grass shows signs of declin- 
ing and the stock falling away in produc- 
tion or condition. By supplying feed early 
the change is more gradual while at the 
same time more pasture grass will be avail- 
able for grazing later on. The time when 
stock and pastures can be left to run 
themselves unheeded during the summer 
months has passed, not because the stock 
is less hardy, nor because the pasture 

rasses have fess sustaining powers than 
eemerty but. because experience has 
proved that more profit can be obtained 
by looking closely to the condition of both 


In raising calves by hand the feeder’s 


The amount of dry 


¢ you can do it with a Red River 
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Save Your 
Thresh Bill 





Special threshing outfit. Good 
work without breakdowns, The 
Red River Special saves the 
farmer’s grain. Beats it out. 
“Saved enough more of our 
grain over other machines to 

y ourthresh bills,’’sayAndrew 
tt and 17 other farmers of 
Kerwin, Kansas, Buy or hire a 


Red River 
| §pecial 


shakers toss and beat the straw 
as you would by hand, 90 per cent 


just 
t the b 
oF ne Stain te Sine Debinithe Gus ™ 


less lost time for you. Or 
te and Jearn about our “Junior” 
machine. Small enough to make 
ing own grain pay. Write 

for the River Special . 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


of 


Stackers, Peedcrs 


and Oil-Gas Tractors 







ive you 15 days to test it. I 
isn't right return it 
we'll your money. 
Varieties For 
Every Section 





I want eager, am- 
bitious men, the kind that 
like to clean cp $40 to $50 a day. 
I'll make them winners. Men are 
getting rich, selling my wonderful 12 tools 
mone. Pulls posts, stretches wire, fixes 
wheels, etc. Write me immediately, 
. 3. Harrah, Pres, 

TheHarrah Mig. Co., 40 Spring St., Bloomfield, ind. 


Clover. 
all field seeds. 
A. BERRY SEED CO. Gox 119 
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PREPARING FOR CORN 

The weather was so favorable for plow- 
ing last fall in many sections of the corn- 
belt that rather more than the usual acre- 
age was plowed in readiness for this year’s 
corn crop. How best to handle this fall 

lowed land is now a question with us. 

There the planting is to be done on the 
surface, aa checked, probably no tool 
serves the purpose of putting the fall 
plowing in good condition for the smooth- 
ing harrow better than the disc harrow. 
Sometimes once over with the disc but 
more usually twice, leaves the soil in a 
mellow, well stirred condition. One or 
two harrowings with the smoothing harrow 
completes the preparation ready for the 
planter. Whether the planter is then 
used with wire and the corn checked, or 
it is equipped with furrow openers and 
the corn planted by drill, the land is 
well prepared to receive the seed. 

Not so much in the northern or eastern 
portions of the cornbelt but more in the 
southwest section, it is a common practice 
to use the lister on fall plowed land. 
Unless considerable trash was plowed 
under, this works well, and leaves the 
corn planted in a manner to stand more 
dry weather than if planted on the surface. 
In some sections of the southwest there 
is a dislike for fall plowing because it will 
not always stand the drouth as well as 
spring plowing or listing. Listed corn is 
put down where it roots deeply and is 
well protected from dry weather. Usually 
no work is needed on fall plowing before 
listing and where listing is done with the 
riding lister the seed is planted at one 
operation. Where dry weather conditions 
are usually to be reckoned with during 
the summer, there is really no better way 
of getting a corn crop started quickly and 
finished with the minimum of moisture 
than by listing the fall plowing. Where 
too much rather than too little rain is 
the rule, surface planting is, of course 
the plan to follow. In such sections of 
the cornbelt fall plowed land invariably 
out yields the surface plowing because fall 
plowing more readily drains ~~ 4 the 
surplus moisture and it remains in better 
tilth during periods of heavy rainfall.— 
H. H., Kan. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SUNFLOWERS 

“Tame” sunflowers produce chicken 
feed of a good quality and yields of from 
four to eight tons of heads per acre are 
not uncommon. The dry heads contain 
7.27 percent water; 12.63 percent protein; 
14.41 precent fat; 34.56 percent nitrogen 
free extract; 24.40 percent fibre and 6.73 
pereentash. The weight per bushel of seed 
varies from 25 to 35 pounds and will aver- 
age about 30 pounds. 

Sunflowers grow best on a light, well- 
drained, well-tilled and fertile soil. On 
such a soil a yield of from 30 to 50 bushels 
of seed per acre may be expected when 
conditions are favorable for the crop. 
This crop is well adapted for alkali soils. 
The preparation of the land for sunflowers 
and its consequent cultivation, is similar 
to that required by corn. 

The seed may be planted two to four 
inches deep, in hills three feet apart, or 
drilled in rows three or three and one-half 
feet apart. The plants are thinned when 
from eight to ten inches high, to twelve to 
sixteen inches apart in the row. When 
planted in drills, from ten to fifteen pounds 
of seed are required per acre. 

The seeds are not injured by slight 
freezing of the ground and may be planted 
early in the season. The plant is remark- 
ably free from insect and fungus pests, 
and withstands dry weather without per- 
ceptible injury. 

Sunflowers may be grown between po- 
tato rows. To avoid shading the potatoes 
the sunflowers are planted in every third 
or fourth row, and the plants are not 
closer together than twenty-four inches. 

The heads are harvested shortly before 
they are thoroly ripe. They are dried be- 
fore storing to prevent moulding.—C. W. 
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4 7 DTM, 
‘Bare Spots”’ Costing You? ™g 
One little “bare spot” inevery 20hills meansone [Rapp 
acre out of every 75 | a total loss! two out of 
forty! six out of 120!!! Your actual loss due to 


planting would stagger you! Prevent 
this loss! Increase your crops—like 200,000 
other corn growers—by planting with the 


HAYES 


FOUR WHEEL PLANTER 
30th ANNIVERSARY OF LEADERSHIP 


—the only planter that is guaranteed to increase your crops 
—that actually duplicates the care and accuracy of skillful 
human hands, 


Positively Regulates Planting Depth 


to a fraction of an inch on level or most uneven ground. 
“Bare spots’’ caused by uneven planting are prevented. 


Covers Like Human Hands! 


The Hayes “hills’” the earth over the corn like a pair of 
hands. Packs sides firmly—prevents washouts, 3 a 
lid loose ridge on top so young shoots can 

/ break through. Coverswhereall others fail. 

The Hayes Drop never misses a hill!’ The 

\g Hayes checks accurately. Has self-cleaning 
wheels! Gives long, economical service. 


a ¥ 2000 Dealers 


sell and recommend the Hayes Four Wh 
—dleader for 30 years. Find out about it ae 
See your local dealer or write us for our won- 
ul book of “Planter Facts”. Contains 
most astounding experiences you ever read, 

It's free. Send a postal or letter today. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
Dept. 10, Galva, Ill. 














Woven with a mechanically 
hinged joint. Big, full gauge 
wires—full weight—full 


length rolls. Superior quality 
galvanizing—proof against hardest 


weather conditions. 


American Steel Fence Posts last a life- 
time. Hold fence secure against all 
conditions. 


Sent Free—Our Book, “‘How to Build a Fence.” 
Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 
Awarded Grand Prize at Panama Pacific International Exposition 
The Supreme Award of Merit 








SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
NOTEBOOK 














HE flocks of seed advertisements 

and seed catalogs predict a coming 

spring. They at least keep up one’s 
hope of a coming seed time. A seed cata- 
log always had a lure for me different from 
anything else. What a change a few years 
have made in them. See how the fine 
half-tones replace the old wood cuts and 
really the size and shape of the specimen. 
Such a catalog increases one’s respect for 
the man who got it out. 


Again we are pruning the orchard. It is 
marvelous the amount of wood that seems 
to need taking out annually. Of course 
it is nothing like the amount we took out 
the first time we pruned. It is just little 
limbs we have to take out now. 


Now that all the trees have fruited we 
find several that are worthless or as nearly 
so as an apple can be. We are going to 
top work these with good apples. A neigh- 
bor has some Jonathan trees that are 
doing fine. We shall use these largely. 
With us the Jonathan is really a winter 
apple. 

It was quite an event when we finally 
got running water, both hot and cold, in 
our house. We have anticipated this 
pleasure for sometime and the realization 
was fully up to the anticipation. Our 
contract with the plumber was for $200 
which included all that was necessary for a 
fully equipped bathroom and two sinks. 
5 Ae the cistern, laid the tile and made 
the septic tank, all of which cost us about 
$75 besides our labor. For real comfort 
and enjoyment it has an auto beat by 
many miles. Some day when we can 
afford it we want to add electric lights 
and then we will be equipped. 

Did you notice any of our congressmen 
starting an investigation a few years ago 
as to the low price received for farm pro- 
ducts? I never heard of it at least. If 
hogs were four dollars or less and eggs six 
cents it was all the better for it meant a full 
dinner pail at little cost for the other fel- 
low. The present prices hardly give the 
average farmer an adequate return for his 
work yet in many quarters he is branded 
as a highwayman. 

Commission houses are generally begin- 
ning to advise caution about going too 
deeply into the feeding business for the 
coming year. Signs of the approach of 
peace begin to cause speculation as to 
what will be the effect on the market. Well, 
up or down whichever way the market 
goes, here is wishing for a speedy coming 
of peace. 

A great many rawboned colts, thin from 
lack of feed, are im evidence just now. 
Because the fine-boned, mature looking 
little colt seldom makes a big horse many 
think these rawbo yourgsters are 

rowthy. A colt kept thim pever makes 
fis best growth. It is ont the fat that 
stops the growth of the fine-boned little 
chunk; it is his ancestors. The really 
growthy colt will get all the more grow 

if he carries some fat. 

We have the ground frozen hard and 
deep this winter. For two seasons now 
the frost has been shallow and for that 
reason the subsoil has had less water- 
holding capacity. Now that Jack Frost 


is loosening up the soil again it will be | 


easier to store up moisture, and we need it 
for we are not carrying over any surplus. 


| But the spring always brings us the rain if 
we can only save it. So far it has been a 

| good winter for the clover as all the sleet 

| we have had came on top of a thick layer 
of loose snow. Altogether we have the 
promise at least of a good year. 

| Gluten feed is being pushed hard in our 

| neighborhood as a feed : to balance up the 
corn ration. Gluten feed is a straight, safe 
feed and as far as the protein analysis is 
all right for that purpose but I do not like 
the idea of a corn product to balance a 
corn ration. It would be lacking in the 
same mineral elements that corn is. Any- 

| way a mixed ration always seems to 

| more digestible. 

In December we mentioned some steers 
| we were feeding in the cornfield. Later 
we finished them in the yard when the 
cornfield grew lean. They were 1000- 
| pound cattle and in good flesh when we got 
them. They gained two une a doe tr 
the eighty-five days we Fed them and as 
there was a spread of $2.65 between the 
buying and the selling price they made us 
good returns. 

Every time we feed a bunch of steers 
I am watching the way the different in- 
dividuals devel6p and trying to locate the 
“why.” I suppose every one feeding cattle 
is doing the same thing. It is one of the 
entrancing things of the business, how a 
short legged, short faced, wide muzzled 
steer will out gain and out weigh your 
expectations and how the long faced 
peaked nosed steer will disappoint you all 
the time. 

A pool hall as one usually sees it is to me 
an abomination. I can see where the game 
itself might be enjoyable in the right 
environment for a little recreation. In a 
dirty room filled up with loafers and 
secondhand tobacco smoke it would be 
disgusting. I would as soon loaf away my 
time in some rendering worksif I were that 





hard pressed for diversion. The time some 
| men waste in there is wicked. Some farm- 
|ers go in and spend the day there when 
their work and their family need them at 
home. A man does not need social enjoy- 
ment any more than his wife does. 
man’s business if it is any good at all 
needs most of his time. 

Last week Middle Hill Farm was in 
mourning because we had lost one of our 
most faithful servants, a good old mare. 
Long hard days together in the field link a 
man and a team closely together if the man 
has any love for horses at all. Here wasa 
mare that went thru a lot of hardships 
with us. She was one of the four mares 
with which we began farming for ourselves. 
True blue, she never refused in mud, snow, 
or anything to pull all she could no matter 
how m:.ny times she had tried and failed. 
I don’t think I am sentimental but I miss 
her. I wonder if it is not just that same 
unquestioning service that the Good Mas- 
ter is wanting of each of us as we are pull- 
ing the load we must carry.—Geo. W. 
Godfrey, Iowa. 


Bad gullies and washes are often stopped 
by laying a tile drain under them. Even 
| better results may be obtained b 

| discarded timothy hay in the ily after 
the tile drain has been placed. A few 
stakes driven at intervals of a rod or two 
will prevent the hay from floating off until 
it becomes set. 
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More Thana Tractor! 


The Bates Steel Mule will do more 
kinds of farm work than any tractor 
built. Itis the only machine that will 
replace horses for every farm operation 
from plowing to harvesting. 


is propelled with a “Crawler” instead of a 
wheel. It works on any soil wet or dry thé 

ear ’round and does not pack the ground. 
Thousands in successful use. Write for details. 


JOLIET OIL. TRACTOR COMPANY 
111 Benton Street, Joliet, Ill. 














NEWS ITEMS FOR FARMERS 
Demand for Ayrshires 
The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association re- 
ports that during the past winter two 
shipments of purebred Ayrshires have been 
made to Hawaii. The first shipment con- 
sisted of two from J. W. Clise to H. P. 
Faye, at Kanai. The second was from 
Stebrae Farm, California, to William Rice 
of the same address. Altho prices for this 
breed are high in America this indicates 
that other countries are recognizing the 
worth of this stock. Australia, ina, 
New Zealand, South America, and South 
Africa are other prospective markets for 
any surplus we can produce. 
Turkey Red Wheat Superior 
During the past year the Nebraska 
experiment station has found that ‘“Mar- 
velous” wheat stools less and yields less 
than turkey red. Claims have been made 
thi it this “new” variety took less seed but 
due to greater stooling produced a larger 
yield than the better known varieties. The 
recent results show the contrary to be 
true. Where two pecks were sown the 
yields were 46.5 and 48.5 bushels a a 
ively for Marvelous and Turkey 
where the seedings were five pecks, the 
Marvelous yielded 52 bushels as contrasted 
with 57 of the Turkey Red. These results 
might not hold true each year but they 
indicate that the old variety is still super- 
10r. 
A $25,000 Jersey Calf 
The “golden”’ calf of modern times is the 
latest claim of the dairy world. A son has 
recently been born to Sophie 19th, a 
world’s champion long-distance butter cow, 
for which its owners have refused $25, 000. 
The mother’s record is over two and t 
quarters tons of butter in six years. 
Silage Increases Gains 
More silage and less corn make anges 
and bigger gains on steers accordin 
recent reports from one heart state. - 
lots were fed, the first on a ration of 17 
pounds shelled corn, 29 pounds silage, 2 
pounds oilmeal and 144 pounds alfalfa, 
the other lot received 84 pounds corn, y 
pounds silage, 2 pounds ‘camel, and oe) 
pounds alfalfa The gains averaged 2 2 64 
pounds per iy for lot one and 3.04 pounds 
for lot two, at a cost of $9.57 and $7.67 per 
hundred respectively. 
Agricultural Study in Schools 
Twenty states now require instruction 
in agriculture in the public schools, accord- 
ing to the most recent estimate in a 
bulletin just off the press. In twenty- 
three other states it is included in the 
teachers’ examinations and in six it is 
prescribed in the course of study. This 
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introduction of agricultural study into 
the public school curriculum has all | 
occurred within the last twelve years and | 
shows the recognized importance of edu- | 
cation for the farmer along his chosen line. | 
World’s Champion Four-Year-Old Cow 
Sophie’s Adora now bears the World’s 
champion four-year-old Jersey record and 
s champion of all Channel Island breeds 
of that age. In 365 days she produced 
15,852.2 pounds of milk containing 880 
pounds of butterfat. This amounts to 
1,044.7 pounds of butter, figured on an 
85 percent basis. 
Eradication of Cattle Tick 
During the past year over 40,000 square 
miles of territory have been released from 
cattle tick quarantine, according to the 
recent report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Within the past three years 106,810 | 
juare miles have thus been opened up for 
eef and dairy production. This enlarges 
the market for purebred stock. 





Heavy pruning of the newiy set fruit 
tree is the best insurance of its life. 





Mature leaves of the larger plants of 
ibbage, tomato, sweet potato, and other 
plants, may be pruned em transplanted, 
only the smaller immature leaves being 
eft. This lessens their moisture evapor- 
iting capacity until new roots form. 
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LY SEEDING OF LEGUM 
HARMFUL 

When the weather appears favorable 
and the soil is in fine condition, we are 
all rather inclined to rush our crops into 
the ground. With many crops it is all 

ight to do this, but with some it is not. 
The spring seasons of the past few years 
have been so erratic in the way of weather 
that we are always in doubt as to when 
real spring has come and when it has not, 
consequently any crop which should not 
be planied until spring really has arrived, 
leaves one doubting as to when to plant it. 

A spring seeding of clover or alfalfa is 
ordinarily best when started as soon as 
safe to do so, as it then gets a good root 
system established before punished by a 
midsummer drouth, but here again the 
action of spring weather has much to do 
with it. We should not be deceived by a 
few warm, sunny days, for as it has been 
nearly every spring for the last eight or 
ten years, these warm days have been but 
an intermission of winter, and any crop 
rushed in at the first impulse has suffered 
for it by the freeze-up that followed. If 
you simply cannot resist seeding during 
the first warm days, instead of sowing 
broadeast and covering lightly with a 
harrow, try as « grain drill. We have 
sown clover with. ours, shutting off the 
feed entirely, thus letting an average of 
from 12 to 15 pounds to the acre thru the 
feed tubes. 8 is put deeper in the 
ground and is more evenly covered. We 
never have had any sown in this way 
killed by a late freeze, since it is longer 
in getting thru and the weather is warmed 
to stay warm by that time. 

We have lost broadcasted seed, how- 
ever, by freezing just as the plant was in 
the “crook”. At this stage either clover 
or alfalfa is very tender and can be en- 
tirely killed by a freeze that crusts the 
ground. When spring seasons suffer so 
many relapses, as have the last few, it is 
only the part of prudence to pass by the 
first few warm days and wait until the 
weather is really settled before seeding 
either clover or alfalfa.—H. H., Kan. 


CANADIAN FIELD PEAS 
In my farming experience I have found 

Canadian field peas one of our most valu- 
able crops for the dairy and stock farm. 
On fertile, well-drained land they will, 
when planted at the proper time, make a 
strong and rapid growth and furnish a lot 
of valuable feed for cattle, sheep and swine. 

By its rapid growth and early maturity 
this crop provides succulent feed for stoc 
at the time of the year when grass is begin- 
ning to decline in stock carrying capacity. 
Cows are very fond of it and when fed on | 

reen pea vines respond wonderfully well | 
in milk yields. If the crop is planted at 
different dates the season of soiling may be 
extended for several weeks. Sheep and 
swine make cheap and rapid gains when 
given the run of a field of luxuriant 
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eA 
vines. If a small amount of grain is fed in 
connection with the run of such forage 
crops a properly balanced ration can be 
obtained, and the sheep and swine may be 
fitted for the summer market at a very low | 
cost for grain feeds. Both the seed and the | 
vines are very rich in protein; the seed 
contains more than double the amount of | 
digestible protein contained in corn and | 
about eighty-three percent more than oats 
and sixty-five percent more than in wheat. 
The vines are about equal pound for 
yound with clover and alfalfa hay for stock 
feeding. 
Clay, clay loam and alluvial soils are 
better adapted to Canadian field peas than 
sandy and gravelly soils. The first sow- 








ings should be made as soon as the ground 
ean be properly fitted in the spring. 


The 





j}and that no time should be wasted in 


| acter to those which naturally live upon 
| alfalfa, and that alfalfa fields may be 
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plowing and fitting of the land should be 
about the same as for small grain, altho, 
as a rule, it will pay to give the land one or 
two extra harrowings to put the soil in a 
firiely pulverized condition, so essential to 
the successful growth of this legume. The 
seed should be sown alone or in combina- 
tion with oats; if alone, use about six pecks 
of peas to the acre; if with oats use three 
pee <s and six pecks of oats. The may 

put in broadcast or with a drill, and in 
either case the seed should be covered at 
least two inches deep, Many farmers pre- 
fer to sow the field peas first and then split 
the rows as much as possible in drilling 
in the oats. If the peas are sown broad- 
cast the dise harrow will cover the seeds 
better than a drag or smoothing harrow. 

Rye and barley may be used with them, 
but the oats and peas combination gives 


best results. The crop cut for hay when 
most of the in the pods are hard and 
the vines sti makes excellent hay for 


green 

dairy cattle and sheep. If the peas are 
allowed to become more mature they will 
shatter out in harvesting. Horses that 
are not being worked will keep in excellent 
condition if fed this hay along with clover 
and mixed hay during the winter months. 

Canadian field peas are an ideal nurse 
crop for seeding with clover and alfalfa. 
In many localities where these crops have 
failed to make a good stand when sceded 
with small in crops, the problem has 
been solved by usin eld peas alone, or in 
combination with the oat crop. If clover 
or alfalfa is seeded with the mixed crop it is 
desirable to use a lighter seeding of oats 
and so as to avoid smothering out the 
tiny plants in the clover and alfalfa seed- 
ing, and to cut the stubble higher than is 
custo when an ordinary mowing 


machine is used in harvesting the crop.— 











INOCULATING SOILS FOR 
LEGUMES 


While there is diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the importance of inoculating soils 
for clover, alfalfa and soybeans, the major- 
ity of successful growers re ize the 
importance of the presence of the proper 
kinds of bacteria in insuring the Late sr 
development of these plants. The fact 
which should control in the matter of 
inoculation is that these plants must be 
infected with the root tubercle bacteria 
if nitrogen is to be appropriated from the 
air. Because bacteria are easily dissemin- 
ated and sometimes in ways that we do not 
understand, a few growers, who have suc- 
ceeded without inoculation, believe that 
it is not essential to success. 

Experiments relating to bacteria of 
clover, alfalfa and soybeans prove con- 
clusively that they are somewhat different 


attempting to inoculate soils without 
proper species of bacteria. it should be 
stated, however, that the bacteria which 
live upon the roots of sweet clover, if not 
identical, are somewhat similar in char- 


inoculated successfully with bacteria from 
sweet clover plants, that have an abun- 
dance of tubercles upon the roots. 
Species of bacteria that thrive upon 
clover, alfalfa and soybean plants demand 
that certain conditions of the soil be 
favorable in order to thrive. They like the 
soil to be sweet; that is supplied with 









sufficient lime to prevent any acidity. 
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MERTILIZERS* 


Biggest bargain ever offered. Sold sub- 
ject to approval. Fully guaranteed. Big 
Saving on phosphate manure, tried phos- 
phate, pulverized manure, etc. Buy di We 
sell at Rock Bottom Prices. Big shortage. Buy be- 
fere advance. Write for free samples and bulletins on how 
te secure best fertilizer for least money. 

EASTERN FARM FERTILIZER Co. 
Dept. 6, Stock Yard Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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They require plenty of moisture and air; 
likewise an abundance of org: nic matter. 
It is seldom necessary to inoculate soils 
for red clover; 
make conditions favorable for the bacteria 
in the soil to thrive and multiply. With 
alfalfa and soybeans the problem is some- 
what different. In localities where these 
crops are new it is possible to double the 
yields by inoculation. W wrk 3 inocula- 
tion the growth of the plants is fre quently 
small and yellow, where on an adjoining 
field that has been inoculated the plants | 
will be large and green and yield double 
the amount of forage and seed which will 
contain greater quantities of nitrogen. 

For immediate results the best way, at 

present known to give the desired returns, 
is by the use of soil from some field where 
the desired crop is growing successfully. 
If it is to be soybeans one needs soil from 
a field where this crop has been grown 
successfully and where the roots contain 
an abundance of tubercles. Take about 
three hundred pounds of soil aa scatter 
it over the new land, then go over it 
immediately with a harrow. Sunlight 
destroys the bacteria, so the soil should 
be scattered late in the day and at once 
harrowed in. Seldom do the bacteria of 
soybeans get into a field unless they are 
put there. Some growers inoculate their 
re by growing a crop of sweet clover 
before seeding alfalfa, but this is not neces- 
sary if one can secure soil from an estab- 
lished alfalfa or sweet clover field for 
inoculating purposes. 

On the writer’s farms and in directin 
the work of establishing alfalfa on severs 
large eastern farms, good results have been 
secured by mixing soil from established 
alfalfa fields in the stable manures, either 
by using the soil as an absorbent in the 
stable or mixing it with the manure in the 
pits. It is a curious fact.about alfalfa that 
where the crop is fed on a farm and the 
manure used on the land the inoculation 
seems to come of itself on certain fields 
within a short time. The same may be said 
of soybeans when they have been grown 
on the same farm for several years. 

Before attempting to grow alfalfa and 
soybeans on our farms it is well to put 
the question of inoculation to the soil 
itself in a practical way. By planting a 
few rows of soybeans in various parts of 
the cornfields it is easy to examine the 
roots of the plants and determine if the 
soil will need inoculation to make the crop 
certain. Alfalfa may be tried out in a 
similar way by using a quart of seed per 


the main point being to | 





acre in the clover and timothy seed mix- 
tures in seeding ordinary meadows. If the 
plants make good growth and develop | 
tubercles upon the roots it is safe to 
assume that inoculation is not essential to 
make the crop a success. Likewise plant- 
ing a few rows of soybeans in the corn- 
fields and seeding alfalfa in the grass mix- 
tures is an aid in distributmg these 
bacteria over the farm.—W. M. K. 

HOG RINGS FOR ROPE ENDS 

Whenever a length of rope is cut off for 
a halter or any other use, the end will soon 
ravel out unless something is tied around 
it. The usual method is a string of ae 
sort tied a few times. This is very 
but it takes considerable time to oo a 
good job. 

I find that a regular hog ring can be 
easily clasped around the rope end and 
pounded up tight ina hurry. A hog ringer 
is all right cada pair of pliers can be used. 
Do not try to get the ring closer than a 
half inch Mand the end or it will slip off 
when the rope is stepped on. Ropes used 
in hay work can be flectened this way too. 

There is a flat ring manufactured that is 
better for this rope work than the ordinary 
wire ring but it cannot always be found in 
the stores.—R, E. R. 
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SUCCESS WITH POTATOES 


By W. L. 


ARLY potatoes may 
be made one of the 
real money crops of 
thefarm. The returns from 
this crop usually come in at 
a time when other farm 
om are still in the making 
and their profits are un- 
available. The expense of 
getting out a crop of early 
potatoes is no greater in 
proportion to the returns 
than that of any other farm 
crop. Earliness of planting 
and variety are important 
items to be considered since the first home 
grown potatoes bring the highest market 
prices. 

Early setting and development of the 
tubers must be taken into consideration. 
Some varieties do not set potatoes till a 
good growth of vine has been made and 
thus fail to mature at the proper time. 
The later setting might eventually make 
the biggest yield yet the price would have 
declined by that time and the crop would 
really bring less money. Early setting 
and development of the tubers, along with 
a greater number to the vine of average 
marketable size, are things to be sought 
after in the selection of a variety. 

Last spring the first home grown pota- 
toes in Grant county, Indiana, brought 
$2 a bushel or a little better right out of 
the patch. In a week the price eeped to 
$1.50. It soon reached the rate of 75 
cents per bushel and hardly any sale at 
that. Many patches were averaging from 
thirty to forty bushels. Some averaged 
better, up to sixty and seventy. The first 
diggings were the best. 

The soil and its preparation has much 
to do with the earliness of the potato 
crop. Poorly drained soils are apt to be 
heavy and cold. We want a warm soil, 
well under-drained and supplied with 
sufficient humus to keep the soil loose and 
thus prevent the surface compacting and 
hardening in case of drouths. The humus 
in the soil promotes rapid growth of the 
various soil bacteria and its decomposition 
warms the soil to an appreciable degree. 
A patch of rye turned ender or good clover 

broken as soon as the ground will do to 
work makes an ideal seed bed. A good 
scattering of manure also helps things 
along. 

This ground should be broken as early 
as possible not to be gummy and worked 
down into a mellow seed bed. It will 
never pay to break or work the soil when 
too wet even if the potatoes are not planted 
at all. We would rather plant to some 
later crop than to put » lot of expensive 
seed potatoes in the ground and make a 
failure of them. But the spring has yet 
to come when we could not get our po- 
tatoes out as soon as the other fellow and 
that is all that is really necessary. If he 
gets his crop in a little ahead in wet, 
gummy ground he wiil harvest just that 
much later or not harvest at all which 
happens nine cases out of ten. If we can 
get the potatoes planted some days before 
he does and in well conditioned soil so 
much the better. 

The soil is first disced or harrowed after 
breaking, as necessity demands, and firmed 
into condition that will hold moisture. 
The rows are then marked off and planting 
done as soon as possible. Usually the 
first week in April sees all the early pota- 
toes in the ground, that are to top the 
mnarkets. Medium sized tubers are select- 
ed and cut regardless of price. It does not 
pay to plant the little, measly culls on 
igh priced land. At least we have never 
cand itso. Thesmall culls send up some 
little, weak, half nourished sprouts that 
produce nothing in most cases. They lack 
the vitality and nourishment that is need- 
ed to push the plant into vigorous growth 


HAISLEY 


and early setting of tubers. 
Rows are marked off three 
feet apart and the pieces 
are dropped fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart in the 
row. They are covered 
some three or four inches 
deep with fine, moist soil. 
After the planting is fin- 
ished and firmed with a 
light drag the surface is left 
undisturbed for perhaps a 
week. One can tell by the 
weeds as a rule just about 
how long to wait. Then, 
} as the first crop of weeds begins to show, 
| a spike-tooth harrow is used to tear up the 
surface again and destroy the sprouting 
seeds. As the potatoes begin to appear 
the harrow is dragged over the patch once 
more in the direction which will level the 
surface best. 

A number of farmers are doubtless pre- 
paring to plant small, scabby seed potatoes 
this spring. It is the only kind of seed 
they raised and all they have on hand to 
plant. This seed was of very poor quality 
when dug and conditions have not been 
such as to improve it since storing. The 
plants that will spring up from much of 
this seed will be weak and could not pro- 
duce under even the best of conditions. 
It looks like a very opportunity for 
the fellow who will secure g seed 
potatoes for his first spring planting even 
tho he must pay a stiff price for the seed. 

The standard earlier maturing varieties 
should be procured. The variety that 
succeeds best in one’s own section and type 
of soil usually matures earliest and pro- 
duces the best. One usually must pay 
the neighbor about as much for the as 
the reliable seedsman demands and the 
seedsman has a reputation to maintain. 
So has the neighbor but it is of a different 
nature. Good seed bed pre tion, good 
seed and proper tillage will make for the 
earliest maturing crop and highest prices. 


FUTURE PASTURE PROBLEMS 

Coming right along with the increased 
cost of everything is the increased 
cost of raising every animal that spends 
a part of its life upon pasture. Ina 
many sections of the country land has 
already become too valuable to be used 
for pasture if it can possibly be cultivated. 
This restricts the pastured area in produe- 
tive localities to the broken, stony 
inferior patches which cannot be cultivated 
and which do not ~ the grass that 
a smooth, deep soil would produce. The 
range country, but a few years ago un- 
broken for hundreds of miles, is thickly 
checked with the claims of settlers, who 
have brought with them the plow and a 
desire to farm the land. Thus each year 
sees the area devoted to grass lessened 
and the =~ that remains growing less 
luxuriantly because of a growing tendency 
to overstock it. 

The cattle raiser of today can remember 
without a very long stretch of memory 
when he could rent pasture for his cattle 
at the rate of $2.50 to $3 for the season. 
Now he is called upon to pay more than 
double this rate, and is often glad if he 
can get it within driving distance of his 
home at even this increase. He knows 
full well, too, that the time is not far off 
when there will be another advance in 
rates. Really, the price of pasture, and 
the ability to get it at the price, is one of 


tomorrow. All must be added to the 
price of the finished steer or to the value 
of the cow kept in the herd, and we must 
know, when we consider this one item 
alone in the cost of cattle raising, that 
the day of cheap beef and cheap butterfat 
belongs to the past, not to the future,— 





H. H., Kan 


the great worries of the cattle raiser of | <> 


Quick Maturing 
—Heavy Yield 


Isbell's first choice corn ma- 
tures in 8 days after 
With its deep- “ 
stalks it defies draught and is 
a consistent heavy yielder— 
an Isbell product s for 
many years. 

Nearly every stalk produces 
two large ears of golden yel- 
low dent corn that weighs out 
more pounds of shelled corn 
pe bushel of ears than most 
ate varieties. 


Isbell’s First Choice 


corn is only one of the many 
excellent varieties that we 
row. We specialize in Seed 
rn. Write for free samples 
and prices. 

Isbell’s Farm Seeds are 
Michigan grown, you buy di- 
rect om the growers —a 
money-saving feature. And 
you get high quality seeds. 

Isbell’s 1917 seed annual 

is now ready. Write fora 

copy. Free for the asking. 
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S. M, ISBELL & COMPANY 
826 Pearl Street Jackson, Mich. 


Year of Years to Plant Potatoes 


Let the Aspinwall Do the Work 











CAN GROWN 
aocion An Gan 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


‘917 PLANTING GUID} 
PURE SEEDBOO 




















POTATOES 2.05078 

specially adapted 
to them, One crop should more than pay for the land. 
This is the Farmers’ Paradise, with cheap lands and 
high priced markets. You buy of us at low prices and on 
long time. Write: Arnold, Land Commissioner, D. 
& I. R.R.R. Co., 508 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Mina. 


Now is the time to consider planting. 
Have you your seeds Le 
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GROWING AND FEEDING RAPE 
Rape is a rank growing crop and docs 
best when planted on a warm, friable soil 
which is rich in humus. An old pasture, 
broken up and brought to a fine tilth, 
makes a good rape field. When the time 
for sowing approaches, the soil is finely 
pulverized with the disc and drag harrows, 
and leveled off as smoothly as possible. 
The seed may be drilled in rows thirty 
inches apart. When drilled in rows, rape 
can be cultivated, and the moisture con- 
served in this way enables the crop to 
stand dry weather. Another advantage 
of drilling is due to the fact that the plants 
grow taller and make better forage than 
when sown broadcast. Two pounds seed 
per acre is sufficient for planting in drills, 
and three pounds for broadcast sowing. 
When the crop is grown for soiling 
purposes, the seed may be sown as soon 
as the land is prepared. If sown early in 
May the crop will be ready to cut and 
feed early in July, and during a normal 
season two more good cuttings can be 
taken from the same field. By cutting the 








plants four inches above the surface of the ]- 


ground, which permits them to throw out 
new shoots, and cultivating between cut- 
tings, from twenty-five to thirty tons of 
green forage will be obtained from an acre 
of ground. Rape may be sown during the 
latter part of June or early in July. Best 
results are attained by growing the crop 
by itself. 

The different varieties of rape are divid- 
ed into annuals and biennials. Annuals 
are grown for seed; biennials for fodder. 
The variety known as dwarf essex is the 
most reliable variety for average require- 
ments. 

Rape is well adapted for hog pasture. 
Occasionally it is necessary to limit the 
quanitity of other feeds until the hogs 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Champion Spark Plugs are proof 

ainst the incessant heavy battering 
blows of the explosions in yourcylinders, 

Patented asbestos lined copper gas- 
kets protect both shoulders of the 
saan 

They are absolutely dependable. 

They are found as standard factory 
equipment on 4 out of 5 of the cars 
built in this country and Canada. 

There is a Champion Plug specially designed 
and built for every type of automobile motor, 
tractor and stationary engine. 


Look on the porcelain for ghe name 
“Champion.” 








Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 





become accustomed to the rape. After 
getting used to the crop they will consume 
it eagerly. One acre of rape is equivalent 
in feeding value to 2,767 pounds mixed 
grain consisting of two parts corn and one 
part shorts. It is a safe pasture for hogs, 
and gives good results as a succulent feed 
for brood sows and young pigs. Rape is 
especially valuable for hog pasture during 
the hot summer months, conected of its 
succulence, its relatively high food value, 
nd the relish with which it is eaten. 
tape is also used for pasturing shee 

and lambs, A pound of gain per head each 
day is the average gain made when lambs 
are pastured on rape. In one test nine 
lambs were pastured for seven weeks on 
acre of rape, and made an average gain 
twenty-two and one-half pounds. 

It is advisable to allow lambs to become 
customed to rape before they are pas- 
tured upon it an entire day at a time. 
‘The best plan is to turn them in the rape 
pasture each day for a short interval until 
they become thoroly accustomed to the 
ration. Bloating may result if lambs gorge 
themselves on rape at the start. It isa 
od plan to feed a little grain along with 
e rape; either corn or oats will give good 

its. The combination of succulent 
reen feed and grain will promote rapid | 
velopznent. 

The person who raises geese finds that 
) better or cheaper feed than rape can be 
wn for their feed.. Rape may be sown 
rly in the spring for young goslings; they 
ll eat the tender portion of the leaves 
nd leave the rest of the plant. Young 
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ese make rapid gains when pastured on 
rape; this crop is equal to the most tender 








Billion Dollar Grass is a Salzer creation— 
grows 6 to 8 feet. The wonder crop for green 
feed, ensilage, hay and seed. Fine stooler, 
Salzer’s Sudan Grass has produced 7 tons 
eracre. 2to3 cuttings per year. Salzer’s 
orthern Grown, pedigreed clovers, grasses, 
and mixtures lead the world. 


Alfalfa, Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley 


Send Today tor 


Samples and Catalog 


America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds 
49th Year 


) 

i We have been experimenting, testing and improv- 
ing Salzer’s pedigreed strains. Today, our big 184- 
page catalog offers you the highest quality seeds that 
scientific knowledge and practical methods can pro- 
duce. Catalog and samples of any field seed you 


( 
"4 4 ry) ‘ 
“4 ) are interested in FREE. Send today. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO. GENIN LACROSSE , WIS: 
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Our advertisers tell the truth because they are honest. 





grasses or growing grain plants —C. W. 
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GETTING STALKS PLOWED UNDER 

On too many farms it is anything to get 
the stalks out of the way, not some way of 
getting them back into the soil so they 
will not bother cultivation. For many 
years the cornstalks problem was a big one 
with us. Having no stalk cutter and not 
feeling able to buy one, we resorted to the 
use da long pole with ‘which to break the 
stalks whenever the weather was dry and 
the ground frozen hard. This would break 
the stalks loose from the ground but would 
not get them into very short lengths. A 
disc would then be used, which often cut 
the surface of the soil more than it did the 
stalks. However, this was better than to 
slow the stalks under in full length. We 
Felt, all these years, the stalks should be 
worked back into the soil, rather than be 
burned, but our ways of getting them 
ready to be turned under by the plow 
often lead to considerable trouble when 
cultivating the next crop, as anyone knows 
who has tried to cultivate small corn in a 
field where the stalks have been plowed 
under in almost full length. 

Two years ago, having become disgusted 
the year before with Full length stalks 
plowed into the soil, we bought a two-row 
stalk cutter. Where one has considerable 
acreage of standing stalks, the extra cost 
of the double-row over the single-row 
machine is soon made back in time saved. 
With our double-row cutter, and three 
horses, it does not take one man long to 
get over a large acreage, and when he is 
thru the stalks are cut in short lengths and 
are in shape to be almost completely hid 
by either the gang or sulky plow. They 

» too short to drag out when the dhovela 
nond th them, so are little or no bother when 
cultivating, and there is no question but 
what they add valuable humus to the soil, 
something our soils all lack more and more 
the longer they are farmed in grain crops. 
We do this stalk cutting anytime after 
husking that the condition of the field will 
permit, usually having it all done before 
time to commence spring plowing.— 
H. H., Kan. 


ALFALFA RESTORES FERTILITY 

“IT make a practice of seeding land which 
has been in other crops for a number of 
years to alfalfa so its fertility will be 
restored,” explained a farmer who con- 
siders alfalfa a profitable crop. “TI find 
that alfalfa is a good crop to use in rotation 
with such grains as corn and wheat because 
it is deep-rooted and is able to penetrate 
the subsoil and secure food which is be- 
yond the reach of shallower-rooted crops. 
A portion of the plant food brought up 
from the deep subsoil is left near the sur- 
face by the decaying alfalfa roots, where it 
later becomes available for wheat, corn, 
etc. Alfalfa, being a leguminous crop, 
has the ability to secure its nitrogen from 
o air, while wheat, corn, and other non- 

guminous plants are entirely dependent 
a the soil for their nitrogen. Owing to 


this fact I have grown bumper crops of 


alfalfa upon soil so deficient in nitrc gen | 
th: at other crops had failed completely. 

“It has been my experience that where | 
alfalfa is grown for hay, and the hay re- 
moved and sold from the farm, that very 
little plant food is returned to the soil. On 
the other hand large quantities are re- 
moved. Four tons of al if 


|| phorus, 95 «ag 
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ilfa hs ay removes } 


»tassium bi 
pounds of calcium. Two hundred aK 
hay, but most of the nitrogen was secured | 
from the air. So in order to secure the 

satest. increase in soil fertility from 


alfalfa, I feed it to livestock on my farm, 


| and the manure produced by the animals is 


- yread back upon the land. By followin 
this practice I avid robbing the land of | 
such plant foods as are removed by the 
alfalfa, and at the same time gradually 
enrich ‘the soil in nitrogen. 

“Alfalfa leaves in the soil some of the 
nitrogen taken from the air, and some of 
the mineral plant food brought up from 
the deep subsoil. When I break up an 
alfalfa meadow, I find that the plant food 
which is contained in the large alfalfa roots 
becomes available for the crops succeeding 
alfalfa. It is this plant food w hich produces 
the exceedingly rank, vigorous growth 
that follows alfalfa when the soil is well 
sup lied with moisture. 

f do not include alfalfa in a regular 
system of crop rotation beéause the 
difficulty in getting the crop started. I 
make a Tule to grow alfalfa upon the same 
field for six or eight years, then plow it 
under. At the expiration of this period the 
deep roots remaining in the soil contain 
vast quantities of plant food. I get the 
biggest corn yields either the second or 
third years following the time the alfalfa 
is plowed under, Alfalfa leaves the ground 
dry to a considerable depth; this 1s why 
the corn ¢ rop usually doesn’t do so well the 
first year.’’—C. 


SOME BEST yp 
Continued from 

mistake of my life was that rat I “aid not buy 
five or six good females when I bought the 
old bull, for his heifers fram grade cows 

roved to my satisfaction that he would 
have made breed history. Had I invested 
$1,000 in females at that time I might have 
been a v ery wealthy man today, but few of 
us old-timers realized what the future 
held in store for those who were breeding 
the right kind of registered Holstein 
cattle.” 

Other successful farmers have found 
machinery, farm buildings, tractors, pure- 
bred stock, milking machines and cream 
separators the most profitable investments 
they have ever made, but the several men 
quoted above serve toshow that the invest- 
ments that go to make rural living bet- 
ter are largely investments in money 
as well as thought and 


many persons seem to believe. With 


aly ae is also removed in this amount of | 
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YAALES SEEDS 
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Once 
Always Grown 


213 bushels of shelled corn 
That is the record one 


this planer 
30c. x 
Broa sane 


The Maule Seed Book 


176 pages fall of valuable 
gardening information. Fi ree 


Eee tt 
germmation. -to- 
method insures economy and freshness 
of seeds. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
126 Arch 7 





Plants corn, depth from 
face of soil. by FEF “Bald Spots”. 
Fits on any her No holes to drill. Put on in 
two minutes. Crucl weight, 11 pounds 
per pair, length, 13 inches. 
No. §225—Price per pair.......... . $2.25 
Ask your dealer—Place your order EARLY. 


STAMPING & TOOL CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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AINSWORTH 


the recognition of the right of every |& 


child born on the farm to enjoy the best in 
rural living has come a realization that 


iavestments in things that go to improve | = 


the home are fundamental. Some farmers 
value their home and social life and believe 
investments in conveniences and education 
are profitable; others place financial gain 
above pleasures, comforts and trained 
minds. Suppose a farmer does succeed 
financially. W hat does it profit him if he 
has dwaried and intimidated those whose 
joy and comfort it was for him to strength- 
en, lead and develop? What is money for 
unless it is used to gain the sympathy and 
friendship of the ones nearest him 


HOMESTEAD LAW 

“What is the homestead law in New 
Mexico. Can you stay a few days on it, 
leave for six months, return and spend a 
few days, then leave for six months, 
return, etc., for three years and then ob- 
tain a deed?’’—H. W., Okla. 

No. This would not constitute the good 
faith residence which the law requires. A 
settler must prove by himself and witnesses 

| under oath that he actually resided on the 
land for the required time.—A. L. H. 8S. 

Great care should be taken in connect- 
ing the laterals to the main line of a tile 
| drainage system. A bad connection may 
} ruin the entire lateral. 


Get our price list first— 15 varieties 
of Seed Corn at attractive se og 
Also Timethy, Clover, Alfalfa Seeds, 
pa Write 1 full particulars. 
Dept.4 Peoria, i. 
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PLANTING TOO MUCH SEED 

A planting time never passes without 
the usual talk of good stands and poor 
stands of corn. Poor stands are called 


good and good stands poor, according to | 


the personal opinion of that particular 
farmer, and not until husking time in 
the fall is the whole story correctly told. 

The further south one goes in the corn 
belé the less seed should be planted. This 
is because southern corn grows ranker in 
stalk and largerinear. If too many plants 
are in the hill or they are too close to- 
gether in the row, much of the strength 
and moisture of the soil is used in making 
stalk growth, leaving insufficient for the 
production of grain. Consequently it is 
a great mistake to plant too thick. 

First of all one should know that his 
seed is going to grow well. To plant poor 
seed thick, trusting in that way to get 
about the right amount of good seed in 
the ground, is poor policy. The good seed 
and poor seed does not evenly distribute 
itself, and there will be spaces where 
there is no corn and spaces where there 
is too much. Plant seed that is good and 
plant as many kernels as you want stalks, 
then you have it right. Here in this sec- 
tion of the cornbelt, two staiks to the 
hill or twenty inches apart if drilled makes 
an ideal stand, and one that will produce 
more corn four years out of five than will 
any other. With modern planters of the 
edgedrop type, and seed that is uniform in 
size, one can easily put two kernels in 
ninety-five hills out of a hundred. To use 
a planter that will not do approximately 
this well is poor economy, since enough is 
lost in so doing, if the acreage is ordinarily 
large, to buy two or three new planters. 
Not content with planting right, eoueer 
there are still too many farmers who 
plant too much seed in the belief that 
some may not grow.—H. H., Kan. 


FARMS THAT WILL NOT FAIL 


Continued from page 18 


them. ~ If manure is put on the pasture or 
meadow there is but little chance for any 
of it to escape, because the ground is full of 
roots. If one has any doubts about this 
difference between the absorbing and 
retaining capacity of sod and bare soil let 
him try an application of fresh manure on 
both and watch results after a hard rain, or 
after a thaw and rain together. In thesod 
ground there is no waste by soil washing or 
leaching, but the roots of the clovers and 
grasses get the full benefit and develop 
accordingly. Such a field when it goes 
back to corn and small grain is in condi- 
tion to produce the best results. 

Forage crops and grasses affect physical, 
chemical and bacterial changes in the soil 
that unlock plant food combinations and 
stimulate bacterial activity. A balanced 
soil is full of bacteria. Their work is great- 
est in soils where organic matter is abun- 
dant. If the soil is sweet and filled with 
organic matter the rest of the work of 
improvement is simple. Systematic crop 
rotation, the use of farm manures, both | 
barnyard and green, and the application 
of phosphorus will restore it to and main- 
tain it at a high standard of productivity. 
Profitable crops can be grown and valuable 
livestock sustained dur.>g the process. It 
is an improvement that pays as it goes. 

Most of our soils should be rebuilt. 
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road wear and tear. 


on request. 
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of wrecking your car a 





Many of them are in a depleted condition. 
Practically all are —— of restoration 
to a high standard of productivity. | 
Leguminous forage crops and grasses are 
essential factors in schemes looking to that 
end. This fact is as old as the hills, but in | 
the cornbelt we are just beginning to 
recognize it. For centuries forage crops 
and grasses have been the basis of success- 
ful livestock farming in England. In the 
cornbelt we must employ these same 
agents to put our farming on a safe and 
sound basis. It is time to use them more 
extensively and with judgment. 


——~ 





{ l HEY like Firestone Tires in New England. 
Where the successful tilling, of the soil rep- 
resents a constant strupple of scientific 2ffort 
with unfavorable conditions, farmers appreciate 


the way Firestone methods hold out aainst 
New Enjland is not easily convinced, but once 
for Firestone always for Firestone as long as 
Firestone standards continue. Your dealer and 
the nearest Firestone Branch unite to give you 


service. 
New book, “Mileage Talks” No. 12, sent free 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches und Dealers Everywhere 


restone 












GOOD LIGHT FOR FORDS 
AT SLOW SPEEDS 


turning corners, or Stving slow over rough and muddy roads. No need now to take chances 
endangering the lives of yourself and friends. 


THE NEW-WAYNELITE TRANSFORMER 


insures a bright light at speeds around 8 miles per hour. With this Transformer you won't 
need to be in the dark whenever you drop down below 15 miles an hour. You can take the 


You don’t need to have an 
more trouble at night wit 
weak light when making hills, 


bumps slowly; play safety first always, after you have installed a New-Waynelite Trans- 
former.Can be installed in a few minutes. No holes to bore. Comes complete with wiring, 














bracket, electric bulbs also 
screws and bolts for installing. 
Made by General Electric Co., 
largest Mfgrs. of electrical goods 
in the world. Send at once for 
free literature and price. 


Dealers Wanted 


NEW-WAY SALES CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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LARGELY increased acreage of 
oats is promised in Kansas this 
spring if the sowing can be com- 
pleted in March, and sufficient seed of the 
right variety be found. Many oat growers 
in the southwest use seed from the south 
and this year it is said southern seed is 
to be scarce and high in price. In fact, 
one man who travels much and takes a 
great deal of interest in farming says he 
finds oats scarcer in Texas and Oklahoma, 
than he ever saw them before and that he 
expects to see seed oats sell quickly for 

75 cents a bushel. 


A Successful Farming reader in northern 
Missouri who expects to farm in Kansas 
this year asks if it would be profitable to 

lant kafir in eastern Kansas on bottom 
— good enough to raise alfalfa. He 
would no doubt raise a fine crop of kafir 
on such land but it would not be the 
most profitable crop he could raise there. 
Land that will raise good alfalfa in eastern 
Kansas will raise fine corn, and corn is 
a more profitable crop than kafir where it 
ean be raised. The place for kafir under 
eastern Kansas conditions is on the 
higher, dryer fields. It will make more 
grain there than will corn in any year, 
wet or dry, but on the richer soils it has 
been our experience that corn will yield as 
well as kafirin any ten year period. 


There has been a linseed oil mill in 
southern Kansas for many years which 
made its product from home grown flax 
but of late they find that farmers are in- 
clined to sow but little flax. To interest 
the farmers of the southeast corner of the 
state in this crop they have had a man 
traveling over that section this winter 
talking flax and trying to get the acreage 
of that crop up to what it was some eight 
or ten years ago. We formerly raised 
considerable flax and until about the year 
1911 found it a fair crop for our condi- 
tions. Flax has but few insect enemies and 
seems entirely immune from the attacks 
of the chinch bug. On the other hand it 
is subject to a disease called “wilt” to 
such an extent that when flax follows flax 
it is certain to be a complete failure. It is 
commonly thought here that six years 
should ensue between flax sowings to 
make sure no germs of wilt remain in the 
soil. 


But it is not enough that flax shall not 
be sown after flax to combat wilt. The 
flax straw is fine cattle feed but it carries 
the disease germs and if the manure from 
yards where cattle have been fed flax 
straw is applied to clean fields, these fields 
will be infected with wilt even if no flax 
has been raised there. In former years 
flax was thought to be a profitable crop 
if the price was $1 or over, but today the 
flax grower should have $2 a bushel to 
make growing profitable. The price this 
spring 1s about $2.50 a bushel and there 
is not much chance of it falling below $2 
for sometime as the new lands of the north- 
west are getting ‘‘flaxed out” as the ex- 
pression goes. 


Ground for flax can be prepared either | 
by plowing or by discing cornstalk ground | 


and harrowing well. The seed should be 
sown between oats sowing and corn plant- 
ing time. 


around April Ist. One-half bushel of seed 








| seasoned wood. 
Here the best date usually is | need some grease on the tips if they are to 





to the acre is enough and it can be sown 
either broadcast or with a press drill. If 
a drill is used the seed should be covered 
very lightly. Flax is a good crop to use 
as a “nurse” crop to sow with clover or 
grass as it does not shade the ground so 
badly as does oats or wheat. It can be 
cut either with a self rake reaper or a 
grain binder. If it is bound it should be 
quite ripe before being cut and the bundles 
hall be made small. Never cut flax 
until it has fully ripened. The usual yield 
will run from seven to fifteen bushels to 
the acre. As high as twenty-six bushels 
have been reported and as low as nothing 
at all. Flax is commonly reported as 
being “hard” on ground but unless a 
tremendous crop of seed is removed I do 
not think it any harder on the soil than 
wheat, oats or corn and not so hard. as 
kafir or cane. 


Altho we live in a coal country where it 
can even be seen in places cropping out 
in the deep cuts made along the roads, 
coal has been scarce here as well as in 
places where no coal is mined. The coal 
in this neighborhood lies in thin veins of 
from ten to fifteen inches in thickness and 
where dug it is usually from five to ten 
feet under ground. In other days farmers 
used to mine this coal for their winter 
fuel but when coal went down to eight 
and ten cents a bushel—coal is priced 
here by the bushel of 80 pounds—mining 
ceased and has not been taken up again. 
But if coal remains at its present price 
altitude these light veins can again be 
mined with profit. All mining here was 
by the “stripping” method. Scrapers 
were used to move the top layer of dirt 
off the roof rock and this was then 
blasted off the coal. The profit in this 
method of mining depended upon how 
thick and how hard the roof rock was. 
It did not take long to move the dirt off 
of one hundred bushels of coal. 


The first settlers here planted largely 
of Os: orange hedge. Many of the 
farms t settled have a hedge clear 
around them while numbers were v hedged 
still closer into forty acre fields. Where 
this hedge is allowed to grow unchecked 
it is a nuisance, and a costly one too, for 
a hedge twenty-five feet high will take 
the first dozen rows of corn alongside 
completely and damage a dozen more in 
an ordinary dry season. To keep this 
hedge trimmed down is a tremendous job | customers. 
in warm weather and so but little is 
trimmed except along the roads. But 
there is some good along with the evil in 
hedge. Osage makes the best wood fence 
posts, so far as lasting quality is con- 
cerned, that grow and it is unexcelled as 
firewood. It is so full of oil that it will 
burn almost as well green as it will dry. | New 
Because of this a large part of the hedges 
have been cut down here to furnish fuel 
and posts, especially the cross hedges. 
A stnp of big hedge is not a bad thing to 
have when coal takes a 50 percent jump 
in price.—H. C. Hatch, Kan. 


Nails often need a little grease on the 
tips to be successfully driven am hard, 
Fence staples may also | 


be driven in seasoned posts. 
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Is the most efficient, al around service 
giving machine on the market. The 
value cannot be duplicated anywhere. 
It’e worth your while to get our cirou- 
lars.——-Write TODAY! 


PEORIA TRACTOR CO., 





Nearly always fol- 
lows when seed bed 
is properly prepared. 


The KRAMER 
Rotary Harrow 


Dises, levels and 


izes at onetime. 
germination 
ields, 





Easily put on any 
horse or tractor plow. 
Makes even stand, 


La a 
N USE. bigger yi 
Low am Address— Folder Free — Write. 


a ROTARY HARROW CO, 
Dept. 1 MORTON, ILLINOIS 
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ELLSBERRY’S 


SURE-STAND SEED CORN 


Brings big big yields. Gathered early, 


tested by experts. Shipped on 
Ear or shelied. New Corn Book FREE. 
L. K. ELLSSERRY & COMPANY, Dept.aq , GENESEO, RL. 


PICKED IN A SACK--DRIED ON A RACK 


jokes 








ALFALFA SEED 


We offer ALFALFA SEED of the highest 
quality, direct from a best alfalfa territory 
at minimum price. rite for conenee and 
prices, also for FREE booklet telling 
alfalfa and how to grow it. it. 


PEASE GRAIN AND St => O  weneemmedd 
BEATRICE, NEB 
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GRASS SEED im D cere 


seeds 0b Sweet C 
oS : 
TIMNTUV @O25 
releared Towra Grows Tne 
Write to 
and all 
a. + RERRY 5 SEED BOX 319 CLARINDA, IOWA 
Dakota Hard y aii 7 
Does Not Winter 
Our Disco Alfalfa and Seog Rok , otvens fun ti intregicn 
about Dako’ hy ariram, Balcie 
KOTA IMPROVED 81 SEED C co." 
801 ee Street hell, So. Dakota 
BOW ERE FARM Ss a Fert ai Sudan Grass, 
ver wanted. 
weet Clover $8.00. 00. 
Sioux City. Iowa 
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ALFALFA ¥: ange 


Successful Farming advertisements 
have aneducational value. Read them. 




















DEEP SPRING PLOWING 


While fall plowing is well thought of by 
a great many corn raisers, it usually 
happens that the weather will not permit 
getting as much of it done in the fall as 
the farmer would like, leaving the greater 
acreage of the corn land to be plowed in 
the spring. Whether or not to plow dee 
in the spring is a debatable question with 
many, but where especially deep plowing 
is to be done the majority believe in doing 
it in the fall or not doing it at all. This 
is particularly true when the depth is 
increased to such an extent that soil never 
turned up before is reached by the plow. 
This raw soil should have time to weather 
before ~ used - a a feeder for 
crops, an turned up in the spring, per- 
haps but a few days before planting * oa 
there is no time for the action of the 
weather to change it. Just what the 
weather does to the soil can hardly be ex- 
plained, yet we know that it has some 
action that makes a new, raw soil better 
suited to crop growing, particularly if 
that crop is corn. An under soil that has 
never been turned up to the surface is 
really a new, raw soil. 

In speaking of deep plowing, the ques- 
tion naturally follows; what is deep plow- 
ing? Some farmers think they plow deep 
whea they get down a little deeper than 
they ever have before, but even then they 
may not be plowing as deep as a neighbor 
is accustomed to m bons at all times. The 
one calls his deepest plowing deep, while 
the other would eall it shallow. The ques- 
tion of what is deep and what is shallow 
also differs in different sections of the 
country, and is gauged somewhat by the 
depth of soil in that section of the country. 
Where the subsoil is rather close to the 
surface so-called deep plowing is generally 
shallower than in sections of the country 
where the top soil is deep and porous. 
Taking all soils into consideration, it 
may be said that six inches may be called 
plenty deep enough for spring plowing, 
and there are localities where the soil is 
such that this istoo deep for best results 
on the crop following, altho the soil may 
be benefited for crops in years to follow. 
Taking everything into consideration, how- 
ever, we find that if you wish to plow six 
inches or deeper it is best to do it in the 
fall rather than in the spring.—H. H., Kan. 


TO GET RID OF GROUNDHOGS 
Groundhogs may be suffocated in their 
dens by the use of carbon bisulphide. All 
entrances to the den should be filled tightly 
with earth, except the one where the car- 
bon is to be put in. A wad of cotton the 
size of one’s thumb is fastened on the end 
of a weed or stick at least three feet long. 
This is saturated with about a tablespoon- 
ful of the liquid carbon bisulphide, which 
must be shoved back in the den immed- 
iately, as evaporation takes place fast, 
and the den must be quickly stopped to 
prevent the escape of the fumes. Care 
must be taken that earth does not cover 
the saturated swab, otherwise the fumes 
will not be able to penetrate the different 
arts of the den. Carbon bisulphide is 
ighly explosive, and must be kept from 
lights or flame. Bottles containing it 
should be kept tightly corked, and the 
fumes should not be inhaled. 


SELLING AN ACCOUNT 
“A holds an account against B. A sells 


the account to C and C gave D an order | Seeds. 


for the account. Can A come in and col- 
lect the account?”’—A. A. 8., Ark. 

A's sale of the account prevents him 
from recovering on it, unless he can show 










SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


-. WALLIS 
==. TRACTORS 


and 


” CASE PLOWS 


Not the first year—nor the second year, but 
many years service determine the ultimate economy 


of a tractor or farm implement. Long, dependable, 
economical service is “built in’’ Wallis Tractors and Case Plows, 


TRACTOR 














































Only our high standards could make possible the wonderful records 
established = this premier tractor. The amazing speed records—and 
astonishing durability proved in our “1000 mile cross country run” are 
being duplicated on farms everywhere. 

Tremendous power! Big reserve! Wonderful endurance! Amazingly 
low upkeep! These things the “Cub” gives you. And these things mean 
real economy ! 


Wallis 
“CUB JUNIOR” 


“Like the Cub 
Only Smaller’”’ é 


After having proved conclusively the constructional superiority of the 
“Cub”, our engineers built the Junior—the greatest small tractor achieve- 


ent of the day. Practically develops a draw bar pull equal to its own 
” y weight. In reduced proportion it duplicates every feature that has 
le the Wallis *‘Cub” the leader in its class. Great reserve power! 
Absolute Dependability! Wonderful Durability! Low Upkeep! 
All these you find in this mechanical marvel. It positively meets 
the d for long, efficient, carefree service for the small farm, 


. 
Mail Coupon at Once! 
Get our catalog. Learn the facts about these 
— two great “quality” tractor successes. _ gags © ee ame 
aS Save your dollars by buying wisely 6 
\ the first time. Mall the coupon now piece eee 
10986 W. Sixth 8t., Racine, Wis. 


« 
Send me the following books 
ene 0) Cub Catalog. 
0) Cub Junior Folder. 
OP 
Plow 




















‘ower Farming Machinery Catalog 


1096 W.Sixth St..Racine, Wis. yw" aad Tillage Tool catalog: 


Mi Minn. Sioux Falls, $.D, Dallas, Texas 
inneapolis, 4 
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“Quality Goes In Before Lata aaa rnnnaES be 
The Name Goes On” 


GLOVER om (oi gney In Your Ideas 
N imo 
Red. lo nett mixed—the standard | * 
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Et 21 tore 1/34 6 Sent, Westagen, BE 




















that it has been re-transferred to him.— 






| free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 
A. L. H. 8. ‘Victor J. Evans & Co., 784%th Washington, D.C. 















SOME PRICE COMPARISONS 


A Sidelight On High Prices 
1916 









IN 1916 in 19t6 
in 1910 iy A oS » ONLY 14! BU. 
UIREDT 
£66 BY BUY THE SAME 
IMPLEMENTS AT 10% 
INCREASE OR $110. 






IMPLEMENTS $ 66 
SURPLUS SURPLUS 


The purchasing power of 208 bushels of corn in 1910 and 1916. Farm value in 1910 was 480 per bushel; 
in 1916 it was 85e per bushel. Each circle represents 208 bushels. 
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in 1910 













294 Bu. 
BOUGHT IMPLEMENTS AT 10 % 
$100 woRTH INCREASF OR $110 
or 
FARM ‘ 
(MPLEMENTS $ 54 





SURPLUS 





The purchasing power of 204 bushels of oats in 1910 and 1916. Farm value in 1010 was 34e per bushel; 
in 1916 it was 49c¢ per bushel. Each circle represents 3 buahels. 
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m™ 1910 OnLy 70 Bu. ONLY 76 Gv. 
114 BU. WERE REQUIREDTO WERE REDTO 
SUV THE SAME BUY SAME 
BOUGHT IMPLEMENTS AT 10% IMPLEMENTS AT 20% 
$100 woRTH INCREASE OR $110 INCREASE OR $120. 
or 
FARM Pas [8 Bu 
IMPLEMENTS $70 $60 






SURPLUS SURPLUS 


The purchasing power of 114 bushele of wheat in 1910 and 1916. Farm value in 1910 was 880 per 
bushel; in 1916 it was $1.58 per bushel. Each circle represents 114 bushels. 





























F one-half of the corn planters in the | centsa bushel. At this rate it only requires 
state of Iowa were scrapped now and | 130 bushels of corn to buy the same imple- 
replaced with new ones, thatalone would | ments, provided thay have advanced in 
result in an average increase in the corn | price ten percent and cost $110. If the 
yield of at least ten bushels per acre.” have gone up 20 ——— and cost $120, it 
his seems like a strong statement but it | would take 141 bushels of corn to buy 
is the opinion of Mr. Pearson, a prominent them. An increase of 30 percent would 
stock breeder and successful corn grower. | require 153 bushels. ‘The entire 208 
Whether or not his estimate is correct is | bushels of corn which were required to pur- 
not of great importance, but it is important | chase $100 worth of implements in 1910, 
that the loss incident to the use of machin- | would buy $176 worth at the farm price 
ery that has passed its day of satisfactory that has prevailed during the past year. 
work should be more generally appreciated. | This would offset an increase of 75 percent 

Just when it will pay to discard an old} in the cost of farm implements. 
implement and purchase new is a question| Oats, wheat, and other forms of farm 
that requires good judgment to properly | produce can be compared in the same way. 
decide. Undoubtedly there are mistakes} The farm value of oats in 1910 was 34 
made both ways. Sometimes the old|cents a bushel, and at this price, it re- 
machine is put aside when a small outlay | quired 294 bushels of oats to buy $100 
for repairs would put it in shape to do a| worth of implements. The same number 
considerable amount of good work. In| of bushels of oats at 49 cents a bushel 
other cases, the outlay for r pairs, the loss | which was the farm value in 1916, would 
of time, and the loss due to poor work make | pay for $144 worth of implements. This 
the use of an old machine an expensive | would take care of an increase of 44 per- 
investment. cent m price, 

The advance in prices of farm simple- | In 1910 the farm value of wheat was 88 
ments, as well as in prices of almost all| cents a bushel. To purchase $100 worth 
other commodities, has so changed condi- | of implements it required 114 bushels of 
tions that the question of whether or not| wheat. In 1916 the farts value was $1.58 
to invest in new implements is more diffi- a bushel and at this price 114 bushels 
cult to decide than it is when normal con- | would pay for $180 worth of implements, 
ditions prevail. The price of a given article | or an increase of 80 percent in price. 
is high or low only as it compares with the In the general advance in prices that has 
prices of other articles or commodities and | taken place, it is undoubtedly true that 
with the buying power of labor. A brief | some commodities have been boosted to a 
statement by Mr. Ranney brings out this | point that is out of proportion to the price 
point in a clear, concise manner. It shows | of raw materials and of things in general, 
the relative prices of corn, wheat, and oats | but comparisons similar to the ones made 
in 1910 and 1916, and the prices of farm|by Mr. Ranney show that farm imple- 
implements in the same years. ments are not unduly high. While the 

In 1910 the farm value of corn was 48} farm values per bushel for the principal 
cents a bushel and it required 208 bushels | crops that farmers have to sell have in- 
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Field Work 


Original one-man tractor. 
Burns kerosene or gasoline. 
First Heider sold is still in use 
doing good work. Heider is 
long past experimental stage. 
Special heavy duty, 4-cylinder, 
Waukesha motor—famous Heider 
friction transmission means less gears 
—easier operation—sturdy construction 


throughout. 7 speeds forward—7 reverse. 
Two models: C 12-20 H. P. pulls 


Model D, $16 H. P. 


The Heider 
Backed by Rock 
Island Plow 
Company's 62 
years’ manufac- 
turing success 
and tation 
of Rock Island 
Implements al) 
over the world. 


Write for the 
eider’s - 


















































request. 
Rock Island Plow Co. 
378 Second St. Rock Island, i. 


Also manufacturers of the famous line 
of Rock Ssland Farm Implements, in 
cluding: Tractor Plows(no matter what 
tractor you use, Rock Island Tractor: 
Plows the best results), Discs, 
Drags, ws, Planters, Seeders, Cul- 
tivators, Listers, Hay Rakes, Hay 
Loaders, Manure Spreaders, Cream 
Separators, Litter Carriers, Gasoline 
Engines, Stalk Cutters, etc. 
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= MixYour Own Qncret 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
d togrow—sold at 


New CropGrown—g t D 
lowest livi rices. 33 years in Seed Business. 
BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE— 
gives full descriptions of every farm et po 
BO Jocr eae MEND for it today, Te will 
it to your door. of or i ° 

; seeds. Address— 


save you money on your 




















of corn at this price to purchase $100/| creased from 40 percent to 80 nt, the 
worth of farm implements. increase in price of farm implements has 
The farm value of corn in 1916 was 85| been much fies. 








Jefferson-Ratekin Seed Co.-Jefferson, lows 






































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FAIR LIST PRICES Ge FAIR TREATMENT 
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OODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 
Underwritten by 
ADDR 


GOODRICH 
Good Faith 









HE Fair Treatment 

Guarantee—the pledged 
good faith of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company—takes 
the slightest shadow of a 
risk off Goodrich Black 
Safety Tread Tires. 


. You must get full value 
(A service from a Goodrich 
tire, or Goodrich wants it 


i Ii ia ee TREAT- 





















: P MENT steps up and squares 

Silvertown’s the debt of that tire,—squares 

Domination of it gladly and generously with a liberal 
1916 adjustment, bound to satisfy you, 










Auto Racing Goodrich good faith will see every 
The 1916 automo- Goodrich tire through, 
bile racing season 
brought forth There are no conditions, no catch words 
amongst a half hun- to Goodrich’s world-wide invitation : 





dred Silvertown 
victories the fol- 


ummphs ofthe ONLY “Send back to Goodrich 
two-ply, - cord P ° 

pete cseigan ANY Goodrich tire you 
Natlonal Automobile believe owes you anything.” 


Racing Champion- 
ship, won by Dario 
Resta with 4100poiats. Order through your Dealer 


15,582 points scored 
toward the cham- 


Cara Woe ne 
Ewuteat | The B.F. Goodrich 
its competitors COM- e e 7 00 Cc 
BINED. 


Eighty per cent. of all Company 


= bs ‘s a as 
t ._ A 
Sanetienes races. AKRON . OHIO 


31 Firsts to 5 Firsts Also maker of the celebrated tires on 
by All itscompetitors. which Dario Resta won the official 1916 

National Automobile Racing C ion- 
ship, Silvertowa Cord Tires, 



































“Best in the Long Run” 3 


All fruit trees that are grafted in the| vigorous growth. To obtain a stocky, | Newly set peach trees should be carefully 
spring should be carefully gone over until | branched graft, the end of the young | attended to and all irregular growths of 
late in the following summer and all water | growth should be nipped after it has grown | young wood removed before the wood 
sprouts cut away to allow the sap of the | six inches or more. It will then throw out ens. To do this will save sap to help 
tree to flow into the graft to push it into | side shoots and grow branched and stocky.| form a perfect tree. 
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enough to ane them over winter and most 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mall if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress ‘Subscribers Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


NEW MANURE FOR GARDEN 

“Would hen manure be all right to use 
on ground intended for corn? I had a piece 
of ground that used to be a chicken yard. 
I planted it in garden, but vegetables did 
not do well on it.”—A. J. A., Tenn. 

Hen manure is excellent fertilizer but 
inclined to be rather strong for ordinary 
garden crops. When used it should be 
thoroly incorporated with the soil. Prob- 
ably the soil in the plowed up chicken yard 
is sour and if ground limestone at the rate 
of two to four tons per acre were applied, 
better results in wing the average line 
of garden vegetables would obtain. The 
ground should be plowed rather deeply, 
thoroly harrowed and a good seed bed 
otherwise prepared. 


POTATOES FOR SEED 

“Which is the best to plant, whole little 
potatoes, little potatoes cut, whole large 
om or large potatoes cut?” —T. J. L., 
Vis. 

There is some difference of opinion on 
this question. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that potato growers obtaining the 
best results make it a rule to plant seed 
cut from medium sized smooth potatoes 
true to the type of the variety to which the 
seed belongs. The practice of selling or 
using the best potatoes for table use and 
planting the smaller potatoes and culls 
tho common, is to be condemned. We 
have learned that in order to get good crops 
of other produce it is necessary to plant 
the best kind of high grade seed and the 
same principle holds good with potatoes. 
It isan advantage to have the seed pieces 
quite large and each piece should contain 
one good healthy eye. 


THE IRISH POTATO 
“What is the origin of potatoes, and to 
what country are they native?’’—A. K., 
Mich. 
Potatoes are native to the American 
continent and were found here by the 
first white settlers several centuries ago. 














nswens 


of them are killed by frost. After such 
treatment has been given thruout the sum- 
mer, it is an advantage to fall plow the 
land, turning the roots up to the sun and 
frost to be killed in this way. Some of the 
roots will persist thru the winter and care 
must, be taken thruout the second season 
to see that no further growth is permitted. 
The weed may even persist until the third 
season under this method of treatment but 
it is the only satisfactory way to absol- 
utely eradicate it. If the weed is growing 
in very small areas it can be smothered out 
by covering the ground six or eight inches 
deep with straw. If absolutely no growth 
is permitted, the roots will probably all die 
the first winter. 
SPELTZ OR EMMER 
“Can you give in your paper some infor- 
mation concerning speltz? I have sixty- 
five bushels but know nothing concerning 
its feeding value.””—R. G., Ind. 
The feeding value of emmer or speltz is 
similar to that of oats and like that grain 
it is somewhat bulky to use as a sole con- 
centrate. It gives better results when fed 
in connection with corn or barley. Ground 
emmer proved equal to corn pound for 


tion with corn silage and linseed meal. 


pigs and dairy cattle. It is not usually 
considered a good crop to grow in sections 


do well. 


THE ROSE APHIS 

“Can you tell me the remedy for the 
rose aphis? It does much damage in this 
part of the country.”—F. B., Wis. 

Tobacco smoke is a very good destruc- 
tive agent to be used against this t. 
When this cannot be applied a liquid sol- 
ution made from quassia chips or from 
tobacco stems or leaves will be found 





They have been greatly improved by care- 
ful breeding so that the modern potato is | 
quite unlike the original. The name Irish | 
attached to the common potato doubtless 
is cause for some misunderstanding as to 
the origin of the tuber. This name was | 
applied after the potato served to tide 
Ireland over one of the worst famines 
which that country experienced. 


DEVIL’S SHOESTRING 

“There is a very troublesome weed get- 
ting a foothold on the farms around here. 
I do not know its botanical name, but it is 
commonly called Devil’s shoestring. The 
roots are long and form a thick network in 
the ground. The leaves are n and the 
roots and stalks have a reddish tinge.”’— 
R. K.., Ia. 

The botanical name of this weed is 
Cracca Virginiana. Common names are 
wild sweet pea, hoary pea, catgut and 
Devil’s shoestring. It is one of t - 
ticularly noxious class of weeds which 
perpetuates itself by growing from under- 
ground rootstocks as well as by seed, and 
eradication is therefore a difficult matter. 





cools, Stir well before using. Apply by 


s 7 General Interest 


Other experiments indicate that its value] on the mortga 
is somewhat less than corn for fattening] value of the land double taxation?’— 
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the court, as a part of the order establish- 
ing the right of way, required a fence to be 
kept up by the owners of the land for the 
benefit of whom the road was opened. By 
removing the rail fence, your neighbor 
impliedly recognized his control over that 
fence, which necessarily means that he 
understood that it is his duty to replace it. 
We, therefore, advise you, on the facts 
stated, that you are not found to maintain 
a new fence.—A. L. H. 8. 


INHERITANCE QUESTION 

“Tf a man inherits of his father’s 
estate = Baty then dies and leaves a wife 
and she a child dead born, there bein 
two sets of children by the same father, will 
the wife hold all the property as heir of 
the dead born, or will the property go back 
to his brothers and sisters?”—S. M. S., O. 

The child dead born does not enter into 
the question of inheritance. If the man 
who inherited the property left no children 
his wife takes all the personal property and 
a life interest in the real estate. At her 
death, the real estate passes to his brothers 
and sisters. 


. nf one SPS ION 
s rson buys land and pa down 
and gives mor on the eet for the 


und with fattening steers in a trial at the | remainder. Can the owner justly be taxed 
South Dakota station when fed in connec-| for the whole value of the land in either 


Iowa or Minnesota? Is not paying interest 
and taxes on the whole 


A. 8., Iowa. 
The laws of both states provide for 


where the more common grain crops will | taxation of the land regardless of mo 


thereon, and such taxation has n 


declared by the courts to be valid. There 


is no double taration in payment of interest 


on m and taxes on the land for the 
public derives no benefit from the pay- 
ment of interest, which the law regards as 
being merely paid for the use 
borrowed. 


money 


MAKING A VIOLIN 
“T am thinking of making a violin and 


effective. Four ounces of quassia chips or | would like to know if bird’s eye maple or 
tobacco stems should be boiled for ten| red cedar could be used for the top and 
minutes in a gallon of soft water; strain off | bottom pieces of the instrument. W 

the chips or stems and add four ounces of | can the teed ce for violin construc- 
soft soap dissolving it in the solution as it | tion be pure _ 


here 


—O. G., Wis. 
Red cedar has not the proper fiber and 


a whisk broom in the solution and | resistance for tone production and bird’s 


dippin 
junhiing all infected shoots. 


MATING POULTRY 


eye maple is too hard and weighty to pro- 
duce pro 


vibration. The address of 
ing in material suitable for this 


‘Will you give me information on mat- | kind of work will be sent in a personal let- 
ing yee y= and turkeys? I have/|ter upon request. 


never rai these varieties of poultry 





Keep the above ground growth cut off 
thruout the entire growing season. This| 
will mean that the ground infested will | 
need to be looked after at intervals of ten | 
days thruout four or five months. If the 
plants are not permitted to grow, the 
roots do not succeed in storing up energy | 


before.’’—C, Z., Ill. 

It is customary to mate two geese with 
one gander; five ducks with one drake and 
from eight to twelve turkey hens with one 
tom. 


MAINTAINING A FENCE 
“Two brothers owned two farms; one 


lived on the road, the other back of him | 


not on the road and shut away from it. 
The Court sent two men who veered the 
road and charged the second brother $300 
for his right of way out. The one on the 
road died; the other sold out. We own 
the farm back of the one on the road, and 
the right of way which was bought for 
$300 is 100 rods from our farm straight to 
the road. Are we compelled to build a 
fence on our side of the right of way when 
we do not need it? ‘The other neighbor 
wants to pasture the lane and comes after 
me for a wire fence. He removed the rail 
— that was formerly there.” —P. A. F., 

‘a. 

We are of the opinion that you cannot 
be compelled to maintain a fence, unless 


CORN AND SOYBEAN SILAGE FOR 


HOGS 
Could I e t to get good results from 
feeding amounts of corn-and-soy- 


bean silage to my brood sows? Another 
farm nae which I take says it would be 
all right to do this. What is your advice? 
| —A. ” Tenn. 
Spiro yi ar nee i can be fed 

with good results to shoats and brood sows. 
This was amply demonstrated by an ex- 
periment at the Kentucky Station where it 
was found that hogs receiving shelled corn 
and this kind of silage mado gains 
than hogs fed corn alone. One hundred 
pounds of si was found toequal twenty- 
two pounds of the corn in feeding value. 
Corn silage alone is considered too wood 
and too bulky for the hog. Silage ma 

ially or wholly from legumes gives 
tter results, but even such silage cannot 
be fed to advantage to fattening stock 





' 


It would be no mistake to! feed corn-and- 
soybean silage to brood sows or growin 
pigs, provided such feed is not e 

to compose too large a part of the ration. 
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Handling the Hay Crop- 
-an &B Achievement 


F- B 
wisiraw’+ alors faster curing Wittens bleaching” "TH annual hay crop of this country is said to be 
NIWTAN worth around eight hundred million dollars. It is one of 
sh America’s most valuable crops. Each year it has been our honor 
| to see a great share of this crop handled with E-B Implements. 
This is only natural when you consider the spirit of progress and 
industry behind the E-B line. It includes a complete set of hay 

machinery, each piece built from actual field experience. 



























Does not ¢ tema and leaves ine’ 
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a ; e . 80-inch stroke. 
















the hay where you want it. Arms made longer 
or shorter by simply shifting levers. Compression 
prinss. Simn!- construction 
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E-B OVERSHOT HAY STACKER 

















For example, the Emerson Standard 
Mower, now sold under the E-B trade- 
mark, is one of our oldest and most fa- 
mous implements. It cuts a swath up 
to eight feet wide; considerably wider 
than most mowers. By a cleverly de- 
signed spring, the weight of the cutter 
bar is ti erred from the tongue of 
the mower to the drive wheels. Takes 
load off of the horses’ necks, does away 
with side draft, and increases traction 
or cutting power. 


Such features as these enable the 
farmer to cut his hay crop in the short- 
est time and at the least expense. 
They cut the cost of crop production, 
help the farmer to operate ona greater 


scale and make more money from his 
labor and investment. The same stan- 
dard of quality is built into our Gear- 
less Hay Loader, Baling Press, Hay 
Rake, as well as in the other farm 
implements in the E-B line. 


Ask your dealer about the E-B line 
whenever you need anything in farm 
machinery. It is backed by 65 years 
of experience, plus modern manufac- 
turing and marketing methods. A 
complete line built by one compan 
and distributed through its own branc 
houses, which insure quick and perma- 
nent service to all parts of the coun- 
try. Make the E-B trademark YOUR 
GUIDE TO BETTER FARMING. 





Write us for free advice on all crop or soil problems. A. M. Ten Eyck, B. Agr., nationally 
known teacher, lecturer and authority isin charge of our Agriculture Extension Dept. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co., Inc, 


ee ee 
Emerson-Bra + a lement Co.,1 
48 W. ion ~ Rockto nd, illinois 






















Please send me free literature on articles a 
—iaaeeninean —— a ae Good Farm Machinery Plows Wagens 
Established 1852 p Harrows B Buggies H 
bn C) Caltivaters ©) Aate 
i>. 48 W. Iron St. Rockford, Ill. C) Mowers () Potato Machinery 
t j () Spreaders C) Tractors, Kerosene j 
AY We will be glad to send you literature on O) Drills () Engine Plows 
E-B products. Ftli in coupon, mati today | C) Planters () Steam Engines } 
? Threshers 
The E-B trademark, which is placed on one Corn Shatlors | 
every article in our line, is guar- j CO Gas Engines © Sew Mills 
antee of quality. It shows t way to © Baling P.esses | 
easier, better, more profitable farming. | 
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A ROOMY FARM BUNGALOW 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 
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HEN the owners let the contract 
for this new farm home, they had 
spent nearly a year at odd times 
in planning, arranging and selecting mater- 
ials and equipment. Economy of mater- 
ials, carpenter labor and the economy of 
space, all were carefully considered from 
every angle, but economy of house work 
and sanitation were the parts of the plan 
that interested the housewife. Nothing 
other than a one story house would suffice. 
Climbing stairways to do house work 
seemed poor economy of labor when one 
considers that the work must be done 
several times each day in the year. Thatis 
why they built in the one story way as 
these illustrations set forth. The six big 
rooms are on the main floor of this com- 
fortable bungalow and are all that any 
cornbelt farmer could desire. There are 
three sleeping rooms, a very long home- 
like living room, a corner dining room and 
a kitchen built so as to have ample cross 
draft and lots of fresh air and sunlight. 

Under all of the house is a concrete 
basement with a cistern of concrete direct- 
ly under the kitchen. While everything 
is modernly arranged in this home, no 
part of it is at all freakish. The exterior is 
exceptionally good looking, neat and sub- 
stantial, but every part o the structure is 
yractical and worth a place on any farm. 
rhe expense is not prohibitive for a house 
of this sort. Last year we put up a square 
house two stories m height with the same 
number of rooms and the cost was almost 
$3000, while this more practical farmers 
bungalow costs but $2300, and it is a 
house that the owner will always be proud 
to own. It is strictly a one story om 








as the room over the first floor is not worth 


finishing off. It is accessible from the out- 
side and the room there will be found to | 
be valuable for storage of various articles. 
This kitchen had to be a sanitary food 
factory to pass close censorship. Some of 
the interesting ideas here are the absence | 
of unnecessary mouldings and hanging 
pictures; woodwork flush with the plaster 








jis spoiled at this time. 


and all free edges beveled for easy cleaning; 
plaster hard and firm with curved corners 
at the floor; ventilated for fresh air and to 
carry off heat and objectionable odors. 
Everything made so that it will be an easy 
matter to keep things in a spick and span, 
apple pie order at all times. 

3ut there are my = of interest in 
this m home. The rear screen or 
glass ow te J porch is not large but still it 
is very conveniently placed with reference 


to the rest of the come and is really © pai 
of the house. There is a line 
way t that onto the ment stair. 


This is handy to the kitchen and the small 
closet nearby makes a nice place for the 
brooms and the many other cleaning uten- 
sils and articles ee oo the house. The 
cook stove is _— directly beside the 
flue for direct t and is a most conven- 
ient location. The sink and the cistern 

ump are under the high wall windows 
Puilt in between the two wall cupboards. 


As far as economy of floor space is con- 
cerned comfortable farm home is a 
model. No wasted hallways or dark, sel- 


dom used corners. This is a present day 
efficiency farmhouse for modern 
sive farmers. As you approach the home 
from the drive and enter the wide qpedious 
front porch, you are struck with the air of 
hospitalit, io real home comfort. 
Directly from the porch you enter the 
main room of the house, by high and wide 
windows at both ends and also thru the 
wide opening leading into the dining —_ 
Each of the three bed rooms are Toe 
with closets of the standard size an pped | Th 
of wall space in each room pane wate 
glass for sunlight and fresh air 

In the basement are many practical 
farm house features. Outside steps four 
feet wide made of concrete, lead into the 
vegetable cellar. The furnace room is un- 
der the main room of the house so that all 
furnace pipes will be short and equally 
efficient. Three hot air pipes will com- 
fortably warm all the rooms of the house 
and one fresh air duct will be installed with 
an outlet near the front doorway. This is 
»erhaps the most simple form of modern 
— heating Lay and can be aor id | al 
for a surprisingly low expense. 
cellar windo wa here are much larger than 
in the ordinary home. This gives the 
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Seed Book FREE 
ality. ls 
tomers attest to thie fact. 
tle. *ePhey ptt pm Ee, meth- 
ly seeds must make good or I will. 


annual catalog now ready. 


Lists All Kinds Farm, 
Garden and Flower Seeds 


house not only a well lighted beasmanat but | Buv¥ 


it is well ventilated and dry at all times. 
The water pressure tank and pump manees 
at the foot of the basement stairs, gi 

the owner a supply of both hot anda cold 
soft water at the kitchen sink. Space has 
been provided in the basement for a small 
electric lighting plant as well as a small 
bath room to be installed at some future 
date. 

Solid comfort, practical convenience 
and real worthwhile economy, are words 
that tell in a general way about this new 
farmhouse. — It is of the sort that pays; it 
helps make better farms, better farmers, 
better families, and more prosperous com- 
munities 


WOOD ASHES AS FERTILIZER 
“‘We have been burning hard wood all 
winter and have a considerable quantity 
of good wood ashes. Would it be advis- 
able to spread these on my garden?’”’— 
W. 5. C., Mo. 

Good unleached wood ashes are icy! ALT 
high in potash content and could be used 
to good advantage in fertilizing the va ALL 
In addition to the fertilizing value of the 


| eames which the wood ashes contain a 


veneficial effect on the soil is derived pom 

the acid neutralizing qualities of the 
duct. They are especially benefici 
sour soil lacking in potash. 


a 








Be patient with the heifers when train- 
ing them to be milked. Many a good cow 
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IF IT DOESN’T RAIN 


Continued from page 12 


month, and year follows year in many 
parts of that country in which Nature has 
done so much for the people that they can- 
not be interested in doing for themselves 
the one thing still lacking. 

But, while this state of mind is the rule, 
there is a sufficient number of exceptions | 
to bear out the historic—or hysteric— 
statement that only the exception proves 
the rule. For many, many years the 
people pinned their Raith to legislatures, 
firmly grounded in their belief in that 
typically American doctrine that the 
proper method of curing any social, polit- 
ical or economic evil is to pass a law—and 
then join something. However, they have 
generally decided that legislatures are 
either luxuries or afflictions, or both, and| 
they are now getting together under the! 
banner of community action. They have 
finally realized that every forward step in 
the Ristory of the human race begins 
outside the law, demonstrates its right to | 
live in spite of the law, and is only adopted | 
by the law after it has been proven a suc-| 
cess. 

With the single exception of Iowa, there 
is not a state in the Middle West in which 
it is not possible for a community that 
desires to build roads to anticipate a 
pledged income by vote of the people and 
use the money to build roads on a business 
basis. 

Vermillion county, Illinois, has a big} 
force of men at work building a $1,500,000 | 
system of roads, while several big counties | 
in that state will vote on bond issues of | 
from a million te two million dollars at the | 
spring elections. 

Even Cook county has awakened from 
her three-quarters of a century of hiber- 
nation, so far as roads were concerned, and 
has provided a two-million-dollar fund for | 
highway improvement, and within three} 
years, Chicseo, the last of our great, cities | 
to undertake building roads into the sur- 
rounding territory, will actually be con- 
nected with all of the adjoining counties | 
by a system‘of good roads. | 

Minnesota is doing wonderful work, and | 
under the direction of her state highway 
commission, with liberal state aid, is build- 
ing each year astretch of road that would 
more than reachfrom the Twin Cities tothe 
Atlantic. Last year the Wisconsin High- 
way Commission directed the expenditure 
of nearly four million dollars for roads and | 
bridges and her state aid roads for this 
year would reach across the United States. 














Iowa is also investing a large amount of | 





money in highways, but so far it has under- 


taken to handle this great investment on | 


an expense account, altho a number of 


counties are now going ahead with ex-| ’ 


tensive improvements and providing funds 
by issuing deficiency bonds, 


It only remains to make it possible for | ; 


those communities that have seen the lizht 
to pa with their road construction 
under proper business methods, for Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, and the other states of 
this section to become the center of such 
activities in road building as the continent 
has never before seen. When that time | 
comes—when the various communities | 
thru the power of precept and the influence 

of example have awakened to their own 

best interests in this matter—each com-| 
munity will be linked with the other by a/ 
365-day-in-the-year road accessible to) 
every family within the territory. Then, | 
and then only, will that specter disappear. | 
Then, and then only, will the power to! 
strike terror into the hearts of the people 

and to cast a pall upon the enthusiasm and 

the enterprise of citizens in all business 
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HE greatest money-saving offer madeto America’s farmers 

is now ready. Montgomery Ward & Co. have purchased 
and hereafter will operate the Racine-Sattley Farm Implement 
Plant, It has put its low price “direct-from-the-factory-to-you”’ sales polic 
back of this famous implement line in place of the o y cdllian mathe 
heretofore employed. Thousands of former Sattley customers will be es- 
pecially interested in this offer. It means a saving on all parts as well. 


Fill Out the Coupon Now! 
Mail it to us today, In return you will get our Farm Book, showing the low prices 
and the strong guarantee which backs this line. 


Wade °°. 
AW 30 
| Satistaction Guaranteed of Your Money Back) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Write House Nearest You 
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It is likely to happen to anybody. Any man who drives a car needs to 
be prep for punctures or blowouts. You can’t afford to take chances, 
You want to be sure your patch is easily put on. You want to be certain 
jt will hold. You do not want to fix the same hole twice, 
Gumbo Patches Can Be Put On By Any One, Any Place, 
Any Time In Just A Few Minutes. 

The tube is ready for use at once and will break anywhere else before 
the patch gives way or comes off. Np more trouble to mend a blowout 
than a puncture, Outfit comes complete and ready for use, It is absolutely 
guaranteed. Don't wait as long as this man did. Write now for free sample 
and full particulars, 


NEW WAY SALES Co, 
1730 Locust Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 











and social relations, be taken entirely 
from that now all powerful phrase—“TIf it 
doesn’t rain.” 


Formalin kills disease spores on pota- 


When you read an advertisement in Successful 


‘Farming you know that you can safely buy the article 


toes but it may also damage the germin-| advertised because Successful Farrning guarantees the 


ation if the sprouts are started when the 


application is made. honesty of the advertiser. Consult these specialists. 
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WILL HELP BOYS AND GIRLS! 





UCCESSFUL Farming has always 
taken a keen interest in the welfare 


of the farm boy and girl. 


taining matter of direct interest to our| these various clubs. 





Loan Money for Calves, Pigs, 


Chickens, Seeds, Etc. 








Several states have special men 
‘aside from the State Club Leader who 
Many | gives their entire time to the Boys and 
columns of editorial and news space is; Girls Club work. There is no membership 
devoted to Junior farmer problems every | fee attached to it and every state should 
month, carrying instructive and enter-| have at least ten thousand members in 


| work, 


The movement 


young friends on the farm. The Circula-|-launched by Successful Farming requires 


tion Department has developed scores of 


plans for helping and interesting our boy ! 


and girl friends. All of these plans and 
ideas have carried some opportunity or 
inducement calculated to make farm life 
more interesting to the boy and girl, to 
help them make some money of their own 
and to encourage higher ideals of life and 
living. The Advertising Department has 
contr.outed many ideas that have enabled 
farm boys and girls to invest time and 
thought profitably and pleasantly. In 
fact every Department of Successful Farm- 
ing has shown its interest in the coming 
generation of farmers one way or another 
until it numbers over a hundred thousand 
boys and girls on its Junior farmer mailing 
hist. 

The cunstructive work already done 
among our young friends on the farm leads 
up to the bigger and broader work that 
Successful Farming has inaugurated. After 
several conferences with the heads of our 
various departments which constitute Suc- 
cessful Farming staff, we have added a 
Boys and Girls Club Department thru 
which money will be furnished to help a 
thousand or more boys and girls in each 
of the nearly score of states that comprise 
Successful Farming territo: Money will 
be furnished worthy farm boys and girls 
of the required Boys’ and Girls’ Club age, 
ten to eighteen years, at six percent with 
which to buy a pig, a calf, pen of chickens, 
purebred seed, or to take up some other 
line of activity included in the organized 
Boys and Girls Club movement thruout 
our territory. The money is to be repaid 
at the time stock is sold. 

Give the boys and girls a chance 

If we are to help make farm life more 
attractive to the coming generation and 
encourage the movement to “stay on the 
farm’’ we must encourage the farm boy 
and girl in some line of individual activity. 
Every farm boy and girl wants to have 
some part in the farm problems. They 
have a natural longing for an animal pet, 
or something to do that appeals to their 
sense of ownership 

While it is true that many boys and 
girls have been given some such oppor- 
tunity by their parents or others, the 
great mass of boys and girls on the farm 
ure hungering for a chance to have and 


own a pig, or a calf, chickens, or something | 


that will satisfy their personal ambition 
and interest. 
Boys’ and girls’ club work 
Many of them now belong to the Boys 


membership in these organized clubs so 
that the boys and girls financed may have 
the benefit of the direction, instructions, 
and other help and so make their club 
ventures successful. 
The club work and schools 

The Club leader in one of the states 
gave out the statement that the club 
members make the best scholars and lead 
in their classes. This shows the great 
merit of the Boys and Girls Clubs. The 
boy or girl who is given a chance to raise 
a calf, pig or pen of chickens, have an 
acre of ground or an opportunity to take 
up some branch of farming is given a new 
outlook on life. It develops the mind and 
adds vision. It kindles the fires of am- 
bition, initiative and desire for individual 
effort. It helps satisfy the longing for an 
animal pet—something to care for—and 
the ambition for ownership. It appeals 
to their natural desire to make some money 
of their own and to enjoy the satisfaction 
of spending it for something they have 
wanted, as a nest egg for a college edu- 
cation or a course at a County Agricul- 
tural or Consolidated School. The plan 





means a business training, thru keeping 
a record of the stock or crops raised, the 
cost and how results were obtained. It 
means bookkeeping and farm man 

ment, a bank account, and Beceem 
business farmers for the coming genera- 
tion. The plan, if carried into every state, 
every county, every township and every 
community, means greater production, 
and places farm life on a surer foundation. 
It means the wiping out of illiteracy as 
boys and girls who are enabled to make a 
start in life for themselves begin to think 


community as well as the town and city. 
Will trust boys and girls 

Our plan for helping farm boys and girls 

thru loaning them money to make this 

start in life is based on the confidence that 

girls. No security other than the signa- 

ture of the boy or girl is required. Parents 


waive all interest in the stock or increase. 
At least two references are required from 
merchants or dealers, the county agent, 


club leader, the desire being to encourage 
only worthy boys and girls who will ap- 
ply themselves and sueceed in the under- 
taking. However, any live, honest boy 





or girl of’ the required age will have no 


and Girls Clubs which have been organized | trouble to qualify for the loan and club 
by the College of Agriculture in coopera- | work. 


tion with the U. 8S. Government. 


State College, and the Extension forces, 


These | 
Clubs have a State Leader located at the | operate and make the best possible prices | 
Purebred stock | 


| 


Breeders of livestock are asked to co- 


to these boys and girls. 


together with the County Agricultural | will be preferred and community breeding 


Agents take part in the 





direction of the|is one of the objects of the plan so that 








and study, read, desire social intercourse | 
with their neighbors and friends in their | 







REDUCE 


FUEL COSTS 
ONE-HALF 


For Fords and 
All Other Cars! 


Start Easy in Coldest Weather! 
30%, to 50°% More Power and Mileage! 


Air Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade 
, and even a mixture of gas and coal oil or 
osene—with excellent reaults! 

250,000 enthusiastic users, 

Start your car immediately while motor 

is still cold! No “spitting,” “popping” or 

“missing”. End your carburetor troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 





CARBURETORS 





Attached to any gasoline motor without 
changing operating mechanism. 

SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY! If he 
cannot supply you, write or wire us at 
once, sending his name and the name 
and model of your car. 


Ask Us About Our 30 Day Trial Offer! 
30% Off List Price Where No Special 
Representative Is Already Appomted! 


The Air Friction Carburetor Co. 





123 Madison St, Dayton, Ohic 
Manufacturers of carburetors 
for ears, tru 


icka, 
tractors and motor 
boats. 


DEALERS: Write 

or wire for our 

BIG proposi- 
tiea. 
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Ride While You Pay 


Wineter entalog. W ondertull917 Arrow—new motor- 
ycle ype s ped down, P oun 
eachanenth while ede. Weitetar i sroce-battom of 


Write Today Bax gesnyecetnce Bathe: eoemeitis 
| ARROW CYCLE CO. Dept. 9523 California & 1¢thSt_,Chicage, Ill. 








Successful Farming has in the boys and} 


are asked to approve the proposition and| J ~ fies ue 





county superintendent of schools, or state | 












is Your Silo? 
A silo usually settles 





lan will save you 
bs to $150 yeatle— 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
Get a Papec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 
fill your own silo. Your engine—8 H. P. 
and up—will run it and fill eny silo. 
The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo earn 
more. You should have 
this book. It's free, 
Write today. 








PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
78 Main St., Shorteville, N. Y. 
% Distributing Stations 


Successful Farming stands squarely 
ack of every advertisement it carries. 
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TOE do. 


omloods of a given byood of epitle, hows, 
try, grains, etc., may be shipped from 
fhe same neighborhood or loca , The 
plan may be used in building up the dairy 
industry in a given locality, or to develo 
the “baby beef” industry. In other local- 
ities the poultry industry may be stimu- 
lated and result in “egg circles” being 
formed and a market established for fresh 
farm eggs, marketed in cartons at fancy 
market prices. The swine industry will 
also be given great impetus. 
In going into business with the farm 
boys and girls in our territory there is a 
real desire to help them and encourage the 
“stay on the farm” movement rather 
than “back to the farm.” It is hoped 
that farm boys and girls will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and write to 
Successful Farming for the plans, consult- 
ing with father and mother, the county 
agent, local dealer, superintendent of 
schools, and write the state club leader 
at the College of Agriculture about the 
Girls and Boys Clubs. 
Boys, girls, fill out coupon below and 

send it in today. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 
WHAT IS IT?—COMMON SENSE 


O. H. Benson, U: S. Department of Agriculture 


A farmer boy works ten hours a day, 
plows and cultivates the earth, feels no 
sense of ownership, has neither heart nor 
head interest in his work. That's drudgery. 

A farmer buy gets up early in the morn- 
ing, works ae, as no partnership 
with father, no chance of recreation, is 
denied club fellowship, has no ownership 
in crops and animals such as, corn, baby 
beefs, pigs, or poultry. T'hat’s tough. 

A club-member takes a few grains of 
seed, manages them thru soil, environ- 
ment, insect and plant diseases, and pro- 
duces vegetables, net profits that win the 

srize at the club festival or the State Fair. 
hat’s skill. 

A club leader writes a few pages of in- 
struction on worthless pieces of paper, 
puts them into the hands of a club boy, 
and thus guides him to a business profit 
of $50 in a single season. That's a good 
investment. 

A club member may take an idle piece 
of soil, invest it with 30 cents worth of 
seed, a dollar’s worth of fertilizer, and a 
few hours of brain and brawn, and make 
a profit of $150. That's capital born of 
achievement. 

Fathers and mothers maintain active 
membership in lodges, clubs, associations, 
societies, guilds, smokers, and unions, but 
fail to see the need of encouraging club 
work for boys and girls. That's cagiutr. 

To give boys and girls manly and 
womanly jobs, membership in a club of 
their own, a feeling of ownership, an op- 
portunity to do things, a real motive, for 
study and achievement, a feeling of 
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A BIG TOURING CAR FOR 5 


PEOPLE 








There Is a Strong Public Belief 


In the Superiority of Saxon “‘Six’”’ 


At last it has dawned upon motor- 
ear buyers in general that, strictly 
speaking, there is no rivalry be- 
tween a car of less than six cylin- 
ders and Saxon “‘Six’’, 


With less than six cylinders propel- 
ling the car, there are bound to be 
slight intervals between explosions. 


With six cylinders, as in Saxon 
“Six’”’, these intervals between im- 
pulses are eliminated ‘and the pow- 
er-stream produced is of practically 
perfect continuity. 


Necessarily, then, in the “less than 
six”, with fewer impulses at any 
given time, the force of each im- 
pulse must be more severe upon 
all moving parts. 


In Saxon “Six”, for instance, as 


compared with one of the best 
known “‘less than six cylinder” cars 
of like price, there is nearly 98% 
more impulses per minute at 20 
miles per hour. 


And this super-smoothness of Saxon 
“Six” power-flow is clearly reflected 
in its abler performance. 


In high work, in pulling power 
in flexibility, in acceleration, Saxon 
“Six” is matchless among cars of 
like price. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” Sedan, 
$1250; “Four’’ Roadster, $495; f. o. 
b. Detroit. Canadian prices; “Six’”’ 
Touring Car, $1175; “Six’’ Sedan, 
$1675; “Four” Roadster, $665. 
Price of special export models, “Six,” 
$915; Four, $495; f. o. b. Detroit. 
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liability; in short, a cooperative interest in 
the whole business of-home making and 
farming. That’s common sense. 

Boys, girls, fill out thie coupon and 
mail it to me today. I want to help 


you. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 








COUPON 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming 
Moines, lowa 





Please send me without obligation or expense 
to me in any way. full information about your | | 
plan for loaning me money with which to buy a | | 


odupeds 08.0 an dbs khosasth Obes (State whether 
you want a pig, calf, or pen of chickens). Also 
tell me about the ways in which you will help 
me. 








My mame €8. ..ccccccccccccccvcesccotsccees 
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EVEN when you're mired hub- 
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on's are 


No jac or movi 


rubber, and the spoke fas- 
padded with leather cushions. 


Easyen Chains Are Packed 


Grip L 
Ride 








On or Of tn a Moment 


Size Per Set 
334 (fits 3 or 34%” tires) $3.00 
434 (fits 4 or 4}4” tires) 4.00 
5 (fits 5 or 54%” tires) 5.00 
@ Mud Hook Sent Parcel Post 
see a Bare 206 or express prepald to any of 





tn small 8 to set, 4 for each DEALERS 
in ome Ire Easyon Truet. 





Write for quantity 
mees. Ask also about 
Chains for solid tires. 
THE WOODWORTH MFG. CORP., 2006 Whirlpool Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


(Successors to Leather Tire Goods Co.) 
Canadian Factory: Niagara Falls, Ontario—New York Distributers: Rese Aute Sapply Company, 1765 Broadway 


U. 8. or C If not satiffed on 
examining, return at our expense 
and receive money back. 
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AN ORCHARD THAT CAME BACK 


How Science Was Made To Pay a Profit 


By C. A. GOSS 


HE man who 


the cambium to the 











rocks the boat 

of tradition 
generally makes 
for himself a repu- 
tation, whether it 
be en od or bad. 
The man who 
undertakes a task 
apparently impos- 
sible, sticks to it 
and wins out, gains 
the admiration of 
his fellows. The 
man who grasps 
Progress by the 
throat and with a 
quiet but masterful 
hand turns it along 
bigger and better 
channels wins the 
love and apprecia- 
tion of his neigh- 
bors. Such a man 
is Robert Clark and 
the manner in which 
he is turning old fruit trees into dollars on the Kinney farm in 
Polk County, lowa, has brought to him all three of the above 
qualifications. 

When Clark went to take charge of the forty-three acres of 
apple trees on the Kinney farm, he undertook a proposition the 
magnitude of which even he had no full realization. He was a 
young man, just out of college, but he knew the science of the 
fruit business, he had had limited but well-directed experience 
in orcharding and above all he was anxious to work and learn. 
Fruit had been raised in the orchard before and was being raised 
each year. The crops were fair, not large, but the quality was 
oor. Spraying and pruning had been practiced to some extent 
but in a limited and ofttimes misdirected manner. Clark had 
his own ideas along these lines, and the results which they are 
producing will tell us whether or not they are deserving of our 
notice. 

This young man began his work in February, just the time for 
winter pruning. “I am not generally in favor of pruning for 
wood,” he says; “better make your trees develop by fertilizing 
and cultivation and leave pruning for fruit soathastion. But 
in this case the trees in one of the orchards were close-headed 
and stunted and so he laid aside his personal inclinations and 
pruned as conditions demanded and his knowledge advised. 

In the other orchard the trees had been headed back and 
trained to a compact head and this orchard was summer pruned 
the first season. Now the long branches were allowed to grow, 
the tree was made to widen out and a more open head produced. 
“This allows the entrance of air and sunlight to dry out the 
tree, keep it sanitary and free from disease, and give bright color 
and flavor to the fruit,” the young tree surgeon explained. 
“From now on I will do most of the pruning of both orchards in 
the summer and keep the form which I now have by removing 
only the smaller branches and heading back but little.” 

A Fight Against Canker 

One of the worst bones of contention in cleaning up the or- 
chard was the blister canker. When the pruning was done the 
trees were bare and the patches could be easily seen. One or- 
chard was literally black with the disease. Every tree which bore 
one canker was painted with a cross on the northeast side of the 
trunk. lor every canker more than one on the tree an addi- 
tional dot was placed below the cross. Thus after the leaves 
were out in May and the growing conditions good for treatment, 
they could be located and dug out at the orchardist’s con- 
venience. For seven and one-half days he worked going over 
the five hundred bearing trees and in that time removed three 
hundred and three cankers. Some of these were large and some 
small. Even after cutting out all the hopeless cases in the spring 
pruning, some trees still had six to nine of the pests left in them. 
The Ben Davis and Grimes Golden seemed.most susceptible; 
in fact, only three were found on the Jonathan and none on the 
willow twigs 

In digging out the cankers particular pains were taken not to 
spread the fungi and to see that all infected wood was removed. 
Mir. Clark claims that ninety-five percent of all blister canker is 
caused by careless pruning without disinfecting the pruning tools 
Wherever the bacteria come in contact with a bruised limb they 
take root and grow. A careless pruner may step on some infect- 
ed brush, then bruise the bark with his foot as he climbs into 
another tree, and a new infection results. The saw may come in 
contact with a patch of the disease and carry it to a new limb 
m the next cut. All the infected wood is first removed with a 





smal! hunter’s ax, cutting well in around the canker and thru 





The consumer wants perfect fruit, not wormy, imperfect fruit. 
as brings high prices, spray the trees. 


hard, green body 
of the limb. At top 
and bottom the 
blazed portion is 
tapered gradually 
to a point, thus 
causing a gradual 
turn in the course 
of the sap and pre- 
venting stagnation. 
A well-rounded or 
abrupt summit to 
the wound causes 
drying and deaden- 
ing. of the wood 
above and a favor- 
ing of conditions 
leading to reinfec- 
tion. A little 
smoothing and a 
ve made into 
the wood with a 
uge around the 
bruised edges of the 
bark encourages a 
more rapid healing over the edges. Finally the whole wound 
is painted over with a disinfectant paint composed of raw 
linseed oil, white lead and corrosive sublimate. In making this 
mixture the oil and white lead are mixed in proportions to make 
a thick paint and one teaspoonful of powdered corrosive sub- 
limate added for each quart of mixture. To dissolve the disin- 
fectant, a little turpentine cuts the paint and gives even dis- 
tribution. Raw linseed is in preference to boiled because 
there is less danger of drying out the wood and encouraging rein- 
fection. Mr. Clark has tried bridging over the wounds by 
bending down water-sprouts and top-grafting them below the 
incisions, but this is simply an experiment and has not proved 
successfl in all cases. The main idea is to remove the canker 
and at the same time keep the surrounding wood in as thrifty 
condition as possible. The chances are nine to one, if the canker 
is removed the tree will be saved. 

Spraying is another feature wherein Mr. Clark’s methods dif- 
fered from public opinion. When he began hauling out spray 
material from town, people said he was a fool, but when five 
months later he began hauling back his crop they changed their 
tune. Five sprayings were given most of the orchard and the 
Northwestern Greenings received six, altho Mr. Clark believes 
that after this year four will be enough for all. The first spray 
was applied when the cluster buds started and was finishe 
fore the bloom was out. Lime sulphur was used as a fungicide 
in the first spraying because of the high cost of bordeaux mix- 
ture. Arsenate of lead was used in all the sprays as an insec- 
ticide. When ninety-five percent of the petals were off so the 
bees would not be poisoned, the second bath was given which 
was the all-important one for worms. For all other sprayings a 
fine spray was used, but this time a course nozzle was put on 
and heavy pressure used to force the mixture down into the calyx 
of the flowers. ‘This was a busy time for it is only a period of a 
week or ten days while the flowers are in full bloom that the 
second spray will have any effect. Ten days later the third 
spray was given when the apples were the size of peas or marbles. 
Lime qugher was used for both the second and third applica- 
tions, because bordeaux mixture in the cold, wet weather of the 
spring months when apples are pubescent causes burning of the 
fruit. About the last of July another spraying of bordeaux was 
given. The extra sprayings which were used were applied on 
the young apples in June. 

To severe and opportune spraying is given much of the credit 
for the fine and uniform quality of fruit produced this year. 

Different methods of arranging the trees in the orchard are 
in use on the Kinney farm. Some are planted in squares thirty- 
two feet apart each way. Others are arranged according to the 
hexagonal and quincunx methods. However the plan most in 
favor and the one followed in setting out young stuff is to place 
the rows thirty-five feet apart and leave twenty feet between 
the trees in the row. This gives sufficient room until they are 
fifteen or eighteen years old and then each alternate tree in the 
row must be removed. ‘We need lots of space between the 
trees for the sprayer,” says the young orchardist, “besides fresh 
air and sunlight are indispensable for a disease-free orchard and 
high quality fruit.” 

As has been said before, care of the soil is used in preference 
to pruning to encourage wood growth. The ar is to apply two 
hundred tons of manure annually to the orchard in heavy bear- 
ing to give food, humus and moisture holding qualities to the 
soll. Four or five cultivations per year are sufficient to keep 
down the weeds and in most cases [Continued on page 64 


To get such fruit 
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The Story of a Car That Causéll The 
Erection of a Model Factory 


T=: 


SIX 


Five-Passenger Touring Car $ 875 


Three-Passenger Roadster 


Five-Passenger Convertible Sedan 
(Demountable Top) 


Three-Passenger Convertible Roadster 


(Demountable Top) 


All Prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


$ 875 


This is the car that in three 
seasons has grown in popularity 
to such an extent as to justify a 
new model factory with a capacity 
for the production of 35,000 cars 
annually. 


It has completely won the loyalty 
of an organization of 1200 dealers. 


It is being sold in every quarter 
of the civilized world; And its 
round-nosed radiator is everywhere 
recognized as the distinguishing 
mark of one of the greatest six- 
cylinder values America has pro- 
duced. 


Men have ceased to think about 
the Grant Six as a car of astonish- 
ingly low price. 


They now think of it as a car of 
remarkable performance. 


Its durability, its lightness, its 
power and its economy are the 
topics that command interest. 


The fact that in spite of light 
weight it is extraordinarily easy 
riding excites their curiosity and 
later awakens their enthusiasm. 


Its everyday average records of 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
and 900 miles to the gallon of oil 
are taken for granted. 


Its overhead valve motor with 
its unusual powerfulness and its 
exceeding flexibility evokes a loyalty 
and a confidence that is superb, 





And this confidence is justified in 
every test to which the car is sub- 
jected. 


Owners of the Grant Six contin- 
ually speak of its easy riding quali- 
ties. 


This feature surprises men ac- 
customed to believe that ease of 
riding is incompatible with light 
weight and moderate size. 

But they understand it thor- 
oughly when they test the Grant 
Six and discover that its makers 
have adopted extra long cantilever 
springs, pivoted in the center and 
shackled at both ends. 


They appreciate the value of this 
feature in connection with correct 
balance and an exceedingly smooth 
operating six-cylinder motor. 


And they are so completely won 
by Grant excellence of performance 
that they understand why the or- 
ganization and the sales have shown 
such wonderfully quick develop- 
ment. 


There is no value like unto the 
value of satisfactory service, and 
that is the reason and the only 
reason for Grant success—and the 
magnificent new Grant factory. 


There is probably a Grant dealer 
near by. See him for a demonstra- 
tion of Grant value. Write us for 
literature. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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KOHL-RABI AND CARROTS 


Two Crops That are Gaining in Favor 


OHL-RABI 
K is frequently 
bescrided as 
a turnip-rooted 
cabbage. It is one 
of thehardiest mem- 
bers of the cabbage 
family and suited to 
sections where cau- 
liflower will not 
thrive. Any good 
soil which will raise 
a crop of radishes 
is good enough for the quick growi 
kohl-rabi. They should be matu as 
soon as possible and either used or stored 
before becoming woody. In our experi- 
ence they seem to hold up very well in 
storage and by removing the tough, outer 
skin the remainder of the vegetable is 
excellent for sauce or boiled dinners. 


Kohl-rabi can be planted in rows two | 
feet, apart and the plantsshould be thinned | desirable for the medium long varieties. 
to a distance of six inches in the row. The | The long roots can be turned out rapidly 
plants grow rapidly and if they are not | with a subsoil plow. Carrots keep best 

when reaching a height of one or | for table use if stored in sand but this is 
two inches the stems will have no room to | not necessary and they will remain in good 
| condition until late in the winter if placed 


thinne 


swell and the crop will be without value. 
When the kohl-rabi have reached about 
two inches in diameter they should be 
harvested as the larger sized specimens are 
apt to become tough and woody. When 
the vegetable can be used in the home 
frequently or sold to advantage on local 
markets, it pays to plant a succession so 
that the crop can be harvested at just the 
right time. 

Kohl-rabi can be marketed in bulk by 
removing the leafy tops or they can be 
tied in bunches and sold like beets. At 
present there is little demand for kohl-rabi 
on many markets because its value is quite 
unknown and it would be a risk to plant 
them extensively without a study of the 
marketing problem. It is a very practical 
crop for the home garden as the vegetable 
is appetizing for summer sauce and is a 
fine, clean crop to store in the cellar for 
winter use. The kohl-rabi for winter stor- 
age should be planted fairly late in the 
season but not too late to prevent the 
crop reaching two inches in diameter on 
the average. In storing, the leaves are 
removed, and they can then be placed in 
boxes or bins like potatoes. The skin is 
rather tough which prevents rapid evapor- 
ation, and the vegetables keep in excellent 
condition until late in the winter. We have 
had good success in growing the Early 
Purple Vienna for home use and it is 
probably one of the best varieties for the 
market. It matures rapidly and the skin 
is a rich, deep purple which gives it an 
attractive appearance when ready for har- 
vesting. The White Vienna, Green Vien- 
na and Earliest Erfurt are also popular 
varieties which are quite extensively 
grown in sections where kohl-rabi is 
appreciated. 

Growing the Carrot 





of | are not good at fighting weeds and if the 


| api above the soil. 

















The carrot is widely grown in Europe | 


but except near the large market centers 
it is not especially popular in the United 
States. As a healthful vegetable it has 
few equals and when properly grown and 
stored for winter it can be prepared in 
many appetizing styles for the home table. 
Carrots will thrive best in a well drained, 
sandy soil. The early crop should be 
planted as early in April as possible in 
rows about two feet apart. The seed 
should be planted rather thickly about 
fifteen or twenty to the foot as they do 
not germinate rapidly and some may fail 
to grow. At first the plants may be 
allowed to grow about one inch apart. 
Then they may be thinned to from four to 
six inches and the plants removed in the 
thinning process will be small but tender 
and well suited for the market. When 





worked fairly 
deep to keep the 
rootsfrom branch- 
ing. Carrots with 
branched roots 
are seriously in- 
jured in appear- 
ance and not de- 
sirable for the 
market. Carrots 


weed crop is not controlled the carrots 


may be crowded out. Some growers make | great 


it a practice to sow a few radish seeds in 
the rows of carrots. The radishes germin- 
ate rapidly and the grower can begin to 
fight weeds before the young earrot plants 


n harvesting the crop a spading fork is 


in clean, dry bins the same as potatoes. 
The carrot has never been of fone ¢ wren 
ance to the average farmer because of its 
lack of popularity. With the present high 
cost of food products it would seem that 
city buyers would turn more to such vege- 
tables as the carrot and the kohl-rabi 
which can be made to furnish a pleasing 
variety in the food supply at a moderate 
cost. Both the kohl-rabi and the carrot can 





be raised in large quantities on a small area 
and they are not particular as to soil 
requirements. The fact that they keep 
well in storage should make them profit- 
able crops to grow on many farms where 


they are seldom planted.—R. G. K. 


REMOVE LABELS FROM TREES 

When trees are received from the nur- 
series they have the labels attached by | 
small copper or steel wires. Sometimes | 
these are fastened loosely, and some- 
times they are tight. Either way they are 
a menace if left on when the trees are 
planted. I have seen fine young trees cut 
thru the bark and wood and killed out- 
right by a label wire, and others that were 
so weakened they were broken by a light 
wind. 

If it is intended to leave the old label on 
the tree even temporarily it will be best 
to fasten it in a large loop where there will 
be no chance to tighten up for a year. 
If steel wires are used the labels will 
seldom be there by the end of the year, 
and we have a chance to remove the cop- 
per labels when we are looking over the 
orchard during the winter. 

We do not hke to lose track of the vari- 
eties we plant, and yet we must prepare 
some other means of keeping them than 
the labels that come with the trees. A plat 
of the orchard with the names of the vari- 
eties recorded on it is the best method. 
This makes it necessary to refer to the plat 
when we want to look up a variety, and 
some prefer to have the permanent record 
on the tree. Galvanized iron labels can 
have the name written with an awl so the 
coating will be scratched thru and the 
name will be rusted and will show up for 
years. By cutting these large at one end 
and slender at the other, and wrapping the 
slender end loosely around the tree the 
label will remain attached and yet will be 
expanded as the tree grows. It is better 
to keep loosening it a little rather than to 
let it press the bark hard enough to be 
loosened .—L. H. C. 
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LIGHT DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built for the Field Test. 





For an even three-quarters of a century h 
aa & demand, at wee Se cgerate the largest 
Idest established plow facto 

= 1, the way we build them” 7 


PX&@ 


nee Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 
Cultivators are made in all and sizes, 
to meet the conditions in all sections, and 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 

We also make the most 


tion Engine Plows produced, 
catalog devoted to these famous — a 


The P&0O Little Genius 
Engine Gang Plow 


was the most popular pl sh. t all points 
the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration 


We will send P& O Catalog address. 
While P & O Implements are at fen 4 through 


eel ~ wk Gaatoste we w corres 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us. 
Parlin & Orendorff Company 
Canton, Illinois 
Kansas City Dallas ay 
Omaha Portland 
Sioux Falie Spokane ae Otten ese City 





Buy Trees At Wholesale 


Apple trees, 2 old, 2 to 4 ft., $7. 100; Peac! 
1 yr. old, 2 to 4 ft., $7.00 per TODS Cheerbtes 2 ire old; 
2 to 4 ft., $11.00 per 100; Concord Grapes, $2.00 per 
100; Duniap Strawberries, $2.25 per 1000; Everbear- 
ing Straw berries, $2.50 per 100. Everything in fruit trees 
plants and ornamentals at m 


HOLSINGEA BROTHERS WURSERY, 
Box li9 Rosedale, Kansas 


Boxi9 _Rosedale, Kansas 
EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 























hover above each farm? 















GUARANTEED. othy, $2.00 bu. 

Timothy-Alsike,$3.75. Clover Tima. 

$4.50.Red Clover $8.00. Catalogue F 

Martz Seed Co., Grundy Center, lowa 

Pe ttt Rein. Attn, Satin 

MONUMENT ACERT warren crey vaste ck 
_ particulars. Monument 


GINSENG $72.5 S Porn” Re 6. Rockford, Mina. 


























“One bushel of sprayed apples sells for | ¥ 


enough more than a bushel of unsprayed 
apples to more than pay the cost of spray- 
ing a tree for an entire season.” 

That is the way Charles Garrett figures 
it and he ought to know for he is one of 
the most prominent and successful apple 
growers in the Middle West. If you could 
talk with him you would soon be con- 
vinced that he knows what he is talking 
about. He is the kind of a fellow who pulls 
a notebook from his pocket and shows 
the actual figures, just as he put them 
down at the time the work was done or 
the material purchased. 

I copied some of the figures from his 
notebook and they show exactly what it 
cost Mr. Garrett to spray his orchard 
last year. Here is the way his statement 


“Sprayed 20 rows, 40 trees each—a 
total of 800 trees in one day. 
“Used 8 tanks solution, 200 gallons 
per tank—a total of 1600 gallons.” 


48 gallons lime-sulfur 


ee eeeee 





64 pounds arsenate of lead... 4.00 
2 gallons gasoline........... .40 
1 quart engine oil.......... .15 

preciation on machine.. 2:00 

5 men at $2 per day........ 10.00 
2 teams at $2............4. 4.00 
ie uk Few andeccces cnt $26.55 


It may seem to you that $26.55 is a 
little expensive for one day’s work but 
consider the number of trees sprayed and 
figure it down to the average cost per tree. 
{ am not especially good at figures, but I 
can see that Mr. Garrett was right when 
he said that it cost about 314 cents a tree. 
He gave each tree about two gallons of 
the solution. 

Another look at the notebook showed 
some figures on the cost of spraying an 
acre of orchard. It took two and one-half 
days to spray an orchard of 30 acres and 
the total cost for one spraying was $66.25. 

The figures given above are for the first 
spraying and Mr. Garrett calls attention 
to the fact that later spraying cost a little 
more on account of the foliage. He gives 
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Tractor is put where it counts 


design 


breakable cast steel frame with 88 


Two models: 


Model “B,” 12-24 h. 
Guaran’ 


2,000 1 
Weighs onl 3,700 
ractor-drawn 


Ask a 
T 





Model “B” 
12-24 H.P. 








the cost of later sprayings as 4 cents per 


tree. 

These are the actual costs for the season 
of 1916, but spray materials and labor, 
as well as almost every other commodity, 
have increased in price and the cost this 
season will undoubtedly be somewhat 
higher. When it is figured down to the 
cost per tree, however, the increase is so 
slight as to scarcely be noticed. An in- 
crease of 12 cents in the price of a bushel 
of apples will pay for spraying a tree 
three times, and who would not gladly 
pay 12 cents more for a bushel of clean, 
sound apples than for a bushel of knotty, 
wormy, spotted fruit? And this is saying 
nothing about the increase in yield that 
is obtained by spraying. 
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“] buile my reputation as a manu- 


lacturer on good manure spr. 
ers."-- WM. GALLOWAY. 
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STARTING NUT TREES 


“How do you plant hickory nuts and 
walnuts? I have some very fine trees and 
would like to get some new ones.”—| 
I. M. M., Ohio. 

Walnuts and hickory nuts will do well 
if planted in the fali and allowed to lie 
in the ground dormant over winter. The 
frost will crack the shells and permit the | 
kernel to start growth. the followin 
spring. During the first year the onell 
seedlings must be given extremely good 
care as they are very tender. They should 
be handled in much the same way asa 





tender annual garden or vegetable plant. 
Under ordinary circumstances they will 
harden up enough during the first 
to stand the winter all right and 
then on will do well with 
tention. 
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VERY pound in weight on a La Cro 


able combination of highest grade materials in a simple, 
Only two-thirds of the parts used in other tractors. 
light-weight tractor—a powerful motor—mounted on a one-piece, un- 


pull 
pounds or three 14-inch plows. 
Bearings 


sse Happy Farmer 
Here is an unbeat- 
ractical 
he ideal 


in pounds pull. 


per cent of the weight on two drive 


wheels. Self-steering. Will do all the belt work on the farm, 


La Crosse HAPPY FARMER Tractor 


Model “A,” 8-16 h. p., pulls two or three 
plows. Gasoline or kerosene. Made a great 1916 record, 


.» our wonderful kerosene burner. 


Model ‘‘A’”’ 
8-16 H.P. 


Ed $5 3500 


LA gposse TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. Minneapolis, Minn, 
We have a distributor in your vicinity 


for prompt service, 
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modern, down-to- 
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Manure 
89 Galloway Station 


Read carefully the index to 
on page three of this issue. 


= va, 7 fei pert be tt lle Pn en me years and years to 

| Feasts ares Fear iiad a Some Cal ia Ket 
GET THIS BOOK NOW! 105.2% whole, sory. Tt tple the, secrete and facts, shout manare 
formation oo th handling of theatre oe oh the term, Rememerns pe maong Ream ma 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., WM. CALLOWAY COMPANY 
Spreader Manutacturing Specialists 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


guaranteed advertisements 
By using this index, you 


can readily locate every advertisement on every sub- 
ject in which you are interested or wish information. 
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GROWING EARLY TOMATOES 


A Crop With Less Labor 


OMATOES 

are one of the 

most satisfying 
and profitable crops 
for the farmer’s gar- 
den. They appeal 
particularly to om 
ers who raise a sur- 
plus of fruit and 
vegetables to supply 
the local trade, be- 
cause they require 
less hand labor in 
growing and pre- 
paring for market 
than other crops 
for which there is 
an equal demand. Success in marketin 
the tomato crop depends upon one’s kill 
and ability in getting as much of the crop 
as possible out of the way before prices 
go down. Success with early torhatoes is 
not always certain. A partial failure of 
the crop or a break in price renders the 
growing of early tomatoes on a large scale 
rather a hazardous undertaking. It is not 
uncommon for prices to drop from five to 
ten cents per pound within a few days. 

Several factors contribute to the success 
of getting the crop to mature early. Good, 
vigorous plants of an early maturing 
variety, a warm, friable soil, an abundant 
supply of phosphoric acid and frequent 
cultivating are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in hastening maturity. We buy 
tomato plants from the greenhouse about 
two weeks before planting time—the first 
week in May—t lant them into ve- 
neered boxes and en them by exposure 
in the open air. In this way the plants 
become vigorous and stocky, develop 
better root systems and make more rapid 
growth after they are planted in the a 
rows. I prefer plants about eight or ten 
inches high, altho many growers claim 
that there is an advantage in planting 
larger plants that have developed fruit 
buds. If the plants are set in squares 
three feet six inches apart it simplifies 
the work of cultivating and gathering the 
crop and makes it easier to figure how 
many plants will be needed for the differ- 
ent plots. 

To hasten maturity it is well to keep the 
plants supported by stakes or a wire 
trellis, limit each plant to two main 
stalks, pinch off the little shoots and suck- 
ers ona encourage the development of 
fruit that sets on the sides of the main 
branches. This method of pruning the 
vines hastens the development of early 
fruit, but limits the bearing season of the 
plants. We get so much higher prices for 
the early crop that we can afford to 
sacrifice the later crop. 

Nearly all varieties have the same flavor. 
If we grow them properly and gather the 
fruits at the critical period of ripeness, 
one variety is much like another. There is 
a wide difference, however, in the quality 
of the meat, the color and the form. For 
the early crop we need a variety that devel- 
ops a small vine, rather small fruit and 
colors quickly; quality of meat is not so 
important as color and early maturity. 

A round, smooth tomato is much better 
for slicing and there is less waste in pre- 
paring for the table than a flat and 
wrinkled sort. If you have two tomatoes, 
one the shape of a globe and one with a 
deeply set stem which makes it flat at the 





when made into 
stews. 

As a general farm 
or garden crop to- 
matoes are not 80 
profitable as many 
other crops, unless 
one can get a portion 
of the crop on the 
market a few days 
before the main crop 
yy to ripen. But 

or the man who 

has the time to 
devote to a few 
rows of early to- 
matoes there is no 
crop that will pay better returns. Home 
canning of tomatoes is practically a new 
field for marketing the crop and one which 
is sure to be developed very rapidly within 
the next decade. There is a strong and 
increasing demand for a superior quality 
of canned tomatoes that cannot be met by 
the big canning factories. This trade is 
within the reach of farmers who are in posi- 
tion to go after it with goods of the desired 
quality and appearance.—W. M. K. 


SAFE USE OF POULTRY MANURE 

We are frequently warned that it is 
unsafe to use poultry manure to fertilize 
mers beige eam and certain kinds of vege- 
tables. There is a safe and very satis- 
factory method of using this kind of man- 
ure, if we will only go to a little trouble. 

Place some hon A manure in a cloth 
sack and suspend it in a keg or other small 
vessel containing water, and allow it to 
remain there for at least ten days. Use 
the liquid on the soil about the plants. 
In case the plants are growing in pots, use 
it very sparingly until you can see just 
how it is recerved. Too much may not 
agree with the plant. A small quantity 
applied at intervals will do more than a 
larger amount applied at one time. At 
least a week or ten days should elapse 
between the applications. 

If you are unable to secure nitrate of 
soda and other plant foods in small 

uantities, the liquid fertilizer made as 
deocribed above from poultry manure will 
overcome many difficulties. 

Care must be exercised in applying to 
vegetables as well as house plants. It is 
much better not to permit the fluid to 
touch the foliage at all. Pour it about the 
roots for a distance of a foot from the 
plant. 

A little more can be applied at a time 
than was used for flowers without danger 
of injury, as the earth beneath will carry 
away the surplus, but it is best to use care 
in the application as it is strong in certain 
properties that plants cannot use except 
in moderate allowances. Repeating can 
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THEA.LROOTCO. Medina, Ohio 


CALIFORNIA 


‘ waegd ey EASY TERMS 
In Fresno King Counties, San 
oe Valley, California, ideal land for alfal- 
try 














grain, and fruit growing, stock and poul- 
ty taistne. One-tenth down and nine easy 
farm neighborh close to market. 
15,000 acres of choice land, at very 
reasonable pri to select from. To be 
‘ou want, you 








Watcha Cowboy Fo 


A beautiful, artistic model boy’s or man’ 
watch. Watch is fully guaran for 5 yeare 
—it should give food ser- 
to years, 
even longer. move- 
ment in this watch is the 
same ie as used by 
manufacturer in gold 
fm Case of solid “american 
Peet am Case Of so = 
3 ia nickel silver. en 





) Send me your name 
and address and I will 
immediately send you 
complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 





be done in a week or ten days with safety. 
Another way to use poultry manure} 
to replace some of the commercial fertil-| 
izers is to place horse manure and poultry | 
manure in a sack and allow these to soa 
in water to form a good liquid fertilizer for | 
many forms of vegetable life. The man- 
ures should be in equal parts, or two-thirds 
horse manure and one-third poultry drop- 
pings, to make it thoroly oa 

Such a liquid fertilizer can be used with 
excellent results on dahlias and roses, and 
in fact on a number of the flowers where 





top, you will notice that with the flattened 
one you lose the top slice altogether, as it 
is unfit to serve on the table and difficult 
to slice for canning. The round and solid 
fleshed varieties are preferable for the 
family table or for canning. The yellow 
varieties are good to eat out of the hand 
or sliced with vinegar and sugar. They 
contain less acid than the red varieties 


size and excellent quality is desired by the 


growers.—J. T. " 


Fifteen to twenty-five ewes is a suffi- 
cient number for one inexperienced in 
sheep raising to undertake as a nucleus 
of a farm flock. As one becomes ac- 
quainted with their habits the number can 
be incftased to seventy-five or one 








and do not require the addition of sugar 


hundred. | 


plan to get a fine watch 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
* Des Moines, lowa 









51 Success Bldg. 
Offering Along the Kansas City Southern 

Railway, now ready for distribution, 

contains lists of improved and un- 

> ene , improved lands for sale at all sta- 
tions in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Texas together with reliable information eon- 
cerning the towns, cities, agricultural and mineral 
resources near which the lands arelocaied. Write fora 
copy to Bareaa, 309 K. C.8. BI Kansas City Mo. 


Productive Lands 


Gro D olay North Dukes. Mogtang. Idebe, “Washingtas 
end : 4 
Lx ilnoseray Care Want state hiergets Tomson 


Free . 
L. ‘ker, 89 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 




















AMONG THE CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower is grown much the same as 
cabbage, yet its culture involves much 
more painstaking labor to grow it quickly, 
and to grow it quickly is the main secret 
of success with caulifiower. If the plants 
get the least setback they will not head 


I buy the best available seeds and test 
before sowing. An ounce of seed may be 
counted on to produce 3000 to 5000 plants. 

Cauliflower prefers a rather sandy loam, 
and will thrive in a soil that is too light 
for cabbage. Old land that has been 
yreviously dressed with stable manure is 
vest if it is free from clubroot. This dis- 
ease causes great loss to cauliflower grow- 
ers and long rotation is the only practical 
treatment. 

Rotation of crops is universally practic- 
ed as a preventive of diseases and insects 
that take the cauliflower crop. Cauli- 
flowers are followed with potatoes or car- 
rots. When these are harvested clover or 
rye is sown to be plowed under in the 
spring. The following year corn may be 
grown and the land seeded down to re- 
main one or two years in clover or grass. 
Potatoes then go upon this sod and are 
followed by cauliflowers. 

I use both stable manure and com- 
mercial fertilizer, as the fertilizer gives the 
nlants a quick start and strong growth 
rom the t. There is no garden cro 
that is pinched more severely by a drout. 
than cauliflower and none that will pay 
better for irrigation. Still there are few 
ylants that are more intolerant of wet 
eet. Thoro cultivation and deep plow- 
ing aids in retaining soil moisture. 

4 plow the ground early in the spring. 
The field is fhen either left until July 
with an occasional harrowing to keep the 
weeds down, or planted with early pota- 
toes which are off by August and leave the 
land in excellent condition forsetting cauli- 
flower. In growing the plants a seed bed 
is prepared on the edge of the field to be 
planted, worked up as fine as ible, 
and enriched with a 6-8-5 fertiliser, ap- 
plied broadcast. 

Cauliflower is a quick a er and should 
not be planted too earl I plant the 
seeds in the middle of 5 in rows 12 
inches a , at a depth of one-third of an 
inch. ~~ weeks hee — time re- 

‘or growing plants for pm a ~ 
iad the plants are ready for ey mee 
in August, just at the time when the aly 
potatoes are off the land. The seed 
cultivated two or three times to a 
crusting. If the plants are infested with 
lice, they are dipped when pulled for trans- 
planting in soapsuds made by dissolvi 
a —— of common soap in six gallons o 
water. 

If large heads are wanted, and only 
large heads bring the money that pays 
for the crop, the plants should be set 
late cabbage allowing six square feet to a 
pleat. The plants begin to develop their 

early in September, when the 
weather is cooler, and I seldom fail, pro- 
vided I have given frequent cultivation. 

I believe that blanching is often carried 
to an undesirable extreme. While pos- 
sibly some customers may prefer heads 
that are blanched, the majority will select 
those with a tinge of yellow. This must 
not be too pronounced for a brownish 
tinge will not only destroy the market 
value of cauliflower but will indicate that 
the head is strong in flavor or tough. 

I watch the h closely, and when they 
begin to show more than a faint trace of 
color, the outer leaves are drawn loosely 
around and tied with straw. When they 
have come to a of six inches 
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aa which has 


causes friction. 


The heat in your automobile engine, 
tractor engine or in any internal combus- 
tion engine, ranges from 200° to 1000*. All 
ordinary oil breaks down under this ter- 
rific heat. After only a few hours of 
running a large volume of sediment is 
form The heat causes about one-half 
of the oil to lose all lubricating value. 


The sample of oil shown here was taken 
from a crank case after 600 miles of 
running. It is by no means the worst 
examp e. It is typical of all ordinary oil. 


Engineering tests show that about 50% of 
ordinary oil is turned into sediment in ten- 
hour runs and the engine loses four to five 
horsepower. 


How sediment causes permanent damage 


If you look at the inner-surfaces of your 
automobile engine with the naked eye you 
will say that they are perfectly 
smooth. But if you examine 
them under a eee you 
will find they are actually cov- 

ered with sharp points and de- 
pressions. These metal surfaces 
will slide easily against each 
other only when covered with a 
substantial film of liguid luwbri- 
cant. 

Oil that contains sediment 
causes metal to metal friction 
because the sediment takes the 
ge ofa alonpenestet the liquid 
= and the metal surfaces are 

together. Then the 
and cut 
iction, wear 








Pa. — test bottle — er . 
eft contains a sample o 
avian Cam Veedol, the lubricant that resists 
vigameunt of heat. This sample was also taken 
after 500 miles, 

Notice that onl oF ox OF of Vendel fonme andl 
ment as against against 608 in the case of ordinary oil. 
Fe arcane that Vedat, 86%. 


The Faulkner Process 
oil because it is made 


its remarkable heat-resisting and wear-resisting 
properties. New equipment for this process cost 
over $300,000. 

Ordinary automobile oi] eannet be made like 





they are ready to harvest.—S. H. G. 


AFTER USE 
Notice that half of the oil has turned 


has absolutely 
ing value. This is because 
wr daaiwalbeamnerata tn ’ 


What happens when your 
automobile oil gets heated 


Sediment test shows how ordinary oil is destroyed by heat and 
60c to make test will save you over $50. 
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eondition—and finally, r di 
60e to make test will save you over $50 


Five gallons of My many will only cost you about 
60 cents more than five lons of inary oil. 
And with five gallons Veedol you can drive 
2,000 to 5,000 miles— bly two or three times 
the mileage you get from ordinary oil. Thus you 
ean easily compare rb 

Since sediment is the chief cause of friction and 
wear, when you eliminate 86% of the sediment you 
save friction and save expense. Users of Veedol 
say these savings run from $50 to $115 a year. 

Make the test as follows: 

Clean out the crank case of your engine. Fill 
it with kerosene. Run your motor about thi 
seconds under its own wer. Draw. out 
— and refill with Veedol. 

Then make a test run over a Soo road, 
ineluding steep ‘hills and straight level stretches. 

You will find your motor has acquired new pick- 

up and hill-clim ability. It will have less 
vibration and will greater gasoline mileage. 


Buy Veedol teday 
Over 12,000 dealers sel] Veedol. Each dealer 
has a Veedol Lubrication Chart which specifies 
the co’ rg Ce ld gg ha S| 
Sor both Winter end Summer ean ae 
Veedol, write for es 
you, Buy a can of Veedol today 


A eonvenient 


Guaranteed w! 





PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING COMPANY 
1804 Bowling Green Building New York 


Use Grease of Tested Quality 
The Sediment Test shows you how far Veedol 
excels ordinary oil; Veedol Grease is equally 
superior to ordinary grease. 

There is a Veedol Grease for every purpose:— 
1. Vexpo. Cur Grease. where the housings are 
2. Vexepou Gararnit 


fayetescion Springs * Sur orgrarsenclased 
a ation, 


3. Veevor Trans-Guan ase per eusting oar ot 7 
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PLAN YOUR GARDEN EARLY 


Decide What, When, 


and Where to Plant 








GARDEN plan on paper, made as 

exactly as if it were a house plan, 

is an excellent first step and a pleas- 
ant evening amusement. It should be 
drawn to scale and, when perfectly satis- 
factory, inked in. It will not only aid in 
arranging this year’s garden but, by re- 
minding exactly where various plantsgrew, 
enable one to swap the ground which 
vines use this year for that used by the 
tomato family; and roots with legumes; to 
put the potatoes on the newly turned sod 
where you wish to plant next year’s straw- 
berries; to place winter varieties where 
they will not interfere with fall plowing; 
and to group such permanent crops as 
small fruits, rhubarb and asparagus at one 
end so as to leave a clear space for cul- 
tivating. 

If possible, the vegetable garden should 
be longer than its width and so located 
that a windbreak shields it from the pre- 
vailing winter winds. Such a shelter will 
lengthen the season at both ends. [If it 
is not already planted, April is a good time 
to set a hedge for this purpose. 

The available space should be accur- 
ately measured and its outlines drawn to 
scale. It is well to plan to have rows run 
north and south if possible, as this gives 
the maximum of sunlight. All rows should 
run in the same general direction. If one 
foot is taken as the unit of distance be- 
tween the rows and multiples of it used 
for larger vegetables, it will save readjust- 
ing the cultivator. This makes the rows 
for radishes, lettuce, onions, etc. a foot | 
apart; those for spinach and kohlrabi one 
and a half feet; two to four feet for po-| 
tatoes; three feet for the tomato family | 
and celery; six feet for vines. 

Root crops which are subject to potato 
scab like carrots, beets and turnips, should 
be grouped and planted where deep soil 
will permit the roots to become well shaped. 

Vines subject to wilt disease or squash 
bugs should be together, tho squash and | 
melons should not grow side by side if one | 
wishes to save seeds. 

All members of the cabbage family, 
brussels sprouts, kohlrabi, kale, cauli- 
flower, etc., should be grouped in case it 
becomes necessary to lime the soil and 
8 toot maggots can easily be killed in the | 
fall. 

The richest and finest soil should be kept 
for onions. 

Egg p'ants, peppers and other members 
of the semi-tropical tomato family which 
must be started in hotbeds, may well be 
grouped to expedite work at time of trans- 
planting. 

If tall crops like corn and pole beans 
are planted at the north end of the garden, 
they will not shade the smaller vegetables. 

Lettuce, radishes and spinach may be 
used as fillers between the wide rows of 
such late maturing crops as tomatoes and 
late corn. If radishes are sown in the same 
row with parsley they will quickly mark 
the rows as they germinate rapidly. 

Peas are a cool, short-season crop and 
beans a hot, long-season one, so should be 
planted accordingly. String beans will do | 
well on the warmest and poorest soil in 
the garden. 

The plan should also show where suc- 
cession crops are to be planted. Some 
thought in regard to these matters will | 
enable us to have peas until the first of | 
October and corn until frost | 








grown, will produce castor oil beans. They 


If the garden is within 

kitchen windows, it to combine 
artistic color effect with utility, at least 
on the side which must be constantly seen 
from the house. It can be made as beauti- 
ful as a flower garden by giving a little 
thought, more especially to the three feet 
of earth on the near side. Contrasting 
colors and diversified foliage and manner 
of growth may make this really beautiful. 
The light green of lettuce makes a good 
effect if set next to the yellow-greens of 
beans, the bluish green of peas, or the 
varied reds of beets. Carrots make a 
dainty edging for a bed and none of the 
common flowering plants are daintier than 
beans which are in bloom. The writer 
likes to grow pole beans on sunflower 
stalks. The labor is less than that of pro- 
viding wooden poles, tho the lower leaves 
and branches of sunflowers may need to be 
cut off to give the beans sufficient air and 
sunshine. By the time the beans bear, 
they will have climbed about half the 
height of the larger varieties of sun- 
flowers and furnish an interesting note in 
the scheme of the garden.—Z. G. 


PROFIT IN CASTOR BEANS 

It will pay to grow castor oil beans in 
waste but rich places where the season is 
long enough to permit the ripening of the 
beans. The earlier varieties usually grow 
a more dwarf plant and are the most rapid 
in maturing. Any reliable seedsman can 
supply the seed of these varieties. 

Rich light soil, where tall weeds have 





can be planted as close as two feet apart 
and their growth will add to the appear- 
ance of the premises. 

The plants are said by expert gardeners 
and florists to prevent ravages from ground 
moles. Castor oil beans are purchased by 
wholesale druggists at from fifty cents to 
one dollar per pound.—H. M. M. 
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as furrow 
was eight inches deep and 
as straight as a string. a 
one man’s wages to pay. 
expenses stopped when the 
engine stopped. No resting, 
no feeding, and no watering. 
A steady, comfortable, uni- 
form pull, 244 miles per hour. 
Anacrean hour! Can you 
beat it? Can you equal it? 
Power! Speed! Endurance! 
Economy! Simplicity! The 
Huber Light Four sets new 
standards all along the line. 
Weighs about 5,000 Ibs. 
Turns in 6 ft. radius. Di- 
rect drive. Center draft pull, 
no side draft. Roller bearings 
reduce friction. Water cooled 
engineneverrunshot. 25h.p. 
atthebelt. 12h. p.atthedraw 
bar. All this for only $1085. 
Write today for literature, 
testimonials and details 
The Huber Manufacturing Co. 


Established more than Forty Y ears 
901 Center St. Marion, 


ee eee remute 


John Baer Tomato 


we will be of 





PLUMS IN POULTRY YARDS 
The plum is one of the best fruits for 
planting in poultry yards as it makes a 
rapid growth and thru careful pruning low 
headed trees are soon developed which 
will furnish an abundance of shade for the 
birds. Peach trees require thoro cultiva- 





tion and at ye soon grow large and be- |‘ 


come difficult to spray without giving the 
fences and houses a thoro drenching with 
the spraying material. Varieties of 
dessert plums can be economically pro- 
duced in poultry yards and the hens by 
adding fertility to the soil and gathering 
bu greatly assist in producing figh class 
fruit.—R. G. K. 

It does not materially hurt apples to 
freeze a little, but they must not be moved 
or handled while they are frozen. 





1200 acres, Catalog 
W.N, Scarf & Sons, New 











PLANTING A HOTBED 
Growing plants in hotbeds is not all in 
making the beds. Many a complete failure 
has occurred when the bed was just as well 
prepared as it was possible to have it. 

One of the common mistakes is to plant 
the seeds too soon, before the heat in the 
bed has dropped enough to make the seeds 
germinate naturally. Some seeds will not 
start at all in a soil that is too warm, while 
others will germinate and be so weakened 
that they will die before or soon after 
reaching the surface. A bed that may be 
all right to start eggplants or tomatoes 
may be too warm to grow cabbage to best 
advantage, for these plants want a cooler 
soil. They can be grown together all right, 
by strikinga happy medium. I have never 
been able to get pansies to start early in a 
bed that would grow tomatoes success- 
fully, for pansy seeds want a cool, moist 
soil, and do not germinate well in any 
other. 

To tell when the bed is right if you have 
no thermometer suitable to use in hotbeds, 
run ‘your hand down into the soil half 
its depth. If it feels warm to the hand 
when the hand itself is comfortably warm 
the bed is yet too hot. If there is just a 
slight sensation of heat it is about right. 
It is none too cold if it does not feel cool to 
the hand; in other words the temperature 
of the surface of your hand under normal 
conditions is about the temperature you 
want your bed. This is the right heat for 
most of the plants grown in hotbeds. 

Cabbage and its kindred plants will stand 
the soil cooler, but will grow in this soil. 
Tomatoes will germinate in a soil luke- 
warm to the hand if the soil is kept moist, 
but the plants will be stronger grown as 
cool as they will germinate. 

Soil for hotbeds should be rich and fully 
half sand. If you cannot get sand, sifted 
‘oal ashes is a very good substitute. 
Ashes that will pass thru an ordinary win- 
dow screen will be fine enough. As it is 
hard to keep weeds down in these beds I 
like to heat the surface soil to the depth of 
aninch. I fill a large baking pan with soil | 
fairly moist and place in the oven until it is 
steaming hot all thru, but not long enough 
to dry it to any depth. I have my sieve 
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Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power” 


handbook on gas engine compression. Every farmer 
who runs an automobile, engine, tractor, etc., ought 


Manufactured by a tH 
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ust St. St. Louis, Mo, 
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Power depends on piston rings—so do fuel and 
oil consumption—so does regular service. 
Therefore—when you find power falling off, com- 
pression weak, gasoline waste, carbon trouble—you 
should put in a complete set of the Genuine 


ROOF 
PISTON RINGS 


Always gas and oil-tight; give more power with 
less fuel and oil; reduce carbon; cause minimum 
friction and cylinder wear. Strong, long-wearing, 
ever-efficient. There are imitations and substitutes. 
Be sure you get only the Genuine McQuay-Norris 
\zanfRoor Piston Rings. 


All garage and repair men can give you immediate service on 
f you have ony difficulty getting them, write us. 


ORRIS 
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ready, made by tacking a piece of new 
screen wire as the bottom in a box of a 
convenient size and nailing four laths to 
the corners as legs. I turn the soil into 
the sieve and fill the pan again, running 
the soil thru the sieve and spreading it in 
the bed carefully until I have the whole 
bed covered an inch deep. Weeds are 
killed in this surface soil, and seldom do 
any come up+thru it. Where I cannot do 
this easily I place the soil on the manure 
in the bed, shut it closely, and then stir 
the soil as the weed seeds start until I 
have it comparatively clean before plant- | 
ing the vegetable seeds. 
Hotbeds need much water. Plants 
suffer more for water than is generally 
supposed. Frequent waterings will be 
detrimental. A soil well supplied with 
sand will take a gallon of water to the 
square foot to soak it as it should be} 
soaked, and then it should be left until | 
it is dry enough so the soil down an inch | 
deep cannot be made into a ball, but will 
crumble at the least touch. Constant | 
applications of small quantities of water 
will keep the surface wet, and compact it, 
often shutting out the air until the soil 
turns green and the plants yellow. Water 
as long as the beds will take it without 
standing on the surface quite awhile, and 
then do not water again until they need it. | 
Regular intervals of watering will not do, 
| 
| 





for all days are not equally drying. 

Keep the surface of the bed stirred some. 
For this reason I always plant the seeds in 
my hotbeds in rows. A table fork with the 


tines bent into hook shs ape makes a good | Guaranteed Satisfactory or money refun 
tool for this purpose.—L. H. C. 























GRAIN BINDER 


The popularity of this machine is the growth 
of over sixty years continuous use in every 
country where grain is grown. 

Its success in for countries, in the 
hands of sort fied operators and 

ere - ir fahone are few, proves 
simplicity and high quality construction. 

All working parts driven direct from gear shaft— 


no undue strain anywhere. 


MOLINE-ADRIANCE MOWER 


hasa powerful 


can not be 
Cutter Bewih Nya By designed Mage, Selawes uneven 


apick-scting cutting apparatus, which 
choked i in the heaviest crop by slow 
en not in use. 


ground; can be folded over tongue 


Visible Driving Pawls guard against breakage; Automatic 


Spring Draft preventsinjury when striking obstructions, 


Both these machines have many distinctive features 


which you ought to know about. 


Ask your Moline dealer about them »r write us for 
illustrated literature. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., “=.= 





THE MOLINE LINE ata 
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.40; Sweet Clover, $3.90 
tz, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cow 
| Farm and Garden Seeds. Write today for 
seeds you require. Will Send Free 60- 
once, as We Can save you money. 


You FL know SE low 





At Wholesale Prices 


Wesave you money on your Seed Bill. Write 
for our Special Money- rs Price List and get 


D our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed 
rite at once and be convinced. Everything sold 


Don't pay two profits on Grass Seed. Our seeds are 


on Growing Ata Ox to 
Y SEED CO., CLARINDA, 


sold subject to Government test. ao — recleaned Alfalfa, $6.90 bu.; Timothy, $2.25; Clover, 
90; Alsike and Timothy, $4.00. Have Low prices on 
pene, Rape, Le =" Sadan Grass, ye cia low price all 
100- e ca ee sam ples and spec ow ces 
‘book at “y those who ask for it. Write at 
219 IOWA 


Corp, Oats 
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ir NJOY Vegetables every day from a" 
own garden. A smal! plot of ground 
will keep you supplied if planted with 


Sure-crop Seeds. 


Did you ever consider why Northern Grown 
Vegetables have a superior flavor and grow 
more vigorously 


Our New Illustrated Seed Book 


explains the pleasure and profit of gardening. 
Our Special Gift Box Offer 


will prove a pleasant surprise to our custo- 

mers. Both free. Write today. 

Send 50c for 17 packets, different varieties 

especially selected Vegetable Seeds and a good 
assortment Flower Seeds for an ideal garden, all 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
106 First Avenue, 


ReEorcharares 


TAHL SPRAYERS 


Faribault, Minn. 








We will ship you any Barre! Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 
ough Ten-Days’ FR Test. 


rectal Free Trial OFiet 


actory-to- fares he 
eres. If not p41. - 


g| Any fertile garden will produce good 
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PEPPERS IN THE FARM GARDEN | 





peppers without the use of manure or 
rtilizers. Too much nitrogen encourages 













too heavy growth of foliage and a corres- 
ponding number of small and inferior -» # A" 
Ip the farm garden the plants | Si mre ‘> 
ot thrive. well ell if set in rows three feet | § fr a 









japart and the pl: nts two feet apart in the 


OT The plants may be started early under 
glass and put out .s soon as the danger of | 
frost is past. ‘Th2 early peppers always 
find a ready sale in any large village or city. 
If picked as fast as they are fit for use one 
ean gather pers every ten days until 
the frost checks their growth. Cultiva- 
tion should be thoro and continue thruout 
the growing season. If thesoil is properly 

without wear on the cable, 


peteared, reastnably fertile and the weeds 
check, a few short rows in the | 
acre from one anchor. 









es e 
irstin Stump 
Puller 
This KIRSTIN One Man Stump Puller is i 
a class by itself. It is as superior as it is ria 
ferent. Just a steady back and forth —— 
on the lever gives tons of pull on the st 
The secret of its apes 0 Se aoe 
leverage. Made 


high-grade stee 
bining great strength, durabili ra li 
weight. Soft steel clutches i a ih 





















cars 5 over a3 


gurden will ‘produce many bushels of while ting. 
choice peppers. I know of no garden crop = aw oF ows nd, 5 anes 
that will return the smal) gardener more aw or no flaw. un every 
money. The demand is rapidly increasing Biante pire. ay yh yy - 
| in every large city and village in the 3 ame saving of 10% to 50% 


‘country. Farm women who are seeking over any other way, 

new ways for making extra money will find | ] Sgr big Free book, "Tue Galata tone were eee 
the growing of a few rows of sweet peppers A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
extremely profitable; they are easy to 5143 Ludington St. (Fecana 

raise, easy to gather, light and easy to oe ay ape) At) — Tee 











market. —W.M.K. 


GROWING QUALITY BEETS 

Quality beets must be grown quickly 
and pulled while young and tender; like- 
wise the right varieties must be selected. 
Early varieties should be sown thinly, 
about ene inch deep, as early as weather 
and soil conditions will permit. Every 
so-called beet seed is a Pui containing | 
within itself several seeds which make | 
plants. If planted too thickly the young 
Dien | plant will make a spindling “growth and 








ever saw, return it yay eosts nothing. 
Wm. Stahi Stahi Sprayer Co., 8a: 46 Quincy, 


GOOD PROFITS 


IN MAKING CIDER 
Mount Gilead Cider and G Grape 
juice Presses a 10 _ 
omy, sizes, hand 
or power lo need to feed 
apple culls to the aM 
Guaranteed 


We © cider evaporatora, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
tors, cider and vinegar 

ters. Write for catalog. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
117Lincoln Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohio 


VER Jv: 


CL yey en ee 







develop big tops to the detriment of the 
root. My ractice is to delay the thinning 
until the plants are four or five inches high 
and leave the plants standing from four | { 
| to six inches apart in the rows. A few of 
the thinned plants are reset in the rows, 
and also in the rows where early radishes | 
have been grown, and the balance used for | @ 
boiled beets or beet greens. Winter 
varieties should be sown in the same man- 
ner, but late in June or early in July. 
Beets thrive best in a rich, loamy soil, | Cross between the Sand Cherry and 

well prepared and well fertilized. Early | Rp ratattentariees 
varieties develop quickly in a sandy loam | when oth 
or soil of a fertile character and the roots 
are smoother and have a better appearance 
but beets grown in a heavier soil have 
superior qualities for the family table. 
Good cultivation is an important factor 
in producing quality beets. 

As a general rule the small or medium 








Fut Book FREE 


SECRETS of 








@ greatest forage 

as a fertilizer. Equal baanl to Altsite tee hay. etl ter eee 
tare. Builds up worn-out soil omens and Ly ~ im- 
. worth from $50 to $125 rr ore Easy to 
everywhere, on all soils. te today for our 
free catalog and circular about unhulled and 
sweet clover. We can save you money 

best tested, guaranteed seed. Sample Free. 
&. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 80x 919 CLARIADA, IOWA 


Tells you what and how to plantia 
cour vegetable and flower enand 
whentoplantit. Makes crops sure 


dependable. 

Send 10c. for one package 

each of Giant Pansy «a FREE 
dish seeds andget the 


THE HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO, 
280K. Cievetand Ave., Canton. Ohio. 


CLOVER: TIMOTHY “4a: 


jreatest Grass Seed nvestigate. L - + 
‘ lover and Timothy mixed—the finest grass 
hay and pasture. Cheapest seeding you can mak 
everywhere. You will save on g you can mak, grows 
writing for free sample, circuler and big Co-operative 
Seed Guide, offering Field Seeds, all kinds. Write today. 
American Mutual Sec4(o., Devt. 519 Chicago, Ill. | 


ALFALFA | 
Pet ussend you a trial pack- FRE 


age of ¢ of Soge Rakete grown al- 
falf low te Successful Grow It."’ Write § | 





foday ate ig ry ‘ - Seed Co. Box 798 (Stony Fell & 


| freezin 
seldom hurt them. 


Fruit Profits. 
612 barre! for apples. BIG, PREE 
4COLOR BOOK, full photos, just out 
Write us. Finest sorts, succeed every- 
where. Best by Test, 101 years, Worlds 
Nurse. WE PAY [FREIGHT 


Ship SAFELY Week! 
even to China. PAY ° and an More Hows 
and Traveling Salesmen. Write 


STARK BRO’S Nurseries, Box1268 Louisiana, He, 


cised varieties possess superior quality. 
The flat, turnip-shaped beets are the | 
earliest. By making several sowings of an | 
extra early variety one may have excellent | 
young and tender beets for several weeks | 
during the season. For later sowings | 
many prefer a variety which matures a few 
days later. For the winter supply the 
later varieties give beets of firm texture 
and are uniformly better keepers than the} Unless Home is made beautiful and at- 
early quick forming ones. tractive. Our Fine Trees and Shrubs supply the 
Late beets should be harvested before | Beauty and Fragrance to hold the Hearts together. 


weather, tho a few light frosts | Send list of your Home needs. 50 Page Book on 
‘ Twist or cut the leaves Plants that please ‘Because They Grow”. 


off, a couple of inches from the root, pack THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
in sand and place in the cellar or store in | 804 Peters Avenue, 

pits in the open ground. In case one does | 2 2 -» 6 to 7 ft., 
not have good storage facilities the i taht TREES ; 4.90 per 100 
he t Soult j k t All of the best and leading me Guaranteed 
varieties may be put in fruit cans uM €pU/ true to name. Fresh dug and Dansville grown. 

| until needed for table use.—W. Write today free for illustrated catalogue. 
a Wells Whelesale Nurseries, Box 54, Dansville, N. Y. 
Advertising is a safe guide to trading. 
Anything that is advertised in Successful | 
| Farming is reliable. Use the adve rtising | 
index when you are hunting for any 
particular product. 



















300, 000 PEACH TREES, Orchard Size 
3 to 4 ft. High, $5.50 per 100 
Boxed Free. Guaranteed true to name. Cata- 

log free to everybody. SHEERINS WHOLES 
32 Seward Street, Dansville, N.Y. 


































PLANT FOR YOUR MARKET 
Without a market for the product the 
planting will be of little avail. If you 
have a reasonably good local market for 
anything, that is the thing to grow, pro- 
vided there are no other practical reasons 
why you should not. Before doing any 
extensive planting in any line study the 
markets, both local and at close shipping 
distances. | 

You would be surprised at the market | 
that will often develop in a small city or| 
even in a country village and the sur-| 
rounding country. A few years ago [| 
knew a farmer who had come to the 
country to try his hand at farming. He 

jJlanted a big garden in connection with 
bis farm. He lived near a village of not 
over two or three hundred inhabitants, 
and most of them had plenty of garden 
room. It was a dry year, but he took 
good care of his garden and he sold about 
all the extra truck he had right there. He 
really made more from his garden than 
from his farm. 

I am staying now in a little country 
village where there is no reason at all why 
the farmers should not grow all the black- 
berries they can use, yet we tried to get 
blackberries of a farmer living near who 
sells the product from a large plot every 
season. We applied ten days before 
blackberries were ripening, and even then 
found it was doubtful if we could get 
any, as sO mary were ordered ahead. 
When the early berries were almost gone 
and the late ones were coming in we 
phoned again, and found that there were 
orders for a week ahead of ours. The 
rural phone line, and the demand among 
the farmers had supplied a market for 
more berries than that farmer could sup- 
ply, and there are hundreds of country 
neighborhoods where the same condition 
prevails. 

Several years ago a friend of mine 
rented a farm that had a large cherry 
orchard on it. Farmers came to that 
orchard from all around to get cherries. 
The stores in the nearby city asked for 
fruit to fill the demand in town. People 
from town drove out to the orchard and 
bought cherries in bushel lots. People 
knew that the cherries were there, and 
they were nice ones, and visible from a 

? 
main traveled road. The demand took 
care of itself, all that was necessary was to | 
produce the fruit. We never know what! 
the market does want until we try, but 
we can tell pretty well what fruit is not 
supplied by others, and there are very 
few of the popular fruits but will be} 
called for if they are produced. 

One year we planted tomatoes very | 
early, growing hundreds of the plants to 
blooming size in pots in the greenhouse. 
We knew that tomatoes would be a good 
price if we could beat the main crop, and 
we did. We sold fruit at ten cents a 
pound for nearly a month before the 
stores began to get home grown fruit | 
sufficient to cut the price. 

If you expect to grow fruit to sell on| 
the regular market in large quantities, | 
you have a different problem to solve 
from what the farmer has who wants to| 
supply a local market with such fruits as | 
he can raise in connection with his other 


| 
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Cut down your living expenses. Save time, labor and money 


‘and get bigger and better crops by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


This No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 


Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow pays for itself in a single sea- 

son and lasts a life-time. Sows all garden seeds (in drills and hills) 

plows, opens furrows and covers them, hoes and cultivates all 
through the season. 


New 72-page Catalog, free! 
Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes over 70 
tools, including Wheel-Hoes, Seeders, Horse-Hoes, 
Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultiva- 
tors. Write for it today/ 


SL ALLEN & CO 
Box 1108B Philadelphia 








needed for large commercial orchards, but 
in the variable orchard to supply home| ; 
markets quality is of more importance 
than the ability to stand shipping. Find | 
out what the people want and cannot 
get from some one else, and then produce 
that of the best quality and deliver it to 
them in attractive packages, and you will 
make a profit. Grow something that 
everyone in the neighborhood grows, 
gather and market it carelessly, and you 
will lose.—L. H. C. 


farm work. Shipping varieties will be f 













URbookon““CREO-DIPT” Homesshows 


ca an artistic and economical possibility 
; of avoiding the monotony of ordinary ma- 
wi terial and colors on roofs and side walls. 
“CREO-DIPT” 
STAINED SHINGLES 


17 Grades 16,18, 24-inches 30 Colors 
Save repair and repainting expense. Preserved in Creosote 
and stained any color by our process. Selected cedarshingles 
—no waste. Save erpense—time and muss of staining on the job. 
Write for our book today. Names of 
architect and lumber dealer appreciated. 
Ask about 24’ shingles for side walls. 
— Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
“GC REO- 1076 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Whether build or remodel, tncestty ie 
| DiPT” Pinte White Stained Shingles Yor side walls Factory in Chicago for West. 
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SUCCESS WITH STRAWBERRIES 


Points on Planting and Caring for the Crop 


ELECT good, strong, rich soil, that has been fall 
+ plowed or spaded for at least two years. You 

will then know your ground is free from the 
dreaded white grub. Read the history of the common 
June bug or beetle, and of other insects 
that injure strawberry plants. This 
wes and how to fight them, you 
can find out by writing to your state 
experiment station; 
they will be glad to 
send you bulletins 
covering this subject 
Read up and acquire 
all the knowledge you 
can before you begin 
Start in a small way 
at first and then 
gradually increase 
your plantings. More plants are set in the spring than at any 
other time, but after you have experience, you will find that the 
season of planting can be extended from early spring until 
quite late in the season 
- Beginners, perhaps, had better confine themselves at first to 
early planting, and learn later planting by degrees. Visit a skill- 
ful grower on his own grounds and he will give you the knowl- 
edge you want For me, I want no trees, bushes, or tall growing 
plants of any variety near the strawberry bed; the farther away 
the better 

Cultivate and prepare the ground, so that it is in excellent 
condition and smoothed down level and free from lumps. Make 
the rows three and one-half to four feet apart. Eighteen inches 
is a good distance apart in the row. Most people do not trim 
the plants enough before they are set. All fruit stems should be 
eut off, if there are any, and the most of the old leaves removed: 
two or three of the youngest leaves on the plant are all that should 
be left. These will start right off into vigorous growth, and 
you will soon have strong plants 
’ [ puta handful of tobacco dust on and around each hill after 
planting. Apply four or five times during the season. There is 
no insect that I know of that loves it. 

Do not select ground for your bed where there have been straw- 
berries growing. It is liable to be full of insect pests, that will 
give you a great deal of trouble. After your plants are set they 
must be well firmed. It is absolutely necessary that they should 
be very solid in the earth. They must not be too deep, nor too 
shallow, one is as bad as the other. After the land is firmed 
and leveled, the crown buds should be just in sight, and no more. 
A little temporary hilling will do no harm, but as a rule the 
ground should be kept as level as possible. All cultivation 
should be shallow, especially near the plants; every plant 
loosened after it is set means death to it, 
if it is not reset at once. Cultivate as 
often as twice a week when the ground is 
liable to suffer for want of moisture 
Hoe carefully, when necessary to keep 
the ground absolutely free from grass or 
weeds. This is easily accomplished if 
the work is done when it should be. Th« 
right time to kill weeds, is when the seeds 
first sprout. Do not wait until the weeds 
aré an inch or more high 

Cut off all fruit stems as fast as they 
ippear, until your plants get well rooted, 
then let them bear, but if some plants set 
an unusually large number, it is best to 
cut out part of the fruit. If rightfully thinned you will increase 
the yield in quarts. If fruit is the main object, after the plants 
ure well located and begin to set fruit, and three or four runners 
form, you can pinch off the ends of the runners, and then mulch 
with clean straw or hay, free from set ds, carefully tucked up 
around each hill. This will keep the fruit clean and conserve the 
moisture in the soil, and you then stop cultivating. See that 
this covering is kept in place and that only six or eight runners 
are allowed to form around each hill. You can fasten them 
where you want them and stop further vine growth by pinching 
in 

If plants are the main object, then you cannot use the mulch- 
ing but must keep the cultivator going between the rows. For 
. small bed in the garden, use a common hoe well sharpened and 
a steel rake, so sharpened that when you draw the rake towards 
you, each tooth will cut like a chisel or a plane. I like to have 
two beds, one to grow fruit, and one to grow plants for future 
setting or for sale. 

lo be successful as a strawberry grower you must learn to 
detect the rogues that appear from time to time in the beds where 
vou are growing new plants for future setting. These rogues are 
plants that have come up from seeds that have been scattered 
in one way and another over the bed. Berries are stepped on 


















——— — and mashed; some 
are overlooked and 
rot in the ground; 
some are brought 
there by animals, 
and many by birds, 
but wherever they 
come from, they 
rot and the seed is 
dispersed over the 
ground and germ- 
inates when spring 
comes. These little 
plants are not all 
destroyed by cul- 
tivation and soon 
make trouble for 
the grower. No 
seedling will be like the parent plant which produced it. Many 
will be strong-growing varieties, sending out runners in pro- 
fusion, but absolutely worthless for fruit. When you dig plants 
you are liable to get some of these seedlings, and that is where 
the mixture comes in. In the month of May I have counted one 
hundred and fifty seedling plants around one old hill of last 
year’s growth. Of course where good tillageis practiced the most 
of the seedlings are destroyed, but now and then one will remain 
in spite of all you can do, unless you pay the very closest atten- 
tion and learn to distinguish them from named varieties. They 
must be kept out if you keep the variety true to name. 

Suppose you set out one variety; examine them closely and 
if they are true to name they will look alike, except as some are 
a little older than others, but all will have a common expression 
of countenance, so to speak. 

Learn to recognize a variety by a careful examination of the 
plants at different times during the season. Fix the general 
color of any given variety in your mind; notice the shape of the 
leaf and its ordinary size. Are the fruit stems long or short? 
Are the blossoms in plain sight above the leaves, or mostly hid- 
den below? Are there many fruit buds to the stalk, or but few? 
Are the blossoms pistillate or staminate? Are the petals large 
or small? Are the stamens long or short, many or few? Are 
the anthers well formed? They should be plump and well filled 
before they are ready to open. Is the receptacle on which the 
ovules are placed well formed? 

Notice whether there are many runners or none? Do the new 
runners bear blossoms and fruit? If so, when do they commence 
to bud, blossom, and fruit? Notice size and shape of fruit, also 
color. You can tell much from the taste of the berry. No two 
varieties taste alike. Some are real sweet and some quite sour. 
Then there are all grades between. The perfume, or fragrance 
of the common strawberry has long been 
esteemed and highly appreciated by 
mankind, and in this respect the fall- 
bearing varieties vary. The most of them 
excel all common kinds as to perfume 
and that delicate strawberry flavor which 
everybody loves so well. Once in a 
while a musk scented variety is produced. 
By paying close attention to all the facts 
I have mentioned, you can soon learn to 
distinguish many varieties at any time 
during the season, no matter where you 
find them. 

Beginners should keep a lookout for a 
shortage in the number of blossoms, for 
this is the work of the strawberry weevil. This is a small insect, 
and few are acquainted with it. The bloom will begin to dis- 
appear; upon close examination the buds will be found to be 
severed from the stem, some lying beneath on the ground, others 
being still attached by a few shreds in a drooping manner. 
Examine closely and you may find a small, stout beetle, which 
is the cause of the injury, it being about one-tenth inch long 
and marked with two dark spots on each wing cover. The 
females lay their eggs in the buds, and then cut them off when 
egg laying is completed, in order to protect the larva within, 
which later develops to the adult beetle. The losses from the 
work of this weevil may be quite serious. Something must be 
done, for it is common for them to take from thirty to ninety 
percent of the crop, and this loss is often attributed to frost, hail, 
climatic conditions, or some other agency. A dust spray of a 
mixture of arsenate of lead, one pound, and sulphur, one pound, 
can be used as a repellent and will give good satisfaction. Apply 
when the buds begin to show and before bloom commences. 
Read up on how te exterminate this weevil. Post yourself on 
strawberry culture, be sure you are right, then go ahead. A 
small patch of strawberries is a source of much pleasure and a 
larger patch pays a good profit on the small amount of time 
and trouble required.—C. F. G 
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, Called “The Best Light Car 
Write for Book— E Built” 
“The Half-Million Dollar Motor” ver bu 


EE the new Briscoe. You'll be wonder- 


rhe fully impressed with its roominess, com- 
by Benjamin Briscoe. The lete equipment, fine looks! It’s the 


new edition will be sent yu car for the country going—has the in-built 

just off the press. Benjamin stability that resists wear and tear, that 

Briscoe tells how this famous Saves money at every turn! 

motor was built in France with The Half-Million Dollar Motor is larger 

the assistance of fourteen em- —gives —— pee pa the wena 

inent European Engineers. This economy for which it is famous. ou get 

is one of ee ofibtins stories 25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline! 

of the automobile industry Every inch of this car shows value—the 
: b Fhe ahaha fine finish, the deep rich upholstery, the 
> y one oF XS Pp : ideal simplicity and accessibility throughout. 
lly d bes the N 

Fully describes the New You can take the whole family in our size- 
able touring car, and if you are six feet tall, 
you can stretch out full length in either 
front or back seats. 


Success has made possible the price, 
$685. More than 43 acres of factories 
build the Briscoe 4-24. We eliminate parts 
makers’ profits. 











Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Ne Dept. 34, Jackson, Mich. 
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BUSH FRUITS FOR FARMS) 


By C. B. 


ARMERS give too 
little attention tosmall* 
fruits, especially bush 

varieties, as money makers. 
This is proved by the fact 
that altho these fruits will 
thrive under a wide range of 
conditions, there are few 
distinct regions given over 
to their culture, as is the 
ease with strawberries, 

yeaches, pears and grapes. 
The factors that have lim- 
ited the production of bush 
fruits are the difficulty of 
securing pickers, the perish- 
able nature of the crops as 
influenced by transportation and market- 
ing facilities, and interference with the 
general work on thefarm. On many farms 
where special effort has been made to dis- 
tribute the work evenly thru the year, and 
on larger farms where the women folks 
and children take an interest in the work, 
a small plantation of bush fruits can be 
made to pay fine profits, and this without 
interfering seriously with other farm work. 

The bush fruit plantation has many 
advantages for the busy farmer. If he 
wishes to add small fruit production to his 
other work he will find the raspberry, 
blackberry and currant to be three of his 
most dependable aids. The plantations 
stand without renewal for ten or more 
years, some giving good crops annually for 
fifteen years. It is better, however, to 
renew the plantations every eight or ten 
years. A strawberry bed must be renewed 
every year, or second year, but the bush 
fruit plantation once established, and well 
fed with a mulch of straw and coarse 
manure every fall, will not show serious 
failure for ten or twelve years. One must 
keep the soil full of humus-forming mater- 
ials at all times. If this is neglected the 

canes soon run out, and it is necessary to 
renew the plantation. 

Bush fruits are not exacting in their 
demands as to soil. The raspberry and 
blackberry thrive best on heen man fertile 
soil where the moisture conditions are 
favorable. On rich soils they are likely to 
make a too heavy growth of wood, suffer 
from winter killing, and yield only a small 
amount of fruit. Currants thrive best in a 
fertile soil well supplied with stable man- 
ure and a liberal amount of potash. Rich 
clay loam sloping toward the north affords 
an idea site for a currant plantation. Both 
raspberries and blackberries demand a well 
drained soil to prevent winter injury and 
afford better moisture conditions during 








the season of growth. 
Ordinary deep and thoro preparation of | 
the soil is all that these fruits demand on 
land that is properly drained. As a rule 
sod land should be avoided because of the 
uncertainty and difficulty in planting | 
which may cause considerable loss of 
plants. The distance e~4 «for plants may 
vary with the kind of ‘ruit and the prefer- 
ence of the grower. Raspberries will do 
well if planted in rows six feet apart and | 
the plants three feet apart in the row. 
Some successful growers prefer to make 
the rows further apart. Blackberries need 
more room; eight feet is none too far for 
some of the rank growing varieties. A con- 
venient distance for the currant rows is six 
feet by four, and if planted in check rows 
hey can be cultivated both ways, thereby 
educing the amount of hand Losing and 
facilitating the work of harvesting. 





Raspberries and blackberries are most 
frequently propagated from the suckers | 
that are thrown up about the plants. 
Plants may be produced by root cuttings. 
In fact, it is sometimes claimed that the 





root cuttings make better plants, but I 


FORD 


have always had better 
results by handling the 
suckers that come up in 
the plantations in the 
same way as tomatoplants 
would be handled. The 
currant is the easiest to 
propagate of all our fruits. 
ropagate a few plants 
for home use, as simple a 
way as any is to make cut- 
tings of the previous 
year’s wood early in the 
spring and set them di- 
rectly in the soil. If done 
before growth pa wigs 
which must be early 
large proportion of them will live. Cut. 
tings taken any time during the winter me 
buried in moist earth in the cellar will be in 
good condition to plant in the spring. 

The same general methods of tillage 
which give good resu!ts in a cornfield are 
suitable for a bush fruit plantation. 
Frequent shallow cultivation which main- 
tains a fine earth mulch should be the rule. 
It is important that this mulch should be 
meintained so that the crops may have an 
adequate supply of moisture during the 
fruiting season. If it is necessary to plow 
between the rows it should be very shal- 
low. The use of cover crops has some 
advantages. However, in some instances 
difficulty is experienced in destroying these 
crops in the spring. I have found mam- 
moth red clover the best cover crop for a 








northern climate. It goes thru the winter 
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better and is more easily destroyed in the | 
spring. Whether to keep blackberries or 
raspberries in hills, or allow them to form 
solid rows, must be decided soon after 
tillage begins. In some instances hills give 
the best results, but the solid rows give 
better yields of fruit. The cultivators 
should be kept close to the rows to prevent 
the hedge becoming too wide. The same 
general methods of culture apply to all 
bush fruits, but it is advisable, in the case 
of currants, to keep the plants in hills so 
that they can be cultivated both ways. 
Methods of pruning vary among growers 
of blackberries and raspberries. Some let 
all varieties grow their own way during the 
summer, merely thinning out and cutting 
back the canes the followihg spring. Asa 
rule [ like to pinch off the terminal buds 
when the canes attain a length of 18 to 24 
inches. This has a tendency to cause the 





development of a stronger set of buds at 
the ends of the canes instead of allowing 
strong laterals to be developed on the part 
of the cane that is remov In this way 
more strength goes to the buds nearer the 
ground, making a more vigorous and better 
balanced bush. As the fruit is borne the 
following year upon leafy shoots which rise 
principally from these laterals, the ad- 
vantage of these stronger buds is evident. 
The laterals are pruned the next spring, 
being cut back to 12 or 15 inches, acco 
ing to the vigor and general appearance of 
the plant. When making the spring prun- 
ing all diseased and injured canes are 
removed. 

In the case of red and yellow raspberries 
after the plants have become well estab- 
lished, we allow them to grow until the 
next spring and cut them back to about 
three and one-half feet in length. Young 
plants that send out long, slender shoots | = s-gngaw me AuTe ALL KINDS. Millions 
the first two years should be pruned more 
closely to encourage the development of a 
more compact, self-supporting bush. In 
this way the roots become stronger and|c, 
send out more vigorous canes. The pinch- 
ing back should then be discontinued, as it 
tends to cause too many suckers to be | §iygii* 
thrown up. In fact summer pruning is 





objected to by many because it tends to 











PICK RIPE FRUIT TILL SNOW FLIES 
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promote the growth of too many suckers, 
and this at the expense of the fruit bearing 


canes. 

No definite rules can be laid down that 
| apply to all currant plantations. I 
~ er to limit summer pruning to pinching 

ack and cutting off the ends of the most 
vigorous shoots. This has a tendency to 
make better balanced bushes and helps to 
develop better fruit spurs at the base of 
the shoots. In the spring a general head- 
ing-in will prove beneficial, as it tends to 
distribute the fruit bearing surface over 
the whole of the plant rather than near the 
ends of the branches. 

Before deciding which varieties to plant 
in your garden write to your nearest exper- 
iment station for advice. One secret of 
success with bush fruits lies in finding good 
markets and holding one’s trade from year 
to year. 


GROWING EGGPLANTS 

The eggplant is a rather delicate and 
tender annual which is native to tropical 
and semi-tropical countries, but it can be 
grown in most northern gardens if given 
Pro r care. Eggplants like summer heat 

rich food, even as seedlings just 
seated. It takes at least ten degrees 
higher temperature to start eggplant seed 
than is required for the prompt germin- 
ation of tomato seed. Sow the , which 
should be strictly fresh, in March in rich 
loamy soil. The warmest spot available in 
a hotbed is the best place to start the 
plants. A temperature ranging between 
sixty degrees at night and ninety or so in 
the daytime should be maintained for 
several weeks. The plants are slow in 
coming thru the soil under the most 
favorable c »nditions. 

When the second leaf appears the plants 
should be transplanted so that each plant 
has about thirty square inches of space. 
They must be transplanted to a rich soil 
and a warm location. It is a good plan to 
transplant each plant to a paper pot or 
box, which may oy set in the garden with 
the plant, as in that way the roots are not 
disturbed and keep right on growing. If 
the edges of the paper boxes are owed 
to extend above the surface of the soil, 
cutworms will be prevented from working 
on the tender stems. Some growers use 
veneer boxes in which to start the plants, 
one corner of the box being slit when the 
plant is transplanted to the garden, leavng 
a cube of u:isturhed soil about the roots. 

In the north the first week in June is 
usually as oarly az it is safe to transplant 
eggplants tu the open garden. Each plant 
should have ab-t six square feet of space. 
Eggplants are high livers and it is neces- 
sary that the soil be made rich by ae 
fertilizing s«rly in the spring or the f. 
previous. 1 this point has been neglected, 
scatter a few handfuls of poultry manure 
_ other fine, rich man.re around each 

ant. 

With an abunas ce of food, each plant 
is capable of producin daring the season, 
ten to twelve eggs. “The plants should be 
shaded and watered for a few days after 
transplanting and given Fore cultivation 
for several weeks. ie mulch of straw placed 
around the plants in July is beneficial, 
both for retaining moisture in the soil dur- 
ing the hot, dry days avd in keeping the 
fruit off the und. There are some 
seasons when, in spite ! the best cultural 
conditions, the egglat fails to set its 
fruit, or if at all, too late :» mature well. 
In such cases it is advisable to pinch off 
the buds, not allowing more than two or 
three blossoms to set. The fruit will be 
larger and better in any season if this is 
done.—W. F. P. 
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PEERLESS 


Everbearing Strawberries 
Life Size 





OU can have delicious, ripe straw- 

berries on your table from June 

until November if you set out a 
bed of our PEERLESS or PROGRES- 
SIVE Everbearing Strawberry plants. 
Either one or these varieties will 
a big crop of fruit during the summer 
and fall of the same year the plants 
are set. That is, plants set in your 
garden in April or May will begin fruit- 
ing in pe and produce a big crop of 
fine, we red, deliciously flavored 
thy all through July, August, Sep- 
tember and until stopped by severe 
freezing weather in late fall. We 
picked and marketed over 30,000 
quarts of strawberries during August, 
September and October of last year, with our 
last pickings on November 4th. A rod square 


set to Progressive plants poe exactly 74% 
quarts the first summer and fal 





You can order our two best varieties 
direct from this advertisement. We will 
ship at proper planting time in your 
cae POSTPAID and SAFE 

ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


PROGRESSIVE. We offer you genuine Pro- 
gressive Everbearing Plants, per dozen, 50c; 
per 50, 90c; per 100, $1.75; per 325, $5.00. This 
variety bears an abundance of fine, dark red 
berries of good size and of most delicious flavor. 

COOPER'S PEERLESS. e largest of all 
the Everbearers. life size photo reproduc- 
tion above. Per dozen, $2.50; per 50, $3.75; 
per 100, $5.00. 

Either of the above varieties will bear alone 
and do not need other sorts planted near to 
insure fertilization of blossoms. 

Our catalogue giving descriptions of other 
HARDY * ‘BLIZZARD BELT he ae 
and Seeds is ready for you. Wri and 
get acgquaia 

THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., 
Drawer 501 Osage, lowa 
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Supers Annual for 1917 
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is brighter, better and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-twop 
sa best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specia ties 
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it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 
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BEAUTIFYING 


FARM HOMES| 


By LEE ROGERS 


| 
| 
ii 








; | 


HE old perennial flower bed of | 
sweet marie, ribbon grass and tiger 
lilies bounded by a border of prairie 
sod, niggerheads, or the rim of a worn-out 
harvester drive wheel is soon to be obsolete 
as front yard decoration of farm homes of 
the rich cornbelt. 
Belonging to the same style of “land- 


| lawn for two hundred feet to the highway, 





seape butchery” is the lone plant of red 
yeonies in the center of a wide, unbounded 
wa: or the tall row of lombardy poplars, | 
on either side of a walk connecting highway | 
and house; or the vine covered trunk of | 
an ancient tree rising abruptly, an odd | 
snowball bush here or a bunch of lilacs | 
there, a plum thicket, and towering irreg- | 
ular short-lived trees of few or many 
kinds; or sometimes all of these strongly 
individualistic, unblending features thrown 
in together or scattered around. These 
are features of farm home exterior decor- 
ation’of the prairie states which are giving 
away to plans of beautification which 
blend and please the eye and mind. 
Landscape gardening, or to be strictly 
up-to-date, landscape architecture is being 
studied and seated in many of the older 
communities of the Middle West with 
most gratifying results. Some original 
designs have been executed, however, that 
have discouraged exponents of farm home 
beautifying. One such example is a wide 
expansive ee sloping gently to the high- 
way. Winding it in gentle curves from 
the road to the side of a low roofed house 
is a gravelled driveway. It is bordered the 
full length by a concrete wall some ten or 
more inches above the surface and five 
inches wide at the top. The driveway 
dominates the landscape to the detriment 
of everything including the house, and 
emphasizes its squattiness. The owner 
has learned to seriously regret the blunder. 
A witty expert declared he ought to build 
a house big enough to humble the winding 
road. It is of course almost impossible 
for a book or bulletin to tell just how to 








design or plan any particular place because 
every place has its peculiar features 
which require individual treatment. The | 
plan that suits one farm home seldom will | 
suit another, and thus mistakes are made. | 
There are general underlying principles 
of landscape improvement that should be | 
known, and can be understood and applied | 
by any intelligent person, before an | 
attempt at laying out a place is made. 
The landscape architectural departments 





) |large crop of beans. 


| potash. 


of land grant colleges of the Middle West 
can give valuable information on this 
subject; likewise many publications which 
feature farm home beautification. 

How the beautifying of farm homes will 
change the eral appearance of rural 
landscape is shown by the two illustrations. 
One is of the original home and the other 
is after working out and applying a care- 
fully designed plan of landscaping. The 
occupant of this farm home is a tenant, 
which lends added interest. C. B. Swartz, 
the landlord, worked out the plan with the 
assistance of a local nurseryman of some 
experience in landscape art. One part of 
the scheme called for a gable in the front 
of the house to break the flatness. A 
spacious veranda was added with a wide 
stairway leading to the cement walk. 
This leads after leaving the house thru the 


which is bordered with maple trees and a 
neat ornamental fence. here is a bed 
of nies on either side of the gate at the 
end of the walk, and bushes have been 
used in the lower corner of the lawn. There 
are no ornamental features except two 
dwarf catalpas near the house, one on 
either side of the walk. Barberry has been 
used extensively about the wall of the 
house and along a sidewalk to the out- 





buildings to exclude the walk from view. 
Bordering the walk in front is burning | 
bush, and in between these plants are} 
seasonable plants of one kind or another, | 
including nasturtium. Rose bushes and | 
spirea have been used for filling. On the} 
right is a back ground of hydrangeas, and | 
to the rear of that is honeysuckle. A few 
Colorado blue spruce and arbor vitae are 
used near the center of the sides of the 
lawn to good effect. 

This plan of a northern Illinois farmer 
may not correspond in all respects to the | 
ideas of good critics of landscape architec- | 
ture but it is a vast improvement over the | 
original, and a joy and inspiration to the 
occupants of the home. Homes like this in 
the country can be had at small cost and 
labor, and will have a far reaching effect 
in holding boys and girls on the farm and 
stimulating them to the highest intel- 
lectual, social and business endeavor. 
Still more important than this will be the 
upgrowth of pride among country folks in 
country life and environment. 








BEANS ON POUI.TRY YARD FENCE | 

Where high wire fences surround poul- | 
try yards, and garden space is limited, 
or bean pies are scarce, or wires and 
strings ar. dutlicult to put up, there could | 
be no better place for growing a big crop | 
of climbing beans, than around the out- | 
side of a poultry yard, surrounded by a 
fence strong enough to support the vines. | 

As a rule the soil in a poultry yard is 
very rich especially around the edges, and 
if the weeds and grasses growing just out- | 
side the fence are removed, the earth | 
spaded up and beans planted, there will 
be a remarkable growth of vines and a/ 
The vines will ex- 
tend to such a height on the outside of | 
the fence, as to prevent the poultry from | 
damaging the crop to any extent, and | 
they will produce a shade which will| 
shelter the poultry during hot summer | 
days. 

The strength of the soil on the inside | 
of the fence will be absorbed by the roots 
of the vines on the outside, and the result | 
will be surprising.—J. T. T. 


Inability to get potash salts may prove | 
to be a blessing in disguise. The majority | 
of soils, other than black soils, have ample | 
Proper treatment will liberate it | 
rapidly enough for the crops. | 








The History 
Of The Republic 
The diseovery of the Prédium Process 
of compounding rubber is as momentous 
as was Republic’s invention of the non- 
skid tire. 
Prédium Process makes rubber wond- 


rously tough, with much greater resistance 
to wear. It increases stre A stri 
of Prddium Rubber one inch square wi 
support 3400 pounds. 

It puts longer-life into Republic Tires. 
Even after the sta studs are worn 
smooth, thousands of miles of service re- 
main in the tire. Prédium Rubber wears 
very slowly, and as evenly as a piece of 
tempered steel. 

Send for a sample of Prddium Rubber. 

Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes 

ve a record free from trouble. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities. 
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Farm Repair Outfit 


A most pract’s! combination of tools 
at a wonderruily low price is the 


= Stewart 


Fs Handy 


§ Worker 


Includes @ arene vise, up to 414 inches, 4inch jaw: 
pipe vise up to inch pipe: two speed drill press 
substantial anvil; speed grinding wheel 5 [inches 
x Linch, cutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. 
Complete only $12.50. With it youcan keep your farm 
equipment, autorobile, etc., in good working order 
—savetimeand money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay "lance when shipment arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEX.8LE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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BLACK LOCUST ON WASTE LAND 


While it is true that steel and concrete 
posts are becoming very popular, there 
are still a great many wood posts used. 
Therefore it is well to for a supply of 
good wood posts, and this must come about 
mainly, by the planting of species of trees 
that will make durable posts. A tree 
should be planted that will grow into 
useful size as quickly as possible and also 
a variety that can be economically pro- 
duced. As we scan the list of suitable 
varieties, the black locust stands out quite 
prominently. 

I have yet to see the soil that is too poor 
to grow black locust; rocky, or gravelly 
soils grow the trees luxuriantly. Of course 
soils more fertile give heavier growth and 
will produce a post in less time. However 
the post of the quickest growth does not 
last as long, when set, as the post of slower 
growth. 

We have made it a practice on our farm 
to set the very rough breaks along the 
streams, bluffs in most instances, some- 
times almost too steep to stand upon, to 
black locusts, and while on some of these 
breaks nothing at all grew, the locust 
trees grew rapidly. It has been our prac- 
tice to buy the seedlings from nurserymen, 
as we have found them to be more satis- 
factory in every way. The cost of the 
seedlings is alk considering their advan- 
tages in planting. We would rather buy 
the nadiean than plant sprouts if they 
were given to us, inasmuch as the time 
saved in planting more than offsets the 
cost over that of the dug up sprouts. We 
have had best success in planting seedlings 
18 to 24 inches in size, as this size take 
care of themselves very well without 
cultivation. We prune roots back to six or 
eight inches, and tops back to about 
twelve inches. We set early in the spring 
while the ground is soft. One man with a 
- 95 es the incision at the proper 
place, and with a forward edgewise push, 
withdraws the spade. This leaves an 
incision about one inch, by five inches, and 
any desired depth. Following closely, 
another man with the seedlings in a basket 
thrusts a seedling to the proper depth, 
tamps it in with his foot as he makes the 
next step. With a couple of good hustlers 
two thousand per day can be properly set. 

Like all othernitrogenous plants, locusts 
are relished by most all kinds of livestock, 
and care must be taken for the first few 
years, that stock do not browse them. 
After they once get their main branches 
out of reach of livestock, very little if any 
damage will be done. 

The greatest and practically the only 
enemy of black locust is the bene, and 
where the borer bothers much it seems use- 
less to to produce a plantation of 
locusts. is cannot be told to a certainty 
for we find the infested and the uninfested 
in the same locality; in fact, I have seen 
both with only a narrow ravine twenty- 
five feet between. 

While it is calculated that posts may be 
had at ten years from planting, it is far 
safer and saner to calculate fifteen years 
or more. The second and subsequent crop 
from sprouts that come up from the roots 
and stump may be relied on to make small 
posts in — to ten years, and in some 
cases even less. They sprout and spread 
readily, so do not plant them in locations 
where they will encroach upon your till- 
able ground. 

If planted at proper distances they are 
self-pruning, and if too thickly set will 
crowd to death the weaker ones. We 
have made numerous plantings eight by 
ten feet. Owing to their wide range of 
adaptability to soils, we have given them 
our preference for the reforestation of our 
barren and otherwise practically worthless 
bluffs, which crop out here and there on the 
farm. Owing to their durability in the 

und, locust ts can command the 

ighest prices.—O. R. A., Ind 
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| Add Forty Per Cent 


To the Feeding Value of Your Corn 


T is there. It is positively 
known that only 60% of 
the feeding value of a field 

of corn is in the ear which you 
save. Forty per cent of the 
feeding value of that same field 
is in the stalks and leaves and 
husks which you permit to 
wither and dry up and blow 
away or be trampled in the 
mud. Most of the feeding 
value is gone before your 
stock is turned into your 
stalk fields. You can pasture 
40% of your corn land and by 
using a silo get as much feed- 
ing value out of your other 
60% as you have been getting 
out of the whole field. 


A Concrete Stave 
= 
Silo 
is a permanent investment like your 
investment in land. When it is 
built, your expense ends. The winds 
can not overturn it. Fire can not 
touch it. Sun and rain can not warp 


or crack it. It is there to stay like 
a cave or a cellar or a well. 


Under our plan the cost to erect is reasonable and within 
the reach of any farmer who has the corn to fill it with. 








Over 50 factories are making the Perfection Silo, Perfection Water 
Supply Tanks and Perfection Stock Tanks. Tell us how much 
corn you will plant this year and we will make a proposition to 
you that you can afford to accept. Send name and address. 


Perfection Concrete Stave Silo Co. 
620 Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa 








VEGETABLES PACK ( y+ 

SEE rrowens 1k 
Bucks ‘Look at nis fine, bis collection, ali choice varieties: COUPON 
havin «BEBtS Puner a WORTH 


Write today and we 
loc cash on future 


ever saw. 
Got these books, and raise a big 
Cost of Livint We will send them free. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Box 47, Shenandoah, lows. Fret bee end promt ot 


Our advertisers tell the truth because they are honest. Dishonest ad- 
vertisers are not admitted to the columns of Successful Farming. 
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INDIVIDUAL COLD FRAMES 


f an imaginary garden on 





not be until May 4th. 











ie INncReES 


a third of lettuce and ra 

For several years we have successfully 
used individual cold frames for starting 
tender vines such as melons and cucum- 
bers. These frames are made of one-half 
inch lumber and the glass of discarded 
five-by-seven negatives. The frame itself 
is seven by ten inches and four inches deep. 
A strip of bent tin is tacked on each side 


month. 





will be a second ee, of carrot, and 

ishes about the 
25th, and the J mark changed to a cross. 
Peas were not planted on the 15th, but 
nearer the 20th, and the next planting 
will be delayed until the last of the 


The entire planting schedule can be 
made in advance in one evening, subject 
to change, of course, to suit weather con- 
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The annexed table shows the condition 


March 22 


WA | Beans have not yet been planted, and will 
ri Beets were planted 


* |on the 10th, and the second sowing, due 
Z af March 20, has not yet been made (perhaps 
Se / on account of unfavorable weather. ) There 
i 









































to hold the glasses in place. Two of these | ditions; but if seeds are marked sown long 
are used in each frame, and they may be | in advance care should be taken that the 
easily slipped out when desired. are marked early, for if warm weather is 
The hills on which the frames are used | delayed the planting time may be ad- 
re made to slope to the south, and a fork- | vanced on our calendar, while if the time 
ul of manure is putin each. We plant the | is set too late, we may miss a favorable 
seeds in these hills two or three weeks /| time for planting by depending on the 
earlier than in the open ground. After | chart. 
the plants are up the frames are left open March 
during the day and closed at night when- = Name] 10 | 15 | Dd) ] 38] 30 
ever there is danger of frost. When the 
vines begin to run they are removed en- | Beans 
; . b Beets x 17 
tirely.—E. P. ye 4 lx y 
EARLY TRUCK BED ipa |x! | 7i]xj%ix 
Outdoor garden was not early enough n__KG 2 Re A 
for me last spring and I made one under | | a April [May 
canvas. It i: ——a what I grew on|/| Name , 4 1 a Tie 19 | 24 7 3 3 
a spot five by ten feet. I bought bed cloth, | Rests 
sometimes called cheesecloth, but really || Carrots | 
it is the thinnest muslin. There was noth- ——s 
ing fancy about the outfit. I drove down || podishes | 
a couple of stakes leaving the tops about 
fifte en inches above ground and on these All vegetables raised should be listed, 


I nailed the ridgepole. Strips of muslin 
which were the length of the bed, were 

sewn together and the sides were tacked 
to a couple of wood strips that were pegged 
down on each side of the ridgepole, after 
drawing the muslin tight. It somewhat 
resembled the top of a tent. Boards were 
set up at the ends to keep the cold air from 
blowing thru under the canvas. When 
the ground was worked in good shape with 
the shovel, I scratched rows five inches 
apart and sowed radishes and lettuce. 
Cabbage and tomatoes were sown for 

arly plants. 

When necessary to water the bed it may 
be done with a sprinkler without removing 
the muslin cover. When necessary to pull 
weeds out of the truck, I drew a couple of 
the pegs on one side and threw back the 
muslin cover. When the weather got 
warm I pulled back the canvas thru the 
day and recovered at night. The entire 
cash outlay was insignificant, and the let- 
tuce was extra fine.—O. R. A. 


A PLANTING CHART 

Many of our most highly prized vege- 
tables are at their best for table use only 
a short time. This makes it necessary 
for the successful gardener to plant at 
intervals of ten days or two be for a 
succession. In order to do this some 
record must be kept, and the annexed 
table suggests a simple and efficient 
method of determining when to replant. 

The chart may be made of cardboard 
and hung in a convenient place, or on 
paper to be folded and kept in the seed 
box. 

Columns may be made for a particular 
week day (every Wednesday, for example) ; 
or every fifth day, (as shown on the ac- 
compabnying diagram ;) or even for every 
day in each month of the planting season. 

A cross (X) is used to show the date of 
the last planting; a hs alf cross ]) to show 
when the next sowing is to be made. 

By running down the columns it is; 
easy to tell what seeds are due for plant- 
ing, and the alphabetical arrangement of 
the names helps in checking off the seeds, 
If you plant more than one kind 
the varieties may 


if my onions are coming up? 


The table can, if desired, 
detailed record of the entire g 


for the amount, pk. bu. ete., 


when anything is sold; “W” 
dicate the waterin 


arbitrary sign be ac opted to indi 


@ more exten 
—B. W 


not produce well. We thought 


cluded that the soi 
hausted. 


over the plot which is about fifty 
ty-five feet. In the spring a 


In addition, 


in each hole and covered lightly 
before the plant was set. 


the tomato ground. 


feet high. 
amount of tomatoes gathered, 
fruit. Several of the torhatoes 
Of course the soil was kept m 


hose and sprinkler. We kept no 
feel sure that the extra 


the garden. 
fertilizer and water, much of th 


plot produced two crops.—C. 


as sown. 
of radish for instance, 





be listed under the class. 


whether planted in one or successive sow- 
ings. How often have you said: ‘ 


could remember just when I sowed them?” 
be made a 


the adoption of other symbols; “‘C” (crop) | & 
might be placed in the date column, when 
vegetables are gathered, or abbreviations 


used; the price obtained can be entered 
date, and a letter or 


thing of which a record is desired. 

The chart will be found useful, whether 
used asa simple planting schedule, or as 
ed and complicated record. 


FERTILIZER FOR TOMATOES 
In the summer of 1915 our garden did 


the ground was sour, but have since con- 
was somewhat ex- 


During the winter of 1915-16 ten or 
twelve bushels of wood ashes were spread 


coating of rough barn manure was put on. 
two bushels of commercial 
fertilizer were used as the plants were set. 
Good healthy tomato plants were put 
out in the usual way except that a quart 
or so of commercial fertilizer was poured 


fifteen ounces and the average was good. 


‘l wonder 


1 wish I 


arden, by 


might be 


might in- 


icate any- 


then that 


by seven- 
two inch 


pt 


This FO 


























{Uni-Lectric 


LIGHt rh NC Syste 


6 JOIN MY CORN CUB 


OY ree I am giving away to = ae boys 
ages of 10 and 20 y Say!— 

oeeaet ie: have jumped at a anes I'ke this 

when 1 was a boy! @rew my first acre of corn 

hen ten years old. and I've grown a lot of them since 
and still like it. So will you if you get started right. 
I'll help you grow the biggest yields ever known 
in your community and pay you for trying! loffer 


nd pa edhe ad al 
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Sutton’s Pure Bred Seed Corn 
assures good stand, larger yields, 
bigger ears. 
Don’t take chances this year--be 
is right. de £4 
















with dirt 


When the plants | 
were about two feet high, well rotted horse | 
manure was spread two inches deep over | 


Some of the ponderosa plants grew eight 
We kept no record of the| 


but the 


yield was a large one of excellent quality | 


weighed | 


oist with 


data but | f 
ort paid, not 
only for the tomatoes but for the rest of 
Because of the liberal use of 


e garden 











ments in 


MIVERGREENS 


VY ONLY FOR THE 
Trees THAT ¥ qnow 


ee Riernee 


cARL false alia co. 
200 Bridge £1, Mamptca, lowe 


SEED CORN 












Productive—most profitable 

Godda, oe Grown by sho osainater, Mr. 
on his own gue 

and personally sel eoted bs co hie. ~ : 





It pays to answer the ar agg advertise- 
Successful Read therm. 
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GRADING WITH A ROAD DRAG 
A reader of Successful Farming, seeing 
what I wrote in a previous issue about par- 
tial grading with a road drag, asks me to 
answer several questions on the subject. 
He asks what style of drag I use, how long 
it is and in what manner the teams are 
hitched to it. My drag is homemade, of 
oak plank, two and one-half inches thick 
and eight feet long. The distance between 
each plank is approximately three feet and 
each plank is shod with a steel plate which 
reaches about three-fourths of the way 
across and extends’ about one-half below 
the edge. The planks are securely mortised 
together with braces and the space between 
is boarded tight’on top so drivers can 
walk from end to end quickly in order to 
dump or carry the load, as the case may be. 

Will say that it takes two teams and two 
drivers to move much dirt with a drag, 
and of course the dirt to be moved must 
first be plowed loose in the ditch. It is 
best to plow loose but one furrow at a time, 
however. After doing this, we hitch each 
team separately to the drag, by means of 
log chains, having the team in the ditch 
hitched to the longer chain. Both drivers 
ride and the slant of the drag is main- 
tained by keeping one team always ahead 
of the other. Should the drag load too 
heavily without shedding, the ditch team 
is made to walk faster while the inside 
team is held back, thus giving greater slant 
to the cut of the drag. rivers soon 
learn to keep their teams walking so dirt 
is moved in an even windrow all the time. 

Do not attempt to move dirt by hitch- 
ing all four horses together on one evener, 
but hitch each team separately, one about 
a foot from one end and the other a foot 
from the other end of the drag. There 
should be no trash mixed with the soil to 
move nicely, and the soil should be rather 
dry to move best. Our soil here is a heavy 
clay, but it moves real well when plowed 
- “3 is dry enough not to stick to the 

ank. 

” Do not understand me to recommend 
making grades trom start to finish in this 
way. ‘Take a grade that has been 
neglected for two or three years, however, 
one that should have at least one good cut 
with a big grader and then shaped from 
ditch to center, if you will plow a good 
furrow in the ditch you can do a world of 
good to the grade by pulling it into the 
center, spreading it into the holes and 
slumps as you go. If this does not look 
good to you after one furrow has been 
brought in, go back and plow another and 
bring that in. 

Of course this will not do the clean work 
that a big grader will do, but it is one way 
of keeping up a grade that can be prac- 
ticed by all, without going to the trouble 
of getting a big grader and eight horses 
on the job. A grade ought to be gone over 
in this way at least once each year, as it 
cleans out the ditches and fills all the little 
holes while they are still little. Do this 
once each year, then drag after each rainy 
period, and the grade that is a grade to 
start with is maintained without more 
being done to it.—H. H. 


LEMON CUCUMBER POPULAR 

The so-called lemon cucumber was at 
first looked upon as a freak or a curiosity 
in the vegetable world, but nowadays it 
is fast becoming quite popular as a fine 
variety of crisp cucumber. At, first the 
seeds of the lemon cucumber were difficult 
to secure, but now they are sold by almost 
every seedsman, and the persons growing 
them declare they are satisfactory in 
every respect, and much more so than 
many other kinds. 

The melon like flavor improves under 
careful cultivation, and those supposed 
to know pronounce the flavor ond tel 
ness far superior to most other sorts given 
the same care. Fertilize well with cow 
manure, and keep them well watered and 
a heavy crop will result,—J. T..T. 
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WATCHES 





50 Million 
Sold 








Something New 


A Watch that tells time 
in the dark 


The House of Ingersoll, first to bring 
out a good low-priced watch, is also the 
first to bring out a watch that will tell 
time inthe dark as well asin the daylight. 
This is the Ingersoll “Radiolite” Watch. 

Its hands and figures are thickly lay- 
ered with a new substance containing 
genuine radium. This substance glows 
brightly in the dark and lasts for ten 
years of more, 

Outdoors at night, or in the bedroom 
on dark winter mornings, the Ingersoll 
“Radiolite” is a great convenience. 

Nearly one-third of the 17000 Inger- 
solls sold each day are “Radiolites.” 
There are five models—$2.00 to $4.00. 
Like all Ingersolls, they are accurate, 
strong and reliable. You're safe when 
you buy an Ingersoll. 





Plain Dial 


Jeweled Glow Dial 


Jeweled 





$-5Actual 
Size 





Eclipse, $2.00 


A splendid timekeeper 
for Active men, Thin 
and handsome, 





Waterbury 
“Radiolite”’ $4.00 


A man's glow dial 
watch, handsome, with 
jeweled works. Ip plain 
dial, $8.00, 











3-5 Actual 
Si 


Reliance, $3.00 


A thin, 7-jewel watch, 
In dust-proof screw 
case, $3.50; in 10-year 
gold-filled case, $6.00, 











ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
315 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
87 8. Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
360 Fremont Street 














SE our “‘Climax’’ stump puller. Automatic ratchet * 


pawl—no springs or traps. 


Heavy enough and strong 


enough to pull out largest stumps. Will not roll or tip forward under 


Strain. 


a3 


hea 
—= Low down pull, great strength and leverage. Prices $16.95 to $65.00 
i a f. 0. b. factory, Southern Minnesota. Write for catalog—Mailed free. 
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EXHIBITS 
N exhibit of 
farm and 
garden pro- 

duce is a modern 

educational insti- 
tution It teaches 
by the most mod- 
ern methods,. and 
everyone who care- 
fully studies such 
an exhibit obtains 
much information 
that is of real and 
practical value. The 
persons who derive 
the greatest benefit, 
however, are those 
who grow and ex- 
hibit the products. 
They are the ones 
who are in position 
to make direct 
comparisons of 
their products 
with those of their 
neighbors and 
there find out the 
points in which 
they excel as well 
as the points that 
are most in need of 
improvement. 
The number, 
size, and popularity 
of exhibits has in- 
creased wonder- 
fully within the ~ 
past few years. In- a > 
stead of being |} 


wa 
Pe ad 
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confined almost 
entirely to the 
county fairs, as 
was the case a few 


A State Fair exhibit. All of the produce shown in this picture was grown on 2 ai 


le farm. You can do as well. 


Now is the time to begin work on an exhibit for next 


years ago, there is now an exhibit of one | products with those of others at somewhat 
Lind or another within easy access of | regular intervals is the only way to form 
almost every farm. A large percentage of |an accurate idea of their quality and 


farm people could profit by making an 
exhibit of the things they produce. 
Quality is worth striving for, even if no 
exhibit 1s made.. The people who are 
placing high quality products on the 
markets are the ones who are deriving the 


greatest profits from their efforts, and | 


quality is the big point in an exhibit. 
Many successful exhibitors give their 
crops but little, if any, more attention in 
order to produce “show stuff” than they 
would if they were merely growing it for 
market. 


The time to begin work on an exhibit | 
is before the crops are planted. Even | 


before actual operations on the land can 
be started, the seed should be provided. 
After careful study and planning, make a 
list of the crops and varieties you will 
want in order that the seed can be ob- 
tained in ample time. The late orders 
sometimes arrive after the best seeds are 
gone, so it pays to be early. 

It is not necessary to try a lot of new 
crops and new varieties in order to have 
the material for a goéd exhibit. The wise 

lan is to make your regular crops of the 
_ quality possible and also try out on a 
small scale a few new crops and one or 
two new varieties of the crops which you 
have been in the habit of growing. There 
is no better way to determine whether or 
not new crops and new varieties are 
adapted to your soil and your conditions 
and it is possible that you will discover a 
crop or variety that is much more profit- 
able than the ones you have been growing. 
A small plot of good soil used as a test 
lot is a good investment on any farm. 
in addition to the first hand information 
derived from it, it will furnish plenty of 
variety for an exhibit and the produce 


grown upon it will more than pay for any | neglected. 


extra trouble. 


in many ways and it is often true that the | cumstances. 


determine whether or not you are making 
| any progress in improving them. 

It may be that you will discover in the 
exhibit of a neighbor a crop or variety that 
is so much superior to the one vou are 
growing that it will pay you to make a 
change. If you have a product that excels 
those of a similar n- ture produced by your 
neighbors, they will be glad to pay a good 
price for enough seed to make a start. 
Quality always pays a profit and an ex- 
hibit is an excellent method for advertis- 
ing your farm and the quality of its prod- 
ucts. 

The whole family, and especially the 
boys and girls, find great interest in grow- 
ing and arranging an exhibit. There is 
‘enough of the element of competition to 
appeal to live boys and girls. The boys 
can grow the crops but it takes a girl to 
arrange an exhibit so that it will show to 
best advantage. 

The picture on this page shows an ex- 
hibit at a state fair. Fred McCullough 
grew all thé material shown in this picture 
on his own farm. He has been exhibiting 


for years and while he does not. always | 
| win a premium, he always feels that he is 
well repaid for the time and effort re- 


' quired. 


’ 


The best plan for a beginner is to-enter 
the exhibit nearest your home and, as 
your experience increases, get into the 
arger exhibits. Don’t be disappointed if 
you fail to win a premium. Find out what 
was the matter with your exhibit and then 
make an earnest effort to remedy the 
fault. That is where you get value from 
the work. 

WHY GROW POP CORN 


Pop corn is a crop too frequentl 
It is certain to grow, stan 


}unseasonable weather well, and matures 
Exhibitors are repaid for their efforts| quickly and readily under adverse cir- 


It yields fodder of the very 


prize winners are not the ones who derive | best feeding value at the rate of eight to 
the greatest benefit. By comparing your }ten tons per acre. The 








small ears which ji. 


mature early, are valuable for pigs, calves, 
and oung stock generally, especially dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. The yield 
of ear corn to the acre is quite equal to any 
of the larger and later varieties of corn, as 
it can be planted much more closely than 
the larger varieties. It brings a much 
higher price either shelled or on the cob 
than any other kind of corn and usually a 
ready market is easily found for any 
quantity. In the event of a poor market 
it can always be fed, and a farmer cannot 
raise better feed. 

Pop corn when ground makes an excel- 
lent meal or flour, which can be used in the 
preparation of many kinds of cakes and 
most excellent bread. Pancakes of an 
unusually fine quality, and delightful 
flavor are easily made, and the flour is 
found valuable in soups and many fine 
articles of moony. 

Boys and girls can easily grow an acre 
or two of pop corn and dispose of the crop 
to their neighbors, or the merchants, 
realizing a dsome return for their 
efforts. The soil chosen to grow the crop 
should be rich, well drained, and should be 
plowed early. Plant the corn as soon as it 
can be gotten in. Many of the leading 
seedsmen handle the very best varieties for 
all purposes, but, taking everything into, 
consideration, the rice variety is as good 
asany. If the crop is wholly for feed, some 
of the larger grained sorts will produce 
the heaviest yield.—J. T. T. 


APPRECIATES EVERGREEN 

My farm buildings are completely sur- 
rounded on the west and seetl andl par- 
tially on the south, by evergreens. I tell 
you I appreciate them, for they keep the 
cold winds away. They save me fuel and 
also feed by protecting my stock. 

As I travel thru the country and see so 
many country homes that are almost or 
entirely without trees, I think it is a pity 
—— —oe not be — ed to 
the fact t fifty e would pay 
en iter diene overall wakes Sis hie 

ife more cheerful.—J. A. R. 
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Another Auto To 





Which Automobile Do You Want 


From An 
Auto Winner 

“The car sure 
isa fine gift for 
so little effort. 
When I started 
in the race, | 
did not have 
any hope of be- 
ing the winner. 


I I en- 
am glad en 


Hilding Hedlund 
Polk Co., Wis. 





Studebaker Series 18 Four, seven 


passenger Touring Car. Price $940.00. 


Briscoe Model “4-24” five 
Car. Price 


Crow, Model “35"" five 
Touring Car. Price $796.00 . 


five pass- 
00. 


Hedlund, his friends, and the Automobile we gavehim 


you want a standard make automobile— 
one on which you can depend. 


I want to give you one of the splendid cars 
shown on this page. 


I will do it in this way. In connection with a bi 
— distribution, I will give away, as an extra Gran 

ize, $1000 in cash. This money is to be used to buy 
one of the automobiles advertised in Succesful Farming. 
If the retail price of the car chosen is less than $1000, 
you as the winner may have the difference in extra 
equipment and accessories. If the retail price is more 
than $1000, the winner will pay the difference. 


I have already given away six large automobiles and 
$2500.00 in cash, besides thousands of dollars worth 
of merchandise a eae and cash commissions. My 
new prize distribution plan is different from any other, 
and my offer is most li 


You Will Be Well Paid 


When I say I will “give away” the automobile I 
mean it, because everyone who does anything whatever 
for me will be liberally rewarded, and the winner will 
really get more than double pay for his or her effort. In 
other words, you will be paid so well for what you do 
as to enable you to give a good portion of your spare 
time to the matter. 


There is no element of “chance” about this proposi- 
tion. You are certian to receive a liberal cash com- 
mission or premium reward for whatever results you 
secure, and the $1000 will be an extra Grand Prize for 
the winner, 


Get Our Fine, Illustrated De- 
scriptive Book—Free to You 


We have an attractive booklet in which are repro- 
ductions of photos, detailed description and specifica- 
tions of each and every automobile shown in this ad- 
vertisement. It also gives complete information as to 
how the distribution will be made. This booklet is 
really valuable as it enables you to intelligently com- 
pare one car, point for point, with each of theother cars. 


Write Me For Full Information 


Mail me a letter or post card for particulars. so that 
you can get started early as >. I will immediate! 
send you the booklet above ibed together with f 
and complete information in regard to the terms of this 
liberal offer. Write now—a post card will do. 


E.T. Meredith, Publisher, 


34 Success 


Chandler, Si 
passenger Touring 


From An 
Auto Winner 

“Words fail 
to express my 
appreciation of 

e fair treat- 
ment accorded 
me during the 
auto race. I can 
never too 
highly of Sue- 
cessful Farm- 
ings honest 
methods. 


Jennie Mendel 
Lake Co., Il. 





Touring Car. 


“Touring C 


Max 
Car. Price 


Mitchell Junior, five 


Price $1180.00. : 


well 


. 





9? 


Sas. Price $1396.00. 


ft Bre poumer 
_ Prise’ $876 


Car. Piles $8 hoe ? 


beers gmeen Tome 

















Building, Moines, la. 
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TO MAKE A HOTBED 
Any ambitious boy of twelve or thirteen 
can add quite a comfortable sum to his 
pocket money by building and operating 


a hotbed. There is nothing at all difficult 
about the a. if the boy can follow simple 
directions. Of course he will learn much 
from his own experience from year to year 
so it will be best perhaps to start with 
a one-unit window sash. That means a 
sash three by six feet in size. The bed 
should be started the first of February but 
it will pay to make it even should you be 
as late as the first of March getting it 
started the first year. 

Cabbage plants, cauliflower, tomatoes, 
pepper and celery plants are the best 
vee and should constitute your first 
crop as all are easily grown. If you wish 
to raise lettuce and radishes to catch the 
early markets you will need another sash. 

To make the bed you will need the glass 
sash, some rough lumber one foot wide for 
boxing, some fresh horse manure and a 
cart full of rich soil. Dig a hole two feet 
deep where you wish the bed to be located 
and box it in with the lumber. The hole 
should be one inch each way smaller than 
the sash and the boxing stands on the edge 
of the hole. 

Secure the manure several days before 
you wish to fill the bed and fork it over 
each day until it begins to heat. It is 
then ready for packing. Put in five or six 
inches, tramp it down hard and add an- 
other layer. Keep on until the bed is 


packed even with the top of the ground. | appearance, having small limb rubs or 
the corners are well | being light in color graded as “‘seconds,”’ 


sure tha 
packed. Over the manure put three or 
four inches of soil, well worked over and 
neatly smoothed over the top to make a 
good seed bed. Put the sash over the top, 
cover with an old carpet or blanket and 
leave for “firing.” At first the manure 


Make 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


inches high and danger of frost is past, 
leave the sash off all the time unless nights 
are very cold. 

Lettuce and radishes will get along 
without covering if gradually accustomed 
to the cooler air after the middle of April. 
When the radishes are pulled, the empty 
space may be used to transplant cabbage 
and tomato plants from the rows where 
they have grown too thick. 





Should you wish to do so you may omit 
the manure pit and make a cold frame 
instead. This may be used for raisin 
tomato and cabbage, plants, radishes an 
lettuce and bring them on several weeks 
earlier than when planted in open gardens. 
—J. E. 8. 


AN ORCHARD THAT CAME BACK 


Continued from page 44 


ture. It is not the plan to allow a sod to 
form but in the older orchards an 
occasional period of clover helps keep the 
soil in shape. All brush and trash are 





immediately removed from the orchard 
after pruning for they encourage the 
spreading of disease and form a good 
medium for its growth. 


maintain sufficient mulch to hold the mois- | 
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(7 The South Coming Into Its Own ~) 
As A Live Stock Country 


MORE than ten thousand head of pure 
bred breeding animals have been pur- 
chased in recent years by breeders in the 
South from b ers in Northern and West- 
ern States. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway alone was instrumental 
in placing over a thousand head of registered 
cattle among the farmers tn its territor: mes: 
every head coming from the states 
w lJowa and Missouri. No sect 

States is more favorably ada; ro to 
live stock production. Southern beef cattle, 
hogs and lambs top the markets of the omens, 
and are produced in the South a 
elsewhere. Thousands of acres of lands 
——— = from $2.00 to to yA 3 per acre, 

FOR INFORMATION, 


LP. \LP. Beliah, General Agent, Dest B, fase B, Nashville. Tenn. 

































Before You Plant 


YOUR dollars in land, let me 
tell you what some farmers 
have done in Idaho. You are, 
no doubt, just as good a farmer 
and can produce just as large 
ylelds on Idaho soil, which ts a 
rich, productive volcanic ash, 
that seems to have the peculiar 
power of rejuvenating itself. 








Finally came the harvest and it brought 


Fortunes are being made on 
Idaho farms. Let me send to 





a busy time on the Kinney place. Mr. 
Clark believes that the cheaper the product 
can be placed in the hands of the whole- | 
saler, the cheaper it can in turn be given | 
to the retailer and consumer. Accordingly 

a large part of the crop was marketed in | 
barrels fe they were much cheaper for | 
shipping than boxes and required less labor | 
— expense in materials and packing. | 

All fruit perfect in appearance and keeping 
qualities classed first grade, any which 





gets too hot for use but after a few days | 


it begins to cool down. A cheap but re- 
liable thermometer should be thrust into 
the soil and when it shows ninety degrees 
of heat the bed is ready for sowing. Put 


in the seeds of tomato and eggplant mak- 


ing the rows four inches apart covering one- 
inch deep and having the seeds about one 
half inch apart in the row. If they come 
up too thick they may be thinned later. 

After the heat falls below eighty degrees 
the seeds of cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce 
and radishes may be sown. ‘The latter 
part of February is about the right time for 
sowing radishes and lettuce. If the bed 
was started in time it will be just right. 

The earth in the bed should be well wet 
down with a watering pot the evening 
before you expect to sow the seeds. It will 
need daily sprinkling after sowing and 
after the plants come up. Keep the ther- 
mometer in the soil and never allow the 
bed to get hotter than eighty after the 
cabbages and lettuce are in. Raise the 
sash a trifle on warm days and cover with 
white muslin to break the hottest rays of 
sun else the tender plants will get scorched. 
On cold nights the bed will need blanket- 
ing. Old carpet makes the best material 
for this but several old burlap sacks, worn 
canvas or matting will do in a pinch. If 
the spring is very cold and heavy freezes 
are frequent, some banking against the 
outside of the boxing will help to hold in 
the heat and keep out cold. 

After the first of April the heat from 
the manure begins to fail and you must 
depend on heat stored from the sun to take 
the plants safely thru the — If the 
spring is cold and backward, shut the 
sashes down early in the afternoon and 
blanket before sundown. When the 
plants are up cultivate between the rows 
with a trowel or weeding fork and thin to 
one inch apart. When the plants are three 





| quarter of an inch in diameter between the 


were perfect for keeping but slightly off in | 


and finally anything skin-broken, bruised, 
or in anyway unfit for long keeping, went 
in as third-class. All first and seconds were 
packed in barrels but the thirds which were 
inferior keepers went up in forty-pound 
baskets. 

But Mr. Clark went a step farther than 
the wholesaler demanded and made his 
product still more presentable for the} ¢s 
market. He figured that uniformity was 
essential for a neat and attractive package 
and would meet more nearly the needs of 
individual retailers. Accordingly the 
“firsts” and “seconds’’ were each graded 
into three sizes with a difference of a 





sizes. The sizes pleased the dealers and a 
premium was willingly paid for graded 
fruit. “My object is to _cheapen the pro- 
duct for the consumer,” says Mr. Clark, 
a cheap apple on the market will mean 
more » Ban for them and in the long 
run more money for the producer. The 
consumer and the wholesaler are the 
producer’s friends, and profit for them 
means profit for us.” 

But Mr. Clark is nota haphazard producer, 
he is,a business man as well. Every item 
of expense, even his own labor and depreci- 
ation on machinery, goes on the debit side 
of his account book and ev ery profit, no 
matter how minute, goes to his credit. 
Last year 1000 barrels of first and second 
grade, 2300 forty-pound baskets besides 
1000 bushels of loose stuff sold directly 
from the farm were produced, and every 
item of expense in production can be 
quoted. It was found that the average 
net profit per acre above the orchard ex- 
penses and the managers salary and includ- 
ing care of the seventeen acres of young 
unbearing trees, was $20.44. The average 
prodes tion per tree was four and one-half 
bushels but Mr. Clark says it should have 
been eight. 

“If the orchardist wants to make money | 
from his crop he must know his trees, 
says Mr. Clark, “he can’t go at it half 
heartedly ; ; he must be on the job,” and 
one year’s success on an unproductive 


orchard proves its worth. 
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riMOTHY Fes 


you authentic information, ab- 
solutely FREE. 
R. A. SMITH, Colonization A Industrial Agt. 
Usion Pacific System 
Boom 1064, U. P. Bidg., Omaba, Neb. 


COAST Florida has the longest crop- 
growing season of any State 
in the Union. Cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
duced cheaper than in colder climates. Corn, 
vegetables, fruits, grown in abundance. Delightful 
climate, abundant rainfall, good schools, churches 


surface roads. Lands at reasonable prices 
Wrtte for 











to actual settlers. We sell our own lands, 
tilus.rated booklets. 

FLORIDA EAST COAST "~~ Land and Industrial 
ment, Room 2, 155 W. St. CHICAGO, ILLING 





Fertile Vir ee Farms 


ALONG CE CHESAPEAR & OHIO RAILWAY 


7 and quick 
Mild climate rich sok abu abunds ant rainfall, otthal and 
cheap labor. Convenient to | ay markets, also to 
churches. Write 


K. T. CRAWLEY, dus. Agt., C. &O. R 
m - > - ’ Richmond; Va. 





ONTA NA. cers eaceptional 


epgertunition to the farmer, stockman 
and i 





10 HALL AVE. MARINETTE, WS SHALL AVE. 






WHOLESALE 
PRICE 


00 Sweet Clover, Alnite Bioe fos 
cused on ret Cela se ae Scag, itnote 
ALABAMA LANDS FOR | SALE 


000 acres in Weehingien County, Al 
Stop payt 
you have . g 
This ts the county tor mo anes ‘armer, ae, 
Mild climate. 0 crop 
. Lf interested, address 
theowners. E.W.Gates Lumber Co., Yellow Pine. Ala. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS 1:2 pa 
us 


apply. how secured 
wa, lists, ete. Price 25 cents postpaid. W 
PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 141) St. Paul, Minn. 


MINNESOTA o.ccicct‘scnoc anc churenes: good 














‘ul climate, splendid soil. i 
for frog en elias RBG tick sto Biolae 
STATE CAPITOL. ST. PAU 





CHOICEST MONTANA LAND, BY OWNERS 


in tracts to suit. Low prices, easy terms. Holt Land 
and Cattie Co., First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Miles City, Mont. 
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7 . PRES 5. IN 
RED LINE 

i Bueltactt 

ee ihe top 


Every Brown Boot You See Without “Red Line 
’Round the Top” is an imitation of “Hipress,” 
the Original Brown Rubber Footwear. 


“*Hipress’’ color can by copied but— 
**Hipress’” One Solid Piece Construction cannot 

be imitated, and— 
“*Hipress’? Wonderful Wear cannot be duplicated. 


Only the B. F. Goodrich Company—for Forty-seven years the manu- 
facturer of standard rubber products—knows how to Mold the toughest 
auto tire rubber into One Solid Piece boots and shoes. 
wear twice and even three times as long as old style blac 
footwear. And its well-nigh impossible for a One Solid Piece 


boot or shee to crack, 


peal or leak. 


extra comfort as wear in them, too. 


Edin | 


There’s just as much 


So be particular about getting rubber footwear with the 


“Red Line ’Round the Top!” 


fit you in any style you 


need. 
Made only by 


The B, F. Goodrich Company 


AKRON, OHIO 


38,000 Dealers 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
— ‘Dest in the Long Ran”’ 


Your dealer will be glad to 








CROPS AMONG TREES 
I have often been asked if crops can be 
grown between trees when they are first 
panes without injuring the trees, and I 
ave assured the questioners that they 
can if the crops are of the right kind and 
are planted and cultivated right. The 





planting and cultivating is the main 
thing. 

One year we decided to plant a tract of 
land to shade trees, and to let the contract 
for their culture for three year periods. 
We stipulated that no crop should be 
planted that would grow taller than the 
trees were at the beginning of the season, | 
and nothing planted within five feet of the 
trees. If not planted in check rows so they | 


could be cultivated both ways, each season | Well for the kind of culture the trees should 


the rows were to run crossways to what 
they were the year before. The soil was to 
be stirred after each rain as soon as it was | 
dry enough so it would not pack, and not | 
less than nine cultivations were to be given 
during the growing season. No broadcast 
sown, or heavy growing forage crop was to 
be planted. As only one-year whips were 
planted five feet distance was considered 


enough to prevent crops crowding the 





trees the first period of three years. We 
had no trouble letting the contract to care 
for the tract for the crop raised. The man 
who took it was well paid, and he learned 
something of the value of frequent cultiva- 
tions at the right time. 


Trees should not be crowded, and if we 
can grow a crop in the grove or orchard we 
will not be so apt to space the trees too} 
closely. Our trees were planted twenty 
feet apart, so they ieensellied one-fourth 
of the ground. Apple trees should not be 
planted less than thirty-five feet, and gen- 
erally forty is better. Even if fillers are | 
planted between the apples only one-fourth | 
of the ground will be used by the trees Sort 
several years, and the remainder will pay 





receive. 

Rice Pop corr makes a good crop to grow 
in orchards after the first year, for it does 
not grow tall, and will be out of the way 
in time to sow a good cover crop for the 
winter. Late or tall growing corn should 
not be planted while the trees are young, 
but where no fillers are used in apple or- 
chards it can be planted after three or four 





years until the trees need all the room. 


Where the ground is cropped heavily, 
fertilizer Beet added. Barnyard man- 
ure is the best fertilizer one can get, and 
this, with a green cover crop turned under 
in the spring preferably of some legume, 
will put the ground into better condition 
with each year. If the trees show too rank 
a growth and are sappy, the soil is deficient 
in potash or phosphate and these should be 
added. Plow out the middles very deep 
when sowing the cover crop and leave the 
ground rough to hold moisture, and you 
will seldom need to add phosphate or pot- 
ash; plenty will be made available from the 
subsoil. not do your deep plowing 
close enough to injure the roots of the 
trees.—L. H. C. 


Young fruit trees should be carefully 
cultivated the first year but not much after 
that. The pear, after being established, 
does well in sod. It does not grow rapidly 
and is less subject to the blight, par 
ticularly if on very fertile soil. 


Arsenate of lead, in either the paste or 
powder form, is a most satisfactory insect- 
icide. It does not wash off. 
















































HEN a 
W:;> roposi- 

tion has 
been tried and the 
results obtained 
can be put down 
in black and white 
and compared one 
year with another, 
it is not difficult 
to. judge of its 
failure or success. 
Such is the status 
of the stallion 
registration law 
of North Dakota 
which went into effect January 1, 1910. The Seventh Annual 
Report of the Board to which the execution of this law is 
entrusted contains some facts and figures that are full of sug- 
gestion to such states as have not provided for a similar measure. 
Twenty-one states already have stallion laws and the number is 
increasing each year. This fact is an evidence of the success of 
such a law and the states that are slow in gettjng into line are 
likely to suffer for their dilatory tactics. It is natural that they 
should be made the dumping ground for inferior stallions from 
other states and the horse industry within their borders is there- 
fore more seriously handicapped than if no stallion laws were in 
existence. : 

Maybe the registration is not to be given full credit for the 
improvement, but the report shows that North Dakota horse- 
men and farmers are not only using better stallions at the present 
time than during the first year after the law went into effect, 
but also more of them. “Taking the work year by year, we 
ind that there has been not only an increase in the number of 
tallions standing for public service, but a gradual trend towards 
a better quality and a greater percentage of purebreds,” says the 
report nd this is not merely an opinion, nor even an estimate. 
The Board has the records and offers them as proof of the asser- 
tion. Table I shows the number and kind of stallions that have 
stood for public service each year for the past seven years. 


a. ze 




















Table I 
Year __ [Purebred _ | Grades | Scrubs | Total 
Sa edasiied Ws ates | 1007 1339 2346 
TGs aeathieditovsinhe | 4052 ee ksh ee 2438 
ENE oe neha | 4271 534 1110 2915 
 eepgsag Stay apatite: 1362 519 904 2786 
i. cnktkendtthete ke 1445 565 769 2779 
i on6¢edéénobeesoah ee 1616 666 756 3039 
ERE Re S pital 1964 702 487 3153 


The disappearance of grades and scrubs as breeding sires and 
the increase of eee is brought out still more forcibly by 
table LI in which the results are given in a little different form. 




















Table Il 
No. of counties |No. of counties |No. of counties |No. of counties 
having twice as| having more | having more (having twice as 
Year many grades grades and j{purebreds than |many purebreds 
and scrubs as/| scrubs than grades and as grades and 
__ purebreds purebreds scrubs scrubs 
1910... il | 21 | 12 2 
1911... 13 | 22 | 10 1 
1912... 15 | 22 il 1 
1913. .. il 13 19 6 
1914... 7 16 17 9 
1915... 4 17 20 9 
1916. . 0 9 29 12 





In 1910, the first year that records were obtained, there were 
only fourteen counties in North Dakota that had more purebred 
than grade horses standing for public service. In 1916, forty- 
one out of fifty counties had more purebreds than grades and 
twelve counties had over twice as many. 

One of the valuable features of such a law is the accurate in- 
formation it furnishes concerning the horse industry. The 
examination required.before a horse is registered brings to light 
the weak points that are proving the greatest handicap in the 

roduction of horses of quality. Sidebones, for example, have 
en found to be much more prevalent than any other unsound- 
ness. That progress is being made is shown by the fact that in 
1910, 74 percent of unsoundnesses found 
were Ftd omen while in 1916 the percent- 


HORSES MADE BETTER BY 
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LAW 


Some Results of the North Dakota Stallion Registration Law 


By A. H. SNYDER 


stallion or jack to be mated with any mare other than mares 
owned by the owner of such stallion or jack, or sell, offer for sale, 
exchange or transfer, any stallion or jack to be used for the 
above purposes, unless and until the owner of such stallion or 


jack shall have caused the name, description and i of 
such  . or jack to be enrolled by the Stallion istration 
Board.” 


The stallion owner is also required to “post and keep affixed 
during the entire breeding season copies of the license cer- 
tificates ve ale in a omen place upon the 
main door leading into every stable or building where the said 
stallion stands.for public service.” 

From these two extracts from the law it is evident that 
tection is afforded both to purchasers of stallions:and to 
who have mares to breed. The fact that it is necessary to com- 
ply with the registration law before a stallion can be offered for 
a4 means that the prospective purchaser hag the benefit of an 
examination made by “a qualified veterinarian” employed by 
the stallion registration board. This examination includes an 
investigation of the breeding of the horse, as well as a thoro 
search for unsoundness. Here is what the law requires before 
license is tedforananimal: “thestallion * * * * 
must be free from all infectious, contagious or transmissible 
diseases or unsoundnesses. The owner of such stallion must 
also furnish to the stallion Registration Board, the stud book 
registry certificate of pedi of the stallion, and all necessary 
papers relating to the breeding and ownership of such stallion.” 

‘ormerly it was a comparatively easy matter for un‘ crup- 
ulous persons to pass off grade horses as purebreds by mx .ns of 
fraudulent pedigrees. The average farmer is not familia with 
pets and is not able to distinguish between the real and 
raudulent article. Furthermore, he is not usuauy informed 
as to the proper 
procedure in order 
to verify a pedigree. 
But when a ne 
gree must pass the 
careful scrutiny of 
an official having 
charge of the 
stallion registration 
law, the opportun- 
ity for crooked work 
is reduced to a 
minimum. Both the tive purchaser of a stallion and 
the owners of mares who contemplate breeding to him have a 
right to know the exact breeding of the horse and the registra- 
tion law requires that this information be furnished to them. 
It even further and sees that the information is correct. 

hat the law is having a wholesome effect is shown by the 
results. During the first year of its operation about sixty fraud- 
ulent pedigrees were exposed. This number has gradually 
decreased until only fourteen unrecognized pedigrees came to the 
a office in 1916. 
of 








ot every purchaser of a horse or breeder of a mare is capable 
izing all of the common unsoundnesses that may be 
transmitted to offspring, expecially when a skillful horseman has 
done his best to conceal them. It takes an expert and one who 
is familiar with the tricks of horse traders to accurately de- 
termine whether or not a horse is sound and the registration law 
requires that every horse be examined by such an expert. The 
law says what he shall look for and the expert knows when he 
has found any of the diseases or wanvapiieneisa named, even 
if it is just nning to develop. The diseases and unsoundnesses 
specified as ing sufficient to disqualify a stallion for public 
service are any of the followi “cataract, amaurosis, roaring 
or whistling, string halt, glanders, sidebone, farcy, maladie du 
coit, urethral gleet, mange, bone spavin, ringbone, and curb 
‘when accompanied by curby hock.” 
_ That the registration law has been a benefit to the horse 
industry in North Dakota is conclusively demonstrated by the 
results obtained in the seven years that it has been in opera- 
tion. The farmers of that state have enjoyed a protection 
that is not afforded in states where there is no such law. The 
way to get a law of this kind is for the farmers to go after it 
and they are not likely to get it until 
they do. The large horse breeder who 





age was reduced to 69 percent. One of 
the first and most important steps in 
fighting any kind of trouble is to de- 
termine definitely where and when it ex- 
ists. ‘The registration law serves 11is 
p > in a satisfactory manner. 

The North Dakota law provides that 
“No person, firm, or corporation shall 
stand or travel for profit or gain any 





keeps his stallions for his own use almost 
exclusively is not so vitally interested as 
the man who keeps a few mares which 
he breeds to a horse offered for public 
service. The latter class is made up of 
farmers almost entirely and they are the 
ones who should be most vitally interested 
in any measure which provides better 
sires to which they can breed their mares. 
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since I was a boy. When I was a lad in school I had an ambition. 

My father and my grandfather were buggy builders. I wanted 
to be the biggest buggy builder in the world and sell better buggies 
and harness at lower prices than anyone else ever did. As soon as 
I could crawl up to a bench I began to be a buggy builder myself. 


I learned the business from the ground up. 


They said I couldn’t succeed because I was in a small town. Pshaw! 
They didn’t know. The thing they said would stop me helped me 
Low taxes, loyal labor—same boys I went to school 


most of all. 


Hil 


i 


SUCCESSFUL PARMING 


I 
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CROG 


Get My Book Free and See 


g ie: year I have reached the triumph I have been after ever 


with—everybody catching the fever and bound to make our Ken- 
tucky town the buggy center of the universe. Gel the book and see. 


Think It Over 


Here I am right in the heart of the 
hickory-growing district of America. 


I’ve got my workmen trained to the last inch, my big factory is 


full of labor-saving machinery. 
business from A to Z. It’s in my blood, 





From Factory To You—Sixty Days’ Free Road Test— 


Unlimited Guarantee—$ 


There is not a weak spot in this proposition anywhere. 
T have seen to that. If I was not sure, how could I 60 
days’ trial and my unlimited guarantee backed by 
bond? More than that,I challenge the whole world on prices. Get 
dig book. Then you decide. That's all I want you todo today. 
Everything I claim in my advertisement !s more than made 
good to you. In the first place I save you $25 to $50 on any buggy 
you buy. The buggies are built right in my own factory under 
my personal] direction by expert workmen trained in the Bohon 
way. The material comes out of this country—the best second- 
growth hickory country in the world. My road test means busi- 
ness also. After you get my big book and pick out the buggy 
you want, I let you hitch your horse to it and give it hard usage 
for 60 days over the roughest roads in your country. If the 
buggy shows any signs of weakening, I take it back—the road 
test doesn't cost you a cent. 


My Big Bond Is Your Protection 


Think of it! Thereis no time limit to my on work- 
mauship and material. If discover a flaw at any time, no 


THE D. T. 


cash 


catalog masterpiece. 

in our own big \ 

illustrated in colors just as it will look when ven get 
a more complete book. 

t down to bedrock. W 

It shows all kinds of 


it. A bigger book, 


I pay no big city tax rate, I know the 


factory 


catalog. 


——_——_—— 
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Hi 


,000 Bond 


matter when, I make it right, and I do not ask you to take my 
word for this. You are protected by a 
you absolutely safe no matter what ha; 
Write for Free Books—This year Shove printed ay o 

Dozens of new styles ted 


Dpens. 


The b 


and see. Ask 


harness,too. We are the largest buggy and 
harness manufactory in the world 


direct to consumer. 


¢ 
you want to know. It answers every © 
can ask. I by of 


question you 
in my 


1 C0., 16 Main St, Harrodsburg, Ky. .4¢7°¢ 
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book tells all e 
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$30,000.00 bond to make 


you want to see 
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STOCKERS AND FEEDERS »~ 


HE nation’s greatest fortunes were 
made by men who knew when to 
buy and sell.” The foregoing quota- 
tion holds well in the livestock Tanleess 
since the man who is able to buy on the 
low spot and sell at high point is the one 
to make the most money from the trans- 
action. 
The accompanying chart was compiled 
to show the high and low spots of the 
stocker and feeder trade, being the part 
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TIDES IN STOCK MARKETS 


When To Buy and When To Sell 





of the game where the feeder gets in; and | 


also the high and low spots of the fat steer 
market which is the terminus of the feed- 
ing venture where the feeder clears his 
stock. The idea is to show the month of 
the year when the raw material can be 
urchased at the lowest cost and the 
Enished »roduct disposed of at the highest 
point. The charts are the result of a ten 
years’ average of prices paid for both 
classes of cattle aol should be a guide to 
operations in the feeding business. 

By looking over the chart we’ notice 
that feeders sell at the lowest prices during 
the fall and winter months. This is caused 
by a small demand at the markets. With 
the passing of the grass, feeders are less 
likely to buy new stock while during the 
winter they are already loaded up and 
the call is light. During the spring and 
early summer months, as soon as grass 
starts, thin steers see their highest point. 
Demand is greatest then as nearly every 
man who has any pasture wants a few 
cattle to utilize it. 

On the other hand we note that beef 
cattle arrive at the highest point during 
August after a gradual rise from early 
spring. It takes the prices several months 
to reach that notch but they soon react. 
During the summer months finished steers 
are scarce. Grass offerings predominate. 
Ripe steers bring premium prices on ac- 
count of their conspicuousness. A little 
later prime offerings move more freely 
and with the markets well supplied the 
competition is not so keen and prices drop 
sharply within a short period. 

We learn from this chart that when fat 
steers are selling at the highest prices, thin 
steers are selling at the lowest and vice 
versa. This example makes it clear that 
the man handling long-fed cattle is able 
to get in on the low spot and sell on the 
high point. To take advantage of the low 
pe he must sell about one year after 
buying. With a silo and plenty of feed 
the stock can be carried thru the winter, 
run on the early grass and marketed at a 
time when prices are advancing. 


ints, 


It is always the aim of the cattle feeder 
to get his thin stock as low as possible and 
sell the finished animals at the top values. 
To manipulate this practice to the best 
idvantage, it seems necessary to go 
market when the other fellow is stayi'g 
out. Bargains can be picked up and then 
by having the finis oy animals res ady for 
market just a little ahead of the crowd, 


) 


| $7.80 was made, while during Saptenien 








FAT STEERS > 


the best prices will be obtainable for then 
the demand is greatest. 

The range of fluctuations shown on the 
chart appear rather smali but the actual 
averages show greater advances and de- 
clines. For instance, the average price 
for feeders during November 1906, was 
$3.70, being the low spot for the past ten 
years while the low fat steer average was 
made in January of the same year at $5. 
The highest feeder prices were paid d 
May 1914, when a general average of 


of the same year fat steers went at an 
average of $9.35 which stands as the high 
point for the ten year period. 

During late years feeders have been 
purchased ‘at a wider margin from the 
finished animals. Feeders nowadays need 
wider margins in their business on account 
of the more uncertain markets and the 
great increase in grain and other feed 
prices. All these must be taken into con- 
sideration when a feeder is contemplating 
making a purchase but the most money is 
made if the proper time to buy and sell 
is known.—J. MC. 


A WELL TRAINED HORSE 
Have you noticed that, on the average 
farm, the best trained horse, the horse that 
has been taught something besides to go 
forward or back and obey the pull on his 
mouth, the horse that has been so taught 









More Sunshine 
Less Fe 



























Home of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 
World’s Champion Dairy Cow, her sons head 
ovr Jersey Herd. 

Home of the Grand Champion Berkshire Boar 
Longfellow’s Double 209000. 









that he may be guided almost anywhere 
by voice alone, is the horse that gets the 
biggest share of the farm work? He is 
the horse that every man on the place pre+ 
fers to use, particularly if he is to do any | 
one of the many farm tasks by which both 
hands are kept reasonably busy without 
using them to guide the team 

If you can show the farmer buyer that 
your horse is fully educated along these 
lines that make for efficiency by permitting 
more and better work to be done, he 
must be either inexperienced or a freak if 
he fails to see more value in that horse 
than in one equally good but without the 
training, and training is easy; only requir- 
ing intelligent handling by a capable man. 

I know sections where prospective 
farmer buyers will hardly look at a horse 
not trained to voice control for farm pur- | 
And why not? Cow ponies, cav- | 
alry horses, etc., were taught to obey a 
word or a touch of knee or eVen a swing of 
the rider’s body. This is an age of special | 
training in men and women and why not 
of reasonable training of farm horses? 

Yet, farmers and breeders seem satisfied 
if they persuade a horse to wear harness 
and draw a load, even if they must swing 
full weight on a line to pull him around a 
corner and back into the furrow or off a 
corn row or tomato hill, or out of the way 
of a three-ton truck.—E. A. W. 
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As leng as its value does not exceed 
thirty cents 
is a profital 


r hundredweight, skimmilk | 
and wholesome calf feed. | 
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Young Stock For Sale. 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


OLLINS JERSEY REDS 





‘MI ~ in 
towns we OM mon 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 


JOWANA FAR FARM 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED 
iOWANA FARMS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 





ARN AUCTIONEERING Gece 

D with no al in- 

vested. oe branch oft — AEF. fb weeks. 
bY rite today for free ca 


ONES’ NAT'L SCHOOL of AUCTIONEERING 
7 N. Sacramento, Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Prea. 


TAMWORTH BOARS *"s== 


You can 

igo! the 
size of your pute oA bank account by usin 
Tamworth boar. W. J. WHITE, R.2, BUTLER 


a 

TAMWORTH SWINE Ss5-cc52 We iS 
cue dual Gants to ka ‘ale —~ 1-5  & 

CEDAR CREST FARM, J. B. MACKOY, FARBAGUT, tows 


0. |. HOGS. All ages. Large Prolific kind. Ped, furn. 
* Pair pigs mated 615, W. RUEBUSH, Macomb, Iii, 


























A ROUND HOG HOUSE 

Farm structures of the circular type are 
very popular. It is really an economical 
way to make use of building materials 
and the resulting barn is convenient and 
very modern in every respect. Many 
farmers have followed these plans for 
building round buildings. 





Mr. S. A. Bates, Dickinson County, 
Iowa, built the round hog house that is 


shown in the photo. The drawing shows 
the arrangement of the pens and the cir- 
cular grain storage in the center. With 
germ-proof cement floors underlaid with 
ravel for drainage, and warm-dry walls 
Built of hollow clay tile, this farrowing pen 
is everlasting and in keeping with the 
modern way of caring for swine. Sunlight 
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that kills cholera and keeps the floors dry 
and sanitary finds its way into the pens | 
thru the many large wall windows. The 
place for the early March litter is in the | 
sun, if runts are to be avoided. 

Bedding straw and other feeds are 
stored on the second floor or the mow so 
that all will be convenient. The round | 
grain bin is just the ordinary wood stave | 
silo, twelve feet in diameter. It is built | 
in the ordinary way and filled with a small | 

rtable elevator. The hog barn roof is | 
rame with cedar shingles. All is well | 
braced and in fact the whole structure was | 
built that way. Not how cheap but how 
good, the construction details.— | 


EARLY LAMBS BEST 

Native born lambs, if dropped early and 
fed heavily frem the beginning, may be 
made ready for the market a couple or 
three weeks ahead of western range stuff. 
About July first the baby mutton market is 
at its zenith and 60 to 80 pound lambs are 
the best sellers. 

Lambs will begin eating grains at two 
to three weeks old and should be forced as 
rapidly as ible. Bran, ground oats, 

i meal and cracked corn are excellent 
concentrates, but alfalfa or clover hay are 
indispensable for giving body to the ration. 


While we are doing the spring seeding 
let us not forget to plant a few cows. 
They will prove to be one of the most 
paying crops you ever tried. If your con- 
ditions are not favorable for raising a 
cattle crop, perhaps you will find hogs or 
some other of the soil builders better 


adapted. 


Laster Now. (0 own 
this Good Engine 


» money-saving offer, 
may before you arrange to try 


















any engine, for any price, 
NS mpare  b engine 

SY %, * With any other, con- 

=< AS = sider my low prices 
-_ * —-(easy terms, if 

you wish), and you 

will see your advantage in hav- 

, ing one of my 


AUER F'NGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas 


Sizes, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12 and 16 H-P. Now sold only direct from my own 
factory at risingly low prices, which average under $16.50 per H-P. 
- sizes are of the any wee _— valve-in-head, even speed type 
engine, you can more intelligently select your engine after you ha 
studied my engine book and my newest offer. “i rr By 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Over 20 years ago I made my first engine with my own 
hands, and the many thousands I have since poe. Po by 


their récord of easy usefulness and t durability, prove that 
take no risk when you get e Bauer Engine. ™ FP 


| “Tannen 










































Direct 
from Factory 


to User 
Cash or 
Easy Terms 


Write for My Free Book $24 ™° 2° 
souliips cee ovatus oth doen Loreena sana ae 
ov ee live Jet-live price. Writs re t — . 
A. F. BAUER ENGINE CO. 
495 Bauer Block, Kansas City, Mo. 





“Less than 40% of the land in the country is 
reasonably well cultivated; less than 12% yields 
maximum returns. We had better frankly face 


Plain Talk 
the fact that we are relatively inefficient, take 


bya Big Man 
y a 1g stock of our shortcomings and earnestly seek the 


remedy,” says Sec’y Houston, U. S. Dept. Agriculture. And, the remedy? 
Better tillage. Liberate plant food, conserve moisture and aerate the soil, by 


thorough pulverizing with ; 
Disk Harrows 


Cuteway and Plows 


forged sharp, cut through sod and trash, leaving the soil fine 

id main frame so rear disks can not 

oil-soaked bearings make draft light, 
If your dealer 


The cutlery steel disks, 
and level. The Double Action Harrow has a 
slue. Close hitch, perfect balance and hardwoo 
No tongue truck required. There’s a CUTAWAY to meet your need, 
not the genuine AWAY, write us. 

Get our free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.”” Write today. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows 

424 Main Street Higganum. Conn, 
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e advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines. It will pay you to study them. The ads are guaran 
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TREATMENT OF HOG CHOLERA 


The “Simple Serum” and “Simultaneous Methods” 


By A. H. SNYDER 


make a bunch of hogs immune 
to cholera and keep them so is 
not a simple proposition. The 
fact that a great many hog growers 
have endeavored to make it more 
simple than it really is, accounts for 
may of the failures and a considerable 
percentage of the enormous loss. When 
anti-hog-cholera serum was discovered, 
& great many mistook it for a cure 
rather than a preventive. Many of 
those who correctly understood its real 
purpose failed to appreciate the judg- 
ment and care necessary to its proper 
use. The idea was prevalent that all 
that was required was to squirt a dose 
of serum into an animal and every- 
thing would be all right. 

Even today, some hog growers pro- 
nounce the serum treatment an ab- 
solute failure and other equally successful growers are con- 
vinced that it is a valuable agent in the control of hog cholera. 
The two calsses are equally sincere in their beliefs. 

Hog cholera is an enemy that must be fought with all the 
weaporis available. The man who uses the serum treatment suc- 
cessfully employs it as one of the weapons and at the same time 
utilizes every other means and precaution available. Strong 
vigorous stock, proper methods of feeding, sanitary ee | 
disposal of dead animals, precautions against carrying germs 
disease onto the farm, pod other measures of this nature are all 
of extreme importance in the prevention and control of cholera. 
The man who is trying to protect his herd against the dread 
disease cannot afford to overlook or neglect a single one of them. 

Properly considered the serum treatment is another weapon 
of defense and is most effective when used in connection with 
the measures which have just been mentioned. Thaf:it is of 
value has been conclusively proven, both by the experience of 
thousands of successful hog growers artd by the rigid tests to 
which it has been subjected by state experiment stations and the 
United States department of agriculture. 

What One Hog Grower Says 

One prominent hog grower, who for a number of has 
been making his hogs immune by the use of serum, oe made 
the following statement, which shows his confidence in the 
method: 

“The results of our experience in following out this practice 
have removed from our minds all fear of cholera epidemics. We 
do not hesitate to move animals from one house or lot to another 
even tho we know that the latter may have contained hogs that 
had cholera and are known to be thoroly infected with cholera 
germs, and we have never had an animal become infected by 
such handling. Further, we do not fear to introduce new hogs 
into our herd regardless of where they may come from. During 
the entire show seasons of 1912 and 1913 none of our hogs were 
troubled with tixe disease, and after the fairs were over we did 
not hesitate to return our show animals immediately back into 
the lots with our other hogs.” 

This same hog grower makes another statement that is 
significant. ‘To be sure there are numerous cases where serum 
has been used with no apparent effect, and the simultaneous 
treatment has been given in order to gain permanent immunity, 
that results have been deadly and almost entire herds have been 
lost. But careful investigation and thoro analysis of the serum 
used have proved, or would have proved, that where the sim- 
ultaneous method was employed the simple treatment only 
should have been used, and in both cases the serum itself had 
lost part if riot all of its potency.” 

This suggests a fact that is of prime importance and one that 
is not as generally understood and appreciated as it should be, 
viz., that the serum treatment is not a fixed and definite method 
to be used in exactly the same way under all conditions. In 
other words, a syringe and a supply of serum do not constitute 
complete equipment for successfully combating hog cholera. 
A generous supply of judgment and knowledge, both of the 
disease and of the methods of treatment are essential parf& of the 
equipment if success is to be attained. 

Both the serum and virus used must be free from impurities 
and must be potent, which means that the serum must contain 
the percentage of anti-toxin that it is claimed to contain and 
the virus must contain active germs of hog cholera. The user 
of serum and virus are couple’ to rely upon the tests made 
by the manufacturers tu determine the st h of their pro- 
duets. Both state and federal laws require that certain tests 
shall be made before either product is placed upon the market 
and while it is true that legislation re ing these tests has not 
been as stringent in the past as it should have been, it is also 


true that distinct progress has been made along that line. The 





‘effects of the virus 


manufacture and sale of serum and 
virus are now much more closely in- 
spected and controlled than formerly. 
More about the tests required will be 
given later in this series of articles, but 
it is safe to say that the man who 
obtains serum or virus that is approved 
by the authorities having in 

the control of such products in his 
state, runs but slight chance of using 
unsatisfactory material. 

In the second place, the person who 
administers the treatment must thoroly 
understand his business. He must be 
able to recognize hog cholera when he 
sees it and distinguish it from a number 
of other hog ailments whose symptoms 
are more or less similar. He must also 
correctly decide as to the method 
that should be employed in his par- 
ticular case, the size of dose, etc. One or the other of 
two methods is employed in making hogs immune to cholera. 
What is known as the “simple serum” treatment consists 
of injecting a dose of serum alone into the tissues of a 
hog and results in immunity for only a temporary 
period, a thirty days. When permanent immunit 
is the aim, “simultaneous” method is employed, whic 
consists of the injection of a dose of serum and also virus. The 
latter method makes an animal immune thruout its life. 

The proper method to use depends upon the conditions exist- 
ing i the J rm agen case under consideration and the ability to 
correctly decide which method should be employed in a given 
case is one of the most important factors in ining the 
success or failure in fighting cholera by the use of serum. 

When cholera breaks out in a herd and an attempt is made to 
check its ravages by treating the animals that do not yet show 
symptoms of sickness, the serum only should be used. Under 
such conditions it is more than likely that the mney. of the 
hogs are already infected with cholera germs and, if additional 
germs are injected in the form of a dese of virus, almost all of 

The real principle of the simultaneous treatment consists in 
giving the hog a mild case of cholera by means of an injection 
of virus and at the same time giving an ample dose of serum to 
prevent the disease advancing to a serious stage. The danger in 
giving the simultaneous treatment to a hog that has been ex- 
atten Ae cholera lies in the fact that its may already con- 
tain infection of and virulence, in addition 
to the infection administered in dose of virus. The dose of 
serum ordinarily given is sufficient to safely counteract the 

administered but is not likely to be equal 
to the task of overcoming the additional infection. 

When the simultaneous method is employed in the case of 
hogs that are already infected, it is practically equivalent to 
trying to cure ani that are in somewhat advanced sage 
of the disease by giving them serum. In each case the num 
of germs in the system has become so great that the serum 
cannot counteract the amount of poison produced by them. 

As a matter of fact, a considerable percentage of the hogs 

iven the simple serum treatment when cholera is present in a 

erd, are likely to be rendered permanently immune. 
germs of the di with which they become infected from 
other hogs take the plaee of the given in the form of virus 
where the simultaneous m is used and the same result is 
obtained. 

It is undoubtedly true that cholera has been introduced 
into herds and has been spread by the use of impotent serum 
in connection with the simultaneous method, or by giving a 
dose of serum that was too small in proportion to the dose of 
virus. Unless the serum is potent and it is given in ample 
quantity to counteract all the germs in the virus, the animal 
treated will develop a case of cholera and will spread the 
germs to other hogs in the herd. : 

The simple serum treatment can be given brood sows during 
pregnancy but it is not safe to infect them with virus at that 
time. It may be necessary to give them the simple serum treat- 
ment a number of times in order to keep them immune previous 
to farrowing and until the pigs are old enough to wean, but there 
is no objection to doing so. N 

After the pigs are weaned the sows can be given the simul- 
taneous treatment and thus be made permanently immune. 
It is not best to breed sows or use a boar for service until a 
sufficient period has elapsed after treatment for them to recover 
from the effects. They should be all right in about three weeks. 

The size of dose, both of serum and of virus, and many other 
points allied to the proper administration of treatment are im-_ 
portant points that will be discussed hater. 
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\ This Big Sample y f° 4 EE E 
: Box of My Famous 
: y _ Healing Ointment POST-PAID 
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If you will just fill out and mail me the coupon below, I will 
send you this big sample box of CORONA WOOL FAT, free 
s and postpaid. When it comes, try it as thousands of stock- 


c. PHutips | men, farmers and herdsmen have already done—on any case 
= aM v4 ut Men | Of barbed wire cuts, sore shoulders, sore teats on cows, boils, ulcers, old 
sores; in fact, flesh wounds of any kind. See for yourself what a 












not even the postage. I snely weet to show you, on your own horses and cows, the 
surprising results CORONA WOOL FAT will produce without cost to you. 













valuable preparation CORONA is. I don’t ask you to pay me a penny for this sample— 





CORQWA oa —| Want 


Wood Fat to Show 


CORONA WOOL FAT, the Healing Compound with You At My 


unusual penetrating qualities, is unlike anything you 


ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves 

or ointments containing grease and blister compounds. 

CORONA contains no grease. Will quickly penetrate the 

horse’s hoof, which is 60% to 70% water. That’s why 

CORONA WOOL FAT succeeds where others fail. what CORONA will do for 

right to deep inflamed inner tissues, reduces quarter cracks, sand cracks 

inflamation, soothes and relieves the trouble. split hoofs, corns, hard and con- 
tracted feet, mud fever,scratches, 
grease heel, sore shoulders, cuts, 
wounds, boils, caked udders, sore teats, 

sore neck—in fact all flesh wounds. 


WH not burn or blister; causes no pain or suffering. 
LET ME PROVE IT TO YOU 
















Read This Letter: 

“Tee base sever foand anytht that will do the work 

CORONA WOOL FAT, my t used it for every- 
thing it is recommended for and found it to be fully 
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—— that CORONA is the finest “safety first” 
N.P.NELSON,Prop. Sheridan, Mont, remedy and one of the most dependable heal- 
ing agents you can have on your farm. All I 
~~ ask is that you send the coupon and get the big free sample 
ted box and my free book telling all about CORONA WOOL FAT. 
oy that CORONA WOOL FAT is “worth its weight in gold” 
T pat to any farmer, stockraiser or herdsmen. Read this letter: 
“ “I herewith inclose remittance for a No. 2can CORONA WOOL FAT, as 
I am just out of this wonderful product. It is splendid for horses’ feet, 
: sore shoulders, and I tried it on my own feet for corns and it relieved 
ian ae them. I always keep a supply on hand. A. M. SHIRK, R. 2, Lewisberg, Pa. 





FREE Sample Coupon © GET MY FREE SAMPLE BOX—SEND COUPON mit2-v 





THE CORONA MFG. CO. 








19 Corona Block, Kenton, Ohio Av just fill out and mail compen today, and I will send you the free sample 
Dear Sir-—Without obligation send post @ box of CORONA WOOL FAT and a copy of my valuable new book 


prid free trial box of Co and your book 
ounds 


“How to Treat Hoofs, 


ee nithianiialaatiaie + 





and Sores.” @ —all postpaid. There are no strings to my offer—no come-backs 
cate @ —no obligation. It’s just a fair, square offer of a :iberal sample 











peg: Silas unas @ of CORONA, so you can try it and see for yourself that it is 
RY, pepe pams 4 @ something you should have on Land all the time. Write for it today. 
Ailment intended for.... — ° c. a. PHILLIPS, Mer. 

Sita. aihdhe acamheda oe = ""@ CORONA MANUFACTURING CO. 
eae Sm awe wre *, 19 Corona Building = Kenton, Ohio 
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N 1915 we pro- 
duced in this 
country 288,- 

000,000 pounds of 
raw wool. During 
the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 
1916, we imported 
534,824,022 
pounds of raw 
wool Our total 
consumption, 
therefore, during 
the eighteen 
months was well 
over 700,000,000 
pounds. Could 
there be a more 
eloquent argu- 
ment for more 
sheep and a great- 
er wool produc- 
tion than that? 

In 1893 we pro- 
duced 348,000,- 
000 pounds—an 
eineiatehia com- 
parison perhaps, 
but a m »l-some 
ene. nevertheless, 
provided we take 
the lesson to heart. 
We have been we yt ing the fighting world 
with fabrics made of wool raised largely 
in the Antipodes, when we might produce 
the raw material as well as manufacture 
the fabrics. 

We have a radical decrease in the world’s 
sheep flocks and wool clips, plus an unpar- 
alleled destruction of wool manufactures 
used for war purposes. Britain, in order 
to protect herself and he r allies, first com- 
mandeered her own clip, and then placed 
rigid embargoes on the clips of her ‘coin 
which include the largest wool producing 
areas in the world 

tho America purchased more wool in 
\ustralia last year than ever before, her 
augmented consumption absorbed these 
supplies very rapidly. Furthermor 
importations scoured much heavier than 
ordinarily. This made the increase much 
smaller than it »ppeared on the surface, 
and ws had barely enough wool to make 
up our 
supply the home demand. 

(merica has not been allowed to operate 
in Australasia this year, so that source of 
supply is cut off. The only places where 
(mericans are now able to buy, are South 
\merica ana the Cape. Owing to the keen 
buying competition from France, England 
ind Japan in both these countries, the 
United States will not likely secure any 
more wool from these sources than she did 
last vear. Consequently it is being freely 
predicted that the dealers 
not find as much wool in their warehouses 
at the end of 1916, as they had at the end 
of 1915, in addition to being faced with 
very limited takings abroad. On the other 
hand consumption will remain on about 
the same basis as last year At all events 
these are the factors that are impelling 
ertain larve Boston houses to contract 
vool on the sheeps backs in the West at 
the present tume. 

Wool of domestic 
passed the 


growth has already 
dollar mark, clean basis, and 








roods orders from abroad and to | 


and mulls will | 


_ these | 


world today. Why 
is this? What,is 
the matter with 
domestic wool, 
that buyers prefer 
the foreign pro- 


vanced rates? 
When one reflects 
that Boston is 
theonly wool mar- 
ket in the world 
minus regular auc- 
tion sales, the 
question is 
answered. 
only that, but our | 
wool is not put up | 
in such shape that 


their pleasure to 
take it, and that 
it ean be had for 
just about what | 
they are willing to pay for it because | 


they have no fear of competition wei 


foreign buyers. 

We have discussed this subject solely | 
from a wool standpoint. As much could 
be said for mutton. It is pretty generally 
agreed that the river and eastern markets 
will see 12 cent lamb most of the winter. 

Can a man engage in the sheep business 
now, with breeding stock as high as it is? 
Certainly he can, and with profit to him- 
self and his country. Prices for breeding 
stock have not, as a rule, been as high as 
the products thereof, in proportion. Good 
sheep can be had at reasonable prices 
today, and the man who is far seeing and 
wise, will stock up with them. 


It is poor policy at any time to engage 
in a business when it is on the up grode 
and get out when it slackens. The farmers 
who get into sheep now, and stay in, are 
the ones most likely to profit. Looking 
at it from a strictly patriotic standpoint, | 
any farmer is warranted in buying sheep. 
What would this country do in case of | 
war, with all foreign supplies cut off? 
Men cannot fight with bare backs any 
more than they can on empty stomachs. 





STEPMOTHER FOR LAMBS 

When I was a small chap father had | 
one hundred and twenty ewes, and often | 
there would be as many as eight or ten new 
lambs in a night. Often when the 
weather was cold, a lamb would chill to 
death leaving the ewe without any lamb, 
while at the same time another ewe would 
have twins or triplets. Father figured care- 
fully how he could make the ewe which had 
lost. her lamb own one of the other lambs 
of the same age, and after trying several 
plans, found one that would work 


too, 


\ piece of skin was removed from the 
dead lamb about three by four inches off 
the hips j above the root of the tail 


ust 
many authorities say that it is not un-|: and se wed to the curly wool of the other 


reasonable to look for a $1.50 or even a $2 
basis for fine grown, staple wools. 
In spite of all these facts, there is 





, | low stine her own la 


lamb in exactly the same place, for this is 
the spout that the ewe always scents in 


mb. In nine cases out 


mysterious thing connected with this | of ten this plan worked, and while that 


There remains unsold in the 
Boston and Philadelphia markets, several 


business. 


was several 
vet, and l Cc 


ago, 
whv if 


sheep are sheep 
will not still 


vears 
annot see 


million pounds of domestic avool, which : vam Ny as well. 


can be purchased at prices below the rates | 
par id for foreiga wool In other w: rds, 
Boston is the lowest taarket the 


woo 


in a 


The piece of dried skin can be removed | 
few days and the ewe will continue to 
wn the lamb.—0O. R. A 


duct at much ad-| 





Not | 


March, 1917 


“ALLWORK” TRACTOR 


Successful at all large Tractor 


Demonstrations this year 
success with a host of 


years’ 





Two 






satisfied and enthusiastic users 












Largest 4-Cylinder Enginé 
On-Any 3-Plow Tractor 


it can command 

foreign competi- 4 cylinders, $-in. bore, Weighs 5000 Ibs. and 
tion. Like the | 6-in.stroke,750r.p.m. | develops 3000 lbs. 
poor, it is always || Develops28h.p.atbelt | draw-bar pull and 
with us. Buyers and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 Ibs.on low gear. 
know that it will |] gay. Two-speedtrans- | Palls 3 plows under 
always be here |} missionworkinginoil; | adverse conditions — 
when it is wanted, automobile type front | 4 plows under fi 










and when it suits | 





— self-oiling steel | able conditions — 
ears, dust-protected; | burns kerosene. Rans 


sodiaior and fan that | 18-in. Ensilage Cutter 

cools absolutely. and 28-in. Separator. 

Tarns short in 12+ | Pulls an 8-foot Road 
radius. Grader. 





Asimple, durable machine selling at 
D! yey ng at a price 


you can easi/ Built by a company 


with an established reputation, with namerous ma- 
ids today. Write for catalog. 


chines at work in the 4 


















DIRECT 
At First Cost 


I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 


Ithasthe Full Life init 
wen delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 
For 5 and 7 Years. 


YOU will be greatly 
pleased after you use it. 


AT 
Factory | 


PRICES | J 


‘<r Tu 
Made Fresh For Your Order 


INSTRUCTIONS fcr painting with each order. 
Write Today tor my FREE PAINT BOOK and 


Color Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


Dept. 48 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











mm . 
¥ tell how to obtain 30 to 100 percent 
more corn, wheat, grass and other crops 
from your farm this year. They teach you 
how to improve the quality of your crops, 
how to hasten maturity, how to build up 
the soil for next year. 
Increase Farm Profits 
by proper plant feeding with fertilizers. 
Prices are high and it will pay big this 
year. A postal brings the books. 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Ks 
WROD QIN te AEP ROP a (OTA pare Ss! 


of the National Fertilizer 


TR nee TO 





The ey ne Bicycle 


—theleader ofthem all, A bicycle in- 
corporating the same expert design, 
the same perisct workmanship and 
finish and built ofthe same bight: grade 
material as the celebrated Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle. Eight mod- 
els—for men and women, boys and 
girls. Ask your Harley-Davidson 
dealer to show you, or write to 
the factor z for catalog. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
494 Harley-Davidson Block Milwaukee, Wis. 















IMPROVED STOCK INCREASING 

The recent rapid rise in the price paid 
for.all kinds of livestock is making it more 
and more profitable for the average farmer 
to produce his own young stock for feed- 
ing rather than to buy the high priced 
product of the plains for this purpose. 
Conditions in America today are more 
nearly like those prevailing in European 
countries in regard to livestock than they 
have ever been for an extended period in 
the history of our country. 

If the present conditions remain as they 
are for a few more years there will be 
noticed a rapid improvement of the farm 
herds and flocks. Formerly the range was 
large enough to crowd out the competition 
of the cornbelt meat producer. Then the 
range began to produce only feeders and 
today the cornbelt farmer is rapidly taking 
over this phase of the cattle business as 
the range 1s becoming smaller and smaller 
and is more and more unable to supply 
the demand for beef. 

But as soon as the cornbelt farmer enters 
this field he immediately finds that the 
scrub stock that he has been keeping will 
not stand the test and return him the 
same profits for his labors as the pedigreed 
stock of his neighbors or his own high 
grades. Then and only then will the 
farmer become really interested in pure- 
bred stock. 

That such is the general trend is seen 
in the greater number of small farm herds 
that are beginning to spring up all over 
the cornbelt region. These herds will in 
time be similar to the small herds that are 
found in England and particularly Scot- 
land. Here purebreds are made to pro- 
duce almost all of the beef that finds its 
way to the Scottish and London markets. 

But until the foregoing condition is 
fully established on our farms there is 
need of greater cooperation between the 
various breed associations and the small 
breeder for not until a breed is taken up 
by the farmer breeder can it ever be con- 
sidered a complete success as a breed 
in this country.—W. E. W. 





WORMS IN HORSES 

If you have a horse which apparently 
is a “hard keeper’ and fails to fatten up 
preparatory to the spring work, investi- 
gate for worms before you turn him off. 
Generally horses suffering from worms 
have good appetites and manage to stow 
away their share of the food, but with no 
visible results in condition. Young horses 
are especially liable to be afflicted with 
the pests. 

The best way to tell conclusively if 
an animal has worms is to give the remedy 
and: then watch for improvements. If 
worms were present the animal will im- 
prove in flesh at once. 

Dr. L. G. Backus of the University of 
Missouri, suggests the following formula 
as a valuable worm remedy: Powdered 
nux Vomica two ounces; powdered gentian 
root four ounces; powdered areca nut six 
ounces; sodium chloride four ounces; ar- 
senidus acid two drams. Mix well and 
give one heaping teaspoonful to every 250 
pounds live weight, every morning and 
evening for about ten days. In order to 
encourage taking, the medicine may be 
mixed with ground feed or sprinkled over 
oats or corn which has been dampened. 
It is always to be remembered, however, 
that the above mixture is meant for the 
worm rather than the horse and should 
therefore be given in as concentrated form 
as possible. During the period that the 
drug is being given a bran mash once a 
day and a liberal supply of salt will insure 
free action of the digestive system. The 
worms are not killed but stupefied by the 
medicine, and if the bowels have free 
iction they are carried out of the system 
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A LARGER HOLD 
FOR HOOKS ON 
HORSE COLLAR 
\ PADS 











T the left we show 
our new patented 
staple and felt reinforc- 
ing device which prevents 
| the hooks from coming off 

a > easily. 
HORSE co) LAP Rex This attachment over- 
: -LAR PADS comes a large per cent of 


PAT C O trouble formerly experi- 
| oat 


enced by pad users. It is 
yaN N i) 
i. | 





















the greatest single im- 
provement on horse collar 
pads since pads were in- 
vented, and adds greatly to 
their long-lasting quality. 
This form of attachment is 


Found Only On Pads 
Made By Us 


Look for it on all pads you 
buy and refuse a substitute. 
























Ask your dealer for free Tapatco booklet showing Tapatco 
pads in various colors and containing many valuable emergency 
horse remedies. If your dealer hasn't this booklet, request him 
to write us direct for it. 

We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads. 







Sold by dealers everywhere. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Siosion Oumrts Greenfield, Ohio 
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Canadian Farmers 
Profit From Wheat 
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tinent. The people of the world must be 
wheat near$2a bushel offers great 
tothefarmer. Canada’sinvitation 
wantsoettiers to makemoney and h: _ 
ee homes for themselves by 
g her raise immense wheat crops. 
get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE 
and other Ionds atremarkably lowprices. During many 
qopreCanedien wheat fields have aver 20 to 
he acré—many yields as high as 45 bushels to acre. 
and Flax. 


Wonderful crops also 
f as le an industry as grain rais- 
ing. The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only 
for beef or dairy purposes. Goodschools, 
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. ¥. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
BR. A. Garrett, 811 Jackson &., St. Paal, Minn, 





before they regain vitality. Bulky foods 


aré slower to digest and should be used 
but little at this time. 
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Our advertisers tell the truth because they are honest. Dishonest adver- 


tisers are not admitted to the columns of Successful Farming. Read the ads. 
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S the country reaches an agricultural 
maturity many of our very proper 


systems of crop rotation and live-| 


stock feeding may sometimes be found 
weak in the restoration of the mineral 
elements to the soil. This fact, together 
with the more general use of various com- 
mercial feedstuffs from which the manu- 
facturers have removed more or less of the 
mineral elements, requires that we devote 
special study of this phase of our feeding 
if satisfactory results follow our efforts. 

Men have written and talked for years 
of the advantages that the limestone sec- 
tions hold for growing high class stock over 
some of the other parts of the country 
Lime is an important element in animal 
nutrition. In England lime is used freely 
on meadow and pasture land. The same is 
true of France and Germany. In a recent 
duck feeding experiment it was found that 
the development of these rapid growing 
birds was largely dependent on their 
food containing a sufficient supply of bone- 
building material. Cattle, especially 
young animals and cows in calf, may be 
seen chewing bones and lumps of dirt or 
old plaster, where lime or phosphorus is | 
deficient in their food. Horses that receive 
pure spring water have been known to fall | 
off greatly in condition when they had 
previously been supplied with water that 
came thru miles of iron pipe. 

The functions of these mineral elements 
in animal nutrition have been scientifically 
considered in but few cases in this country, 
and the general assumption has been that 
they were in sufficient quantity. This, 
however, has been too broad an assump- | 
tion, as practical results and modern inves- | 
tigations show that various effects of 
modern feeds of commerce are due in part } 
to these influences. Lime, phosphorus and 
iron are used in the formation of the 
structures of the body. The red blood 
corpuscles, containing iron, carry oxygen 
from the lungs to the tissues, where it is 
liberated for energy to support life. 
Sulphur and phosphorus are present in the 
proteid compounds and as the life pro- 
cesses disintegrate protein these elements 
form acids in the blood, which must be 
neutralized. Sodium and pot issium per- 
form this function and so important is it, 
that if the blood is completely free from 
these salts for a few days the animal will | 
die. 

A Laxative Effect 

Mineral salts assist in the movement of 
liquids thru the body and tissues, for 
example, from the alimentary canal into 
the blood and the reverse of this action, 
and from the blood into the tissues, and 
, the tissues into the blood thru the 
In this way the salts of food- 
3; act as laxatives and stimulate the 
iction of the secreting glands; they also 

eserve the cells in their normal condi-| ; 


rom 
I 


tion by regulating their distention by 
juids. It has been shown recently that 

f the mineral constituents of wheat bran 
h make it a laxative food are removed 


quite constipating. This seems to| i 
at least in part, the well known | « 


plain 
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bumps on the roughest roads as you 

would get in coming down a stairway, 
yet it has been proved in practical tests that 
the Ford equipped with the 


For 
Ford 


Shock Absorber ars 


can be safely driven down stairs, The Has- 
sler insures comfort in riding. Prevente re- 
all the jolts of 


bound and sidesway. Takes 
you and your car. Makes your Ford oasier 
riding than any car costing up to me 
Adds to the life of your Ford and saves | 
cost of maintenance. 

Almost 200,000 Has- 
slers are in daily 
use. id on 10 
days’ trial» Sat- 
isfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Send for free lit- 
erature and 
name of dealer 
nearest you. 
ROBT.H. HASSLER 

Incorporated 

Indianapolis, Indiana 





a day. 


by a lack of minerals in the feed and I was 
so much impressed with his argument that 


very little trouble from abortion and ster- 


| credits the idea that this action is due 
only to the mechanical condition of the 
food. Lime in the blood is essential to its 
in solution various nitrogenous elements 
which are not soluble in water. 
Considering the distribution and func- 
. . | 
in the blood corpuscles, muscles, brain | 
and liver; lime salts in the bones; iron | 
compounds chiefly in blood corpuscles, 
| muscles and nervous tissues. 
sulphur is present in nearly all proteids, 
but especially in the hair and horn. 
Females that are carrying young, and 
of the unborn animal in anticipation of 
the poverty of milk in these essential ele- | 
ments. During all of the suckling period 
is kept too long on milk aloneit will become 
anemic, 
Experience and exact experiments show 
and mineral matter. Two-thirds of the 
| weight of the dfy material of bone is 
mineral matter. The more solid the bone, 
development of bone is produced. 
The experiments made in pig feeding are 
perhaps of the greatest interest because 





| texative effect of a bran mash and dis-| 
coagulation. It is a safety precaution 
without which small wounds would result 
in death by bleeding. Mineral salts keep 
tion of these minerals in animal bodies we 
find that sodium salts predominate in the 
blood, serum and lymph; potassium salts 
| lungs and liver; magnesium in the lungs, 
Phosphorus 
| 1s found in greater quantities in the bones; 
young growing animals have a great crav- | 
ing for these mineral constituents because | 
nature stores up these elements in the body | 
the little animal is drawing upon this 
reserve, and lowering the percentage of 
mineral nutrients in its body. If an animal 
that to properly develop the bone, the 
young animal must make a rapid growth 
and have plenty of feeds rich in protein 
| the richer it is in mineral constituents, 
| This shows why protein and mineral mat- 
ter must be furnished abundantly if great 
pigs make a more rapid growth than other 
animals and because corn, their principal | 
farms, is deficient in the! 


feed on many 

mineral constituents. In trials made at 
the experiment stations in Wisconsin | 
Kansas and Alabama, an abundance of | 


protein and mineral matter in the feed not 
only increased the development of all the 
vital organs and of the muscles, making a 
greater proportion of lean meat in the 
carcass, but it increased the strength of 
the bones. In feeding pigs corn alone, 
corn and wood ashes, ee corn and bone- 
meal, Professor Henry, of Wisconsin, 
reported that the pigs fed corn and bone- 
meal developed bone twice as strong as 
those fed corn alone, and the bones of 
those fed cornmeal and wood ashes were | 
93 percent stronger than those fed corn | 
alone. This shows that in feeding corn 
to growing pigs we cannot afford to over- 
look the importance of having an abun- 
dance of protein and mineral matter in 
their rations. 

In feeding dairy cows a ration made up 
largely of corn silage and gluten meal we 
have had more cr less trouble with abor- 
tion and weak calves that showed no dis- 
position to live and thrive. After listening 
to Professor H. M. Cottrell address the 
Kansas Improved Stock Breeder’s meet- 
ing at Topeka, Kansas, in 1903, we prac- 





tically eliminated this trouble from our} | 


herd, by following his advice and feeding | 
finely ground bonemeal to our cows once 
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,000-MILE Guarantee 
With Every Tire 


4,000-mile guar- 


antee with all other sizes. Save B 
money by buying 


RIVERSIDE TIRES 


reme gualit y—tough fabric, 
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put ENERGY IN YOUR ENGINE 


Send for our 


free book “Economy and 


Power”. It contains valuable money-saving 
| information in the care of your auto, tractor 
| and stationary engine. 


THIS FREE BOOK WILL TELL YOU 


how poor piston rings cause 


engine 


many 
troubles, and why K-P Rings are the best. 
All up-to-date dealers sell K-P Rings, 
KEYS PISTON RING CO. 
3006 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Professor Cottrell claimed that 
ibortion and weak calves might be caused 
I began feeding bonemeal and have had 


lity and our calves have been more vigor- 
yus since following this practice. Feeds | 


your stock—best and cheapest means of 


Tag y 
identification for Hi 
address 





Sheep and Cattle. 



















like the best gluten meal that have had 
their proportion of constituents changed 
during various processes of manufacture 
must be supplemented by other feeds to 
restore these elements removed by the 
manufacturer if they produce good results 
and furnish sufficient mineral matter for 
making milk and developing the unborn 
calf. 

Lime and phosphorus are the two min- 
eral elements most used in the production 
of bone. Potash is of especial value in 
the making of new tissues, both bone and 
flesh. To produce the full development 
of bone the work must be commenced be- 
fore the animal is born, by the use of 
these elements liberally in the dam’s ration 
during the time she is pregnant. As the 
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development of bone to the full extent 
carries with it an increase in the size and | 
vigor of all the vital organs and a large 
increase in the proportion of lean in the 
carcass it can easily be seen that we cannot 
afford to supply our animals with feeds 
that are deficient in bone-making materials 


This brings us down to the problem of 
supplying these mineral elements in the 
most healthy and economical form. The 
legumes are particularly rich in lime. In 
general, roughage contains more lime 
than grains. Among the feeds of com- 
merce, such as gluten meal, where the 
outer shells have Sion removed, there is a | 
deficiency of lime. Phosphorus is abun- | 
dant in tankage, wheat bran, cottonseed | 
meal, malt sprouts, soybeans and linseed | 
oilmeal. The phosphorus in all of these 
feeds is in a readily available form. 
Potassium, magnesium and iron are} 
present in sufficient quantities in any 
practical ration for stock. Sodium, the} 
base of common salt, is not present in| 
yroper amounts for the animal’s needs, | 
but this deficiency has long been recog-| 
nized and the salt supplied. Sulphur is 
usually present in the common feeds, but | 
sheep seem to be especially benefited by | 
attention to this element. It is especially 
valuable in the growth of hair and wool. 
Cabbage, rape and turnips, so highly 
prized by sheep men, are very rich in 
phosphorus. Next to common salt lime- 
phosphate is the most common mineral 
fed to stock. This is made from green 
bone by treating it with hydrochloric acid 
to dissolve out of the bone the earths and 
precipitation of the same by lime. This is 
done to get rid of the mineral matter in | 
the manufacture of gelatine. In this | 
process lime and phosphate are supplied | 
at once. Some claim it is superior to| 
ordinary bonemeal, but my experience 
feeding bonemeal has been so satis-| 
factory that I would not advise anyone to | 
make the change if the bonemeal gives the | 
desired results. 

The main problem to bear in mind in 
making up rations containing an adequate 
quantity of mineral matter is to feed a 
variety of foods. By feeding a variety of | 
foods some containing one and some others | 
of the necessary minerals, one is more | 
likely to approximate the needs of his| 
stock than by feeding but a few kinds of | 
feed. The young animal and the breeding | 
animal needs more minerals than the fat- | 
tening stock and older animals. Of all 





grain foods corn is especially deficient in | 
mineral elements. Legume hay and 
ture grasses are valuable sources of chess! 
elements.—W. M. Kelly. | 
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Announcing the 1917 


BIG BULL Tractor 


A Real Kerosene Tractor 
Land Wheel Drive This new feature on 


the “Big Bull” is 
just what you have been looking for,—simple— 
effective— durable. Our engineers have accom- 
plished the feat of applying power to the land 
wheel and yet retained all the desirable features 
of the single drive wheel in the furrow, the level- 
ing device,general flexibility, simplicity of gears 
and operation. 


Larger Motor —horse power increased to 12-24, 


making it a practical 3-plow 
tractor. 


Positive Circulating Oiling System — °''* 


necting rod bearings through hollow crank shaft— 
a great achievement in tractor motor mechanics 
absolutely positive, automatic,scientific lubrication. 


Time Has Proved the 











Supremacy of “Bull” Design 


The “Bull” has stood the test of three successive years 
of hard work in the field under all sorts of soil conditions. 
It has been tried out by more farmers than any other 
tractor made—and we have as yet no logical reason for de- 
parting from the original basic principle of “Bull’’ design. 

The 1917 “Big Bull” possesses all the practical and admirable 
features of former models—the ‘stability, durabilty, dependability, 
sturdiness, the subsoiling features, etc., and in addition, all the re- 
finements and improvements required to make it the ultimate tractor. 
There is every reason to believe, and every indication that it will con- 
tinue to be the most popular, universal, successful light tractor. 
Write for full details, specifications, etc. 


Our new book on Subsoiling—relating the profitable crop- 
FREE! increasing experiences of several hundred Bull Tractor 
owners—or three months subscription to the Monthly 


I ractor Bulletin—f ull of ney . 
vrogtess of uodern power WV hich Do You Want? 
farming. 
BULL TRACTOR COMPANY 
2682 University Avenue S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS -- MINNESOTA 
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FEED FOR PREGNANT COWS 


Roughing stock cattle thru the winter 
ind spring months is perfectly practicable, 
but with cows that are to bring calves 
early, perhaps before the coming of pas- 
ture, something better than rough feed is 
required if both cows and calves are in 
the most profitable condition. On this 
farm we make use of considerable corn 
fodder for spring feeding, and for the cows 
with calves or those soon to bring calves 
we leave considerable grain with the fod- 
det Corn fed to 
exactly what cows must have to carry 
them thru the doubly trying period of 
suckling their calves and withstanding the 
changeable weather of spring. Alfalfa or 
clover hay is a very welcome addition to 
inv roughness, and it makes bone and 
muscle for the young. We feed this in 
long, narrow racks, aiming to put in a 
fresh feed each day and only what will be 


‘ows means strength, 


eaten clean on that day 
vith the feed of corn fodder on which a 
ittle grain is left, is the ration on which 
our cows live and raise their calves until 
the coming of pasture. Of course dr) 
shelter goes with it, and on this combina- 
tion we get our cows on grass in a unl- 
formly good condition, and the calves 
ire healthy and strong 

Leaving a little grain with the fodder 
may look like a startling proposition this 
vear, with corn rubbing close to the dollar 
mark, but what we leave is always the 
most inferior in quality, the nubbins. It 


This, together 
|ers of the country, and the Government 


| 


this quality is worth but 75 cents when | 


rood corn is worth the dollar, so it is| 
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| really not dollar corn that our cows get, 
but they do not get more than they 
| really need in order to raise for us good, 
| healthy calves and to keep themselves in 
good condition while doing so. There is 
| really no profit in not keeping cows well. 
| Their calves are poor as a consequence 
| and they often become ‘“‘on the lift” them- 
selves, and not infrequently the loss of 
these poor, weakened animals amounts to 
more than the cost of the extra feed re- 
quired to keep the whole herd in an 
ordinary good condition.—H. H. 


FACTS ABOUT FARM LOANS 
Continued from page 11 

lederal Land Bank, will also receive pay 
for their work, as it is net expected that 
the free services of so many public spirited 
men of caliber will be available for this 
work as make the cost of the system so low 
in European countries. 

All papers will be furnished free by the 
District Land Banks and the [ederal 
Farm Loan Board. The borrower will be 
a double winner in the fact that his stock 
will earn dividends, so that he may earn 
money on his own borrowings and those 
of his neighbors. Furthermore, eventually 
the entire system will belong to the farm- 








will withdraw as soon as possible. The 
Federal Land Bank stock draws no div- 
idends. After $750,000 worth of stock has 
been subscribed to the Federal Land Bank 
by the associations, semi-annually 25 
percent of all other subscribed stock shall 
be paid toward the taking up of the 
Government stock, and gradually retiring 
it, so that the Government is finally 
entirely withdrawn, and the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks and the National Farm Loan 
Associations are all in the hands of the 


he explained in passing that corn of | farmers and they are getting all of the 


benefits 


Once the farmer has gotten hisneighbors 
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together and formed the local associatio: 
|and it has been granted a charter, there 
areno“‘fussand feathers,’ legal and banking 
technicalities, etc., to bother him. The 
local association’s seeretary-treasurer does 
all the work, even to helping him fill out 
his application for a loan. He receives his 
money from the secretary-treasurer, and 
pays his annual, or semi-annual, install- 
ments to the same person. In case he is on 
the Loan Committee or the Board of 
Directors, there is a little more work. 
The Board of Directors vote on new mem- 
bers, and here is where each man in the 
| association protects himself and makes the 
|loans sound. Naturally, no man is going 
to make himself liable for the shiftless 
neighbor who is not going to make good 
‘with a loan. No one is better able to 
judge who’s who in such a matter than the 
prospective borrower’s own neighbors. 
Right there is the answer to so many early 
criticisms by people who did not know 
anything about the system, especially 
| during campaign days. 
The question of the appraisement of the 
lands is answered in the same way, and 
| just as satisfactorily. A borrower’s own 
neighbors appraise his farm on the pro- 
ductive powers of that land. A farmer 
may borrow money on a piece of land, 
drain that land with the money he has 
borrowed, and double its productive value 
so as to get a loan double what he origin- 
ally got if his neighbors appraise it that 
way. Standard farm land values will 
| also be fixed by such a system of appraise- 
| ment. 
| What Are the Advantages and Disadvantages? 
Five pen farm mortgages and 4 
percent bonds all over the United States, 
regardless of the value of the lands are 
promised. The loans may run for as long 
as 40 years, and are paid on the amortiz- 
| ation plan. No commissions need be paid, 
as is now the common occurrence, even for 








—have more energy and endurance. Do a better day’s work for you— 
keep healthy and fit. Horses feel the heat just the same as you do. Imagine 


yourself doing spring work in your winter overcoat. 


Do your horses a 


good turn and yourself an even better one by clipping the heavy, shaggy 
winter coat that holds the sweat, heat and dirt. They'll repay the cost and 
little effort it requires ma..y times by doing more work for you. They'll 


be easier to keep clean. They'll bri 


ng a higher price if you want to sell. 


You will make a mighty good paying investment in the purchase of a 


Stewart sar: Clipping Machine 


Buy This Year 


Clips faster and easier than any other style 
runni 
from solid steel bars and made “‘file hard.’ 
and run in ail. 
can operate it. 


flexible shaft and the Stewart cing 


at the Old Price 


and lasts longer. Six feet of new-style, easy- 
le tension clipping head. All gears are cut 
They are encl safe from dust and dirt 


The Stewart is so simple and easy to use, se ae or any of your men 
Any small boy can turn the handle while you clip. 


Clips Horses, Mules or Cows Without Change 


Goes and Gate of ho een be 0 canary goceethy mate coy WER Oe 


ewart. It insures clean milk. Get one 


from your dealer or send $2. 


and we will ship, balance paid C. O. D. 


Here’s a machine that secures 15% more wool on every sheep sheared—saves 
discomfort and time over the old way and gets longer, better quality wool. The 


Stewart No. 9 sar:. Shearing Machine 


is the most perfect hand-operated shearing machine ever devised. 
Ball bea. ing in every part where friction or wear occurs. 


It’s the old reliable. 
Ball bearing shearing head is of 


latest improved Stewart pattern. Comes complete, including 4 combs and 4 cutters of cele- 


brated Stewart quality, for $11.50. Get one 
C. O. D. for balance. 


from your dealer, or send $2.00 and we will 


Complete catalog showing world’s leapest and most complete line of 


clipping 


shearing machines FRE 


on request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


A-609 N. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Mlinois 











5 percent or 6 percent money. A farmer | 
cannot be closed out for missing one or | 
even two payments, his local association 
carrving him along. He is taught to co- 
operate with his fellow businessmen. He 
is forced to improve his farm. 


ings must be insured. He is given the 


advantage over the farm land speculator. | 


These are some of the advantages that the 


new act will bring to the legitimate farm- | 
according to the men who framed it. | 


ers, 

Some disadvantages which they admit, 
but which they expect to have remedied in 
new legislation, are higher borrowing power 
than 20 percent on the 
farm, a short time credit system for the 
farmer to supplement the new farm loan 
system. State legislation in many states, 
Texas for example, is needed to allow the 
full benefits of the new law to come to the 
farmers. 

Sound Bonds for the Investor 

Now that peace talk is causing a Ict of 
the “war brides” to faint, it is a good time 
to look into the bonds that are to be issued 


by the Farm Land Bunks of the twelve | 


districts and find out their advantages | 
for those having money to invest. These | 
bonds will be issued in denominations of | 
$59, $100, $500 and $1,000. The | 
bends should be corsidered gilt edge in- 
vestments for these reasons: 

They are issued by the United States 
Government on the request of the Regis- 
trar, who is a public official. 

) 


25, 


that are given on farm lands up to only 


50 percent of the appraised value, leaving | 


a wide margin of security. 

3. Both the bonds and the banks that | 
issue them, are under strict government | 
supervision all the time. 

The bonds are tax-free local, mun- 
icipal, state and national; and the proceeds 
of the bonds enjoy the same freedom. 

5. Each bond issued is guaranteed by 
all the other banks. 

6. In case of a crisis in the money mar- 
ket that brought about a situation that 
made it impossible for the Federal Land 
Banks to pay the interest coupons, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may hand outa 
reserve credit of $500,000 to any one bank, 
or $5,000,000 to the tweive, if needed. 

It begins to look as tho a recent predic- 
tion that the farmers of this country were 


to eventually take a place of power along- | 


side of an equal to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the National Chamber of 
Commerce was not visionary as it 
might have seemed an administration or 
ago. Germany has foind its “third 
leg,”’ the organized farmer with a voice in 
the government and a land bank system, 
very useful the a few months. 


SO 


sO 


CLEAN MANGERS 

Some time ago I saw a little door made 
flush with the bottom of the row of 
mangers in a horse barn. I wondered 
what it was for and found that it was to 
sweep the dust and dirt out of the mangers 
from time to time. There was a little 
catch on it and hinges. It was about a 
foot square. 

I wonder if a good deal of heave trouble 
is not causel by the dust that horses have 
to breathe while picking out the last of 
their rough feed from the bottom of dirty 
managers? It looks as tho it mischt be the 
start of it anyway. ‘lhe modern cow barn | 
has no such a mess of dusty mangers as | 
the horse barn does. The cows’ mangers 
are usually cleaned out daily, but you 
know how often the hcrse mangers are 
cleaned. 

It is not hard to have an opening of 
some sort at the bottom of the mangers 
for this cleaning out, they could be 
cleaned other ways if - time were only 
taken to do it.—R. E. 


oe Xe, 








His build- | 


buildings on a/| 


They are issued on first mortgages | 
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drop me a postal and I will send ycu 

free and postpaid my big new Catalog of 
Split Hickory Buggies. Shows 150 snappy 
new styles-—wonderful money-savinz values 
and a price-splitting offer on every job that 
has never been equaled on high grade 
buggies. Don’t buy a vehicle of any kind 


until oe this big fiee book and see for 
y the money yuu Can save. 


wd 
HICKORY 


Brey te cay ov a ook | 
is a genuine “Split Hickory” 
throughout--made in my cele. | 
brated Split Hickory factory. Fa- | 
mous for style, beauty, easy rid- 


ing, lightness, strength and long V/ Ny 


service. Overa quarter of a million of “S 

them now rolling over the roads. My new plan of 
selling cuts down the cost to bed rock. Saves you 
big money. Think of it!” You can now get a Gen- 
uine Split direct from my factory on 


30 Days FREE Road, Test 


and 2 Years’ Guarantee 
at less than others ask for rigs of unknown make? 
why take cuances? Wh.y con more than my rock 
bottom prices? White for the big free bouk 1oday— 
see for yourself the wonderful values we ofler, and 


ABALABAL 
WABALLLEAE 
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ii My 
lit Hickory” Special 


“s 
= Finest Buggy Ever 

Has latest style Limousine Seat molded 
of sheet steel like auto—room: strong 
and ———~ le. Upholste in 

tiful brown and black mottled Spanish 
auto leather, Never-leak automobile 
top. Wheels, shafts and reaches genuine 
Slit Hickory.’ ’ Reaches steel-clad full 


teed painting. P sided patent Teather 
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epee eane Se el ed weet al Reet oe ee 
present low prices prevail, H.C, P - 
Catalog also shows 150 styles. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. C Co. important 
Station 202 Columbus, Ohio are interested in a new Harness or 


Far Wao 


saving Catal: 


Ye for my special money- 


peg 


SAI IDI DPID AAA AAALA? 


Bigger Cro 
Moe Dollars 


Send now for a copy of “Helping Mother 
Nature.” Written by a fertility expert and going 
through the mails to 1,000,000 farmers. Tells how 
to get all the precious plant food from stable manure. 
Farmers lose millions’ worth of fertility every year by 
imperfect methods of handling and hauling. You can pre- 
vent waste by using a New idea Manure Spreader and follow- 
ing the sensible suggestions in ‘Helping Mother Nature.” 


NEWTOEA 


Manure Spreader is the original wide spreading machine. 
Spreads 7 feet wide—outside its own wheel base—no driv- 
ing over spreud manure. Pulverizes thoroughly. Spreads 
3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18 loads per acre according to fee No 
gears—has positive chain drive that will last for years. 
Low down—light draft. Guaranteed for one year to do 
all we claim and against defective material or work- 
manship. See the New Idea dealer in your tow... 
Write to our nearest office for the booklet. Do 
y. 


New Idea Spreader Co. 


“Spreader Specialists” 
Main Office and Factory Coldwater, Ohio 
Branches: Harrisburg, Pa., Columbus,O., Indian- 
apolis,Ind..Jackson, Mich Chicago, I11.,S8t. Louis, 
Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Nebr., 
City, Mo., Guelph, Ont., Canada. 


























































There is something of interest and value to every member 
of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
Read each department and read the advertisements. 
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H You know the symptoms—a sort of 
double motion in the flank when 


breathing. You know, too, that a horse 
with heaves can’t do its full share of 
work. Cure the heaves and you have 
a horse worth its full value—in work 
and in money. Send today for 


Fleming’s 
Tonic Heave Powders 
40 treatments for $1.00, by Parcel Post. 
Satisfactory results or money back. 
Your word to go! 
"s Vest-Pocket 
Vet Adviser 


will help you to distinguish heaves from 
other ailments, The book explains how 
FLEMING’S HEAVE POWD do the 
" of interesting and instruc- 
tive information about horses and cattle—€7 
illustrations—durably bound. 
A copy free to every farmer. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Y 





















Work Him and Cure Him 


1 of Ri -- in—SPAVIN 
Dest toy, 2o becarns of Ria eee Faden Dinease 


SAVE-The-HORSE | 
fescld with *SURTEREE BOOK is our 21 yeary di 


coveries lameness. It's @ "mind 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
| remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
|} animals are aMicted with and on account of having 
| been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 








Nine million is 
a big number, but 
fully that many 
people ask for 
“Ball-Band” Rub- 
ber Footwear 
when they buy. 
They look for the 
Red Ball Trade 
Mark. 


ZZ Nad 
iBALL@BAND 
A P 

Dowe need to tell you why? 

We think you know why. 
Ask any of the 55,000 mer- 
chants who sell “Ball-Band” 
and they will tell you it gives 
the longest wear at the - 
est cost per days wear. 

Ask your dealer for a pair 
of “Ball-Band” Light W: 













Indigestion—I have an eighteen year old mule 
that does not get fat. He eats well but the urine 
is very dark and thick with a bad odor. I have 
| been treating him for kidney trouble by giving 
saltpeter, and rosin, but this has brought no relief. 
I think he has a bad case of kidney trouble, poor 
blood and possibly worms. What is your opinion? 
—C. T. M., Ark. 

Indigestion explains all of the symptoms des | 
cribed and the medicines you have been givin 
weuld do more harm than good. They should 
not be given if there is irritation of the «kidneys. 
Have the mule’s teeth put in order by a veteri- 
narian. Make the muie work or take active out- 
door exercise every day. Feed oats, bran, oilmeat 
and carrots along with mixed clover, or timothy 
hay. If possible, give soft drinking water. Flaxseed 
tea would be good for this mule, but we should not 
give medicine of any kind 

Sows losing pigs—I have six fine brood sows 
which are healthy and eat well, but one brought 
seven partly developed pigs and three dead, 
another aborted, another had none, and still another 
brought five live pigs and six dead ones. I havea 
purebred unrelated boar which I keep in a separate 
pen. Can you advise me as to the cause of this? 
I feed wheat middlings and bran about half and 
half with swill from two houses fed as slop, and use 
a conditioner.—J. C., N. Y. 
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every known 
settler.” "Write for it and Sample Contract- 
with ADVICE—all FREE. 
Keep a bottle of Save-The-Horse on hand for 
aunt is the cheapest Horse Insurance. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. | 


Druggists Everywhere sell Save- The-Herse with CONTRACT, 
. es we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


MINERAL'"se | 














HEAVE ears 
COMPOUND 


Booklet |  @) @ R rE S ‘ 
co VAN YS Din me 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin | 
Your Horse \™™ $3 Package | 
« safistaction or | 
py LE money refunded 
SEND TODAY 


[$1 Package sufficient 
AGENTS 


’ for ordivary cases, 
mag] Postpaid on receipt of priee JM 
WANTEDE_A Write for descriptive booklet Co” 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO.,415 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
} ‘@ a big knee like this, but your horse 


may have a bunch or bruise on his | 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. | 
} 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.\/.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. Ne blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 


required at an application. $2 per bottle delivered 


Describe your case for special Instructions and beok8§ free | 


W. F, YOUNG, P. D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. | 
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! i 14 f 
pre) ) « wood es dows Save poner: BOOK | 
cause oy never need repeirs. 
: = vig free Li- 
Xi Vy Write for our big free book te FREE 


™ ing all about them and how ther 
= pay. Empire Mfg. Co., Bex 757 Quincy, i. 








UGCY AUTO TOP 


w s | ROOF rosur = 

Q 7: VER OLD FRAME @ TO$ r) 
$9.75 | casy 10 apecy PARCEL 
~eeired ba s POST PAID 

Repair » enw JOP, CATALOG Gives wHouesace 
Grace recess GAMPLES OF TOF MATERIALS 460 


$8.25 auto ranrs 
Selit Lichery Whee! & Top Co., 1104S St, Gaciamati, Q, 


FREIGHT PREPAY OFFER On SUGGY .a | 


}and giving a “‘conditioner."’ Drugs are quite un- 


| scribe, osteo-porosis or locomotor ataxia may be 


Steel Wheels : 
















Your mistake has been in feeding so much bran Rubbers. They are of the 


highest quality and come in 
sizes for men, women and 
children. Let us send you 
our Free Booklet 

‘More Days Wear” 
that shows many different 
kinds of substantial footwear 
for men, women and children. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MP6. CO. 
835 Water Street, 
“*The House That P. 
Millions for Quality”* 


necessary and may prove injurious to pregnant 
sows. Bran should form but a small part of the 
ration and slop containing soap or soap powders 
should be avoided. With 50 parts middlings you 
should feed 20 parts ground barley or rye and add 
10 percent of bran and 10 percent of tankage. 

Ear Troubles—I have a horse that seems to 
have the earache. He seems to have it only when 
the wind blows and in his right ear only. He is 
eight years old and in perfect health. He has had 
this for several years and I have given no treat- 
ment. Can you advise me about this?—H. R., 
Va 

There is a possibility that ear ticks are causin 
the irritation. They may be destroyed and float 
out of the ear by pouring in warmed olive oil. 
Ear ticks are troublesome in Texas and California, 
but we do not know if they are prevalent in your | 
state Treatment for ear trouble, other than | 


| 


irritation from ticks, seldom succeeds in the horse. | 
Staggers—We have a male colt which the veter- | 
inarian says has blind staggers. He seems to lose 
control of his legs. Is there such a disease and if 
so, what is the treatment.—W. O. C., Mo. 
There is such a disease, but it more commonly 
affects an adult horse. In cases such as you de- | 











suspected and they are incurable. Weakness due 
to blood worms might also cause staggering. That Choose our 
too is a common symptom of swamp fever in dis- 
tricts where that disease is known. It should be 
evident, therefore, that one at a distance cannot 
make a Ct nfide nt diagnosis wit! sut an examination 
and you should depend upon the skill and experience 
of your local graduate veterinarian 

Worms—Have quite a few hogs that scem to get | 
thin and thinner and then die. Some seem to scour 
and some don't. Some are stricken while with the 
sow and some after weaning. Any suggestions will | 
be appreciated H. A. T., lowa | 

H gs need only a little salt once a week Too | 
much of it is detrimental or deadly For worms, 
mix dried sulphate of iron (Copperas) in the slup for 
five consecutive mornings, allowing one dram for 

uch 100 pounds of body weight running, Als highest alles; big capacity? 
Tapeworm—lI have a small spayed female dog cuts evenly. Very strong and durable. 
1ich is bothered badly with tapeworms, I have Th J ; Co Box 12, 
eated her und gotten rid af al t of the tapeworms e 0s. Dick Mfg. ” Ohte 
ut they still bothe: her. Is theré anything I can do 
r her?—H. L., Ind 

Starve the dog for 24 hours and then give a 
lram of freshly powdered kamala in cream or soup 
Repeat the dose in ten days increasing it if the first 
one was not sufficiently effective. Keep the dog in 
a swept box stall for 24 hours after giving the medi- 
cine and destroy the voided worms with lime. 

Sores on Teats—I have a cow that has sores on 
her teats every fall and would like to know what to 
do for it.—G. A., Mich. | 

Kee p the cow out of filth and wet Wipe the 
:dder and teats clean with a damp cloth each time 
before milking and milk with clean, dry hands 
Apply iodine ointment twice daily if sores start to 


lori. 


1917 catalog—““What 
Users Say,” “Making Sil- 
age Pay Better”—all free. 
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Develop a steady ball 
as er “ij business with the Admi 

Press. Simple construction. 

Bigger capacity. Runs by 


Baling at steam, tractor or gasoline 


LOWEST 
Fypense 
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Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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FOSTER MOTHER FOR TRIPLET/ 
LAMBS 


This last spring one of our grade shrop- 
shire ewes gave birth to triplet lambs the 
same day that another ewe of the flock 
lost her young lamb by accident, or rather 
carelessness on our part. An old sow run- 
ning loose in the barn lot got into the sheep 
stable and killed the young lamb. No 
doubt she would have eaten the lamb if 
she had not been caught in the act of kill- 
ing it and promptly driven away to her 
own quarters. This one case of a sow kill- 
ing a young lamb, as sows frequently kill 
chickens, has taught us that sheep and 
hogs, or at least little lambs and big hogs, 
must not be kept together in the same lot 
or pasture. And, we had one case of a 
colt striking a young lamb and seriously 
wounding it, hence we no longer allow our 
horses and colts in the same lot or pasture 
with the ewes and young lambs. After 
lambs are a few weeks old they are very 
active and fast on foot, hence older lambs 
might safely be pastured with hogs or 
horses. 

But concerning the foster mother of the 
triplets. The ewe whose baby lamb had 
been killed by the sow was bleating pite- 
ously for her infant. She had milk tospare 
and no lamb to take it, while the ewe with 
triplets could only let two lambs nurse at 
a time. It would be better if at least one 
of the lambs could be adopted by the fresh 
ewe that had no lamb. 

Aceordingly, we placed the ewe with 
triplets in a small stable with the fresh 
ewe whose lamb had been killed. The 
lambless ewe immediately smelled each of 
the triplets, and sg | refused all of 
them, still bleating loudly and persis- 
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ys, the New Edison— Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph 
with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand 
new Diamond Amberol Records on free without a do 


wr. 
ve the finest, the best that money buy at a price t 


Let us send the New Edison to 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct» home on free trial, Entertain your 


the outfit back to us 









city song 
at our expense. 
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tently for her lost one. One of the triplets 
she seemed to like a little better than the 
others, but she would not let it nurse. So, 
we held her and allowed two of the triplets 
to nurse her. The two ewes with the trip- 
lets were kept in the same stable together 
over night, and the next morning the lamb- 
less ewe was held for two lambs to nurse. 
The two ewes with the three lambs were 
turned out during the day in a small 
ture by themselves, with the hope that 
the isolation and association would induce 
the lambless ewe to adopt one of the lambs 
in time. 

That night the two ewes and three lambs 
were placed together in the same small 
stable and the lambless ewe held for two 
of the triplets to nurse, which, by this 
time, they did with great relish. This 
routine of stabling together and holding 
the ewe for the lambs to nurse was con- 
tinued for three days, and on the third 
day we noticed in the ture that the 
lambless ewe willingly allowed one and all 
of the triplets to take milk from her several 
times during the day. The one she seemed 
to like best at first, she plainly liked better 
now, and would follow it and care for it 
as if it had been her own lamb. But she 
would not fight the other two any more, 
and would allow them to nurse frequertly 
without remonstrance. The mother of 
the triplets also allowed the triplets to 
nurse her, hence they were well nourished 
and protected, and have thriven wonder- 
fully well with their two mothers. After 
we found that the lambless ewe would own 
the other lambs we turned all out in a large 


hill pasture with the other sheep. Now 
the two ewes and the triplets e close 
together during the day, both keeping 


watch over and feeding the lambs care- 
fully and regularly. 

One of our neighbors who is a ssiccessful 
sbeepman informs us that he has induced 
ewes that have lost their lambs to take 
lambs from other ewes with success. 
The scheme is better for the ewes, cer- 
tainly much better for the lambs, the 
work of training the foster mother is 
not difficult, and lambs are well worth 

ving with the present high prices 
of mutton and wool.—H. H. 8 
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to Buy a Calf, Pig or Pen of Chickens 


You want a pi or calf or ben of 
chickens that be your own and 
that will make you money. You 
want to know how to make money, 
and you want to learn more about 
business methods. 

This Is YOUR Opportunity To 
MakeSome Money of Your Own 

Every boy and girl longs to have 
an animal pet—to realize what it 
means to care for it and get results. 
You should make $10.00 to $40.00 
clear profit the first year, and with 
_this start you can add to it from 
year to year—you could buy more pigs or calves or some fine chick- 
ens, @ suit of clothes, start a bank account, ete., and think of the pleasure of ng just 
what you can do! I mean exactly what I say. I will loan you the money with which to make 
a start. There are no strings to this offer. Successful Farming feels that it is its privilege and 
duty to help the boys and girls on the farms and to interest m in the vital problems of 
farm life. In order to do this, we are organizing ‘Successful Pig, Calf and Poultry Clubs” for 
the benefit of our young friends. This is going to be a somewhat large unde! ng, and there- 
fore, wo pe mpiies .- “a offer at > y ag a certain number in each state and to 

ys rom ten to nm years , livi ¥ i \ 
urgent vital thet we hear from you at once. a ae, 


Write Me Teday a a 7 “- 626 











or gict | E. T. Meredith, 





It is important to you, my boy ounrom 
friend, that you enter one of these clubs at ————— ' 
once. Your entering into one of these clu 
may change the course of your life. Write My t yy tC about ar one 
your name and address in thecoupon at the * for loaning with which a 
right, and mail the coupon, today, while you 
ha-e wry in ~~ Cs, Jan wees me whether 
a post or letter say “ wish to “sere ahi “sere calfie pan’ af" ‘Also 
join your Pig, Calf and Poultry Clubs,” fa Bay bo a . 

to which’ club you wish to join tell me about the ways in which you will help me 

water Ne Calf or Poultry), and I will - 
send you f i PRPGRRIR. «da vvcksvectetucethédcvoesecuetn ° 

Father, mother, talk this over with your boys | 
fave them Ath thle cons + ail it 

ou and m 
today. ET, MEREDOTIL Publishes | ORS OS ROOT Te ee 
DES MOINES « -t< - = 
. we) oom... 
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ALFALFA FOR HOGS 
Alfalfa is finding a place on farms that 
not long ago were thought unable to raise 
it. This is because farmers are finding 
out its value as a substitute feed and giv- 


ing ita chance. It is known to be a great 
feed for cattle and sheep and it is gaining 
in popularity as a feed for other stock. 
“Tt can’t be beat for feeding hogs,’’ ac- 
cording to Claus Hansen, one of our 
farmer friends who has tried it and found 
it successful with the hogs he has handled. 

This feeder is a great advocate of alfalfa 
for hogs both during the summer and 
winter. Each year he fattens a drove of 
hogs for the market and alfalfa forms the 
major part of their diet, The first ex- 
perience he had in feeding green alfalfa 
hay was with a bunch of pigs. He made 
small racks, such es are used in cattle 
feeding, and thé way they cleaned up 
every particle of the hay led him to be- 
lieve that there is nothing like alfalfa. 
This experiment was made several years 
ago and since then he has tried it each 
year and every time the hogs were brought 
to a good marketable state at what he 
thought a moderate cost. 

He maintains a good alfalfa field on his 
farm. During the summer months the 
hogs have the run of this. The last cutting 
is taken into the barn in a green state 
and fed during the winter. This gives the 
stock a green ration during the entire 
feeding period. Present costs make grain 
fed hogs stand at a high figur » to the owner 
at marketing time but this feeder has 
found with the use of alfalfa he is able to 
save about one-half of the grain bill. He 
finds it rajper risky in feeding grain at 
the high prices. This is especially true 
when cattle are handled. If they do not 
possess the proper finish at marketing 
time the price may be too low to realize 
a profit to the owner when the grain value 
is taken into consideration. Mr. Hansen 
thinks hog feeding on that account is less 
risky as it does not re~ uire as much ex- 
perience as when a m ~ is dealing with 
cattle. A little experi.cnt in this case 
proved the value of alfalfa and perhaps if 
others tried it in the same manner it would 
mean their use of the green feed as a 
ration in hog feeding.—J. M. C. 


HOGS ON THE SMALL FARM 

Being a small farm owner we find that 
we cannot handle our required number of 
hogs quite so independently as the man of 
more acres who has range at will for his 
stock. Being confined to fewer acres it is 
necessary for us to handle our swine 
differently in order to get the greater 
profit from them. 

We have discovered that by judicious 
feeding and pushing of this valued animal, 
we can get a 180 or 200 pound hog onto 
the market at six months or seven at the 
most and that our greatest profit comes 
from quick fattening, or the most pounds 
put on in the shortest period and that our 
greatest profit is derived from the first 
one beadeed and fifty pounds if we can 
have them to sell at this weight when the 
market is best. 

We have, therefore, departed from the 
usual rotation of March and September 
yigs so prevalent upon the large farms. 
thew: we have December pigs and July 


The December pigs are slopped well 


after weaning for we have plenty of time 
to mix up slops in winter, but no room to 
|feed them out on our high priced acres 


foo 


| which must be farmed durin 

|season to raise feed for our 

| other farm stock. 

| The brood sows are kept during suzamer 
in clean, airy quarters and fed from garden 


|| vegetables, lawn wastes, peelings, waste 


fruits, rape and early sweet corn fodder, 
and get but little high priced grain in their 
upkeep. 

When the pigs come in late July we have 
a plot of sweet corn and rape into which 
the dams may forage at will and the little 

| fellows fairly roll in fatted wealth. We 
| keep them at this pace until they go to 
| market. 

Later, as field corn ripens, we fence off 
with hurdle fence a small plot into which 
rape has been sown at, last cultivation. 
The sows tear down the stalks and the pigs 
help eat the shelled off corn. Still later 
we wean these shoats and turn them into 
a more extensive plot of corn which is also 
sown with rape for n forage and the 


shoats live here until snow flies and hard | Use 


freezing kills off the rape. 

| We know of no plan which the small 
farm owner can work out that will allow 
| him to produce so many dollars as to take 
nipes | 2 of this work in the above man- 
ner and 

the growing season. 

We usually keep five sows and aim to 

fatten out at least one pig per acre each 
| year, besides selling a pig per acre when 
| they are just weaned. Yostssder we mar- 
keted our bunch of fattened out swine 

from these five sows, which brought us 
| $320. 

We aim to keep a breed that fattens out 
| rapidly, altho nearly any good hog will do 
| this when plenty of feed of the right kind 
|is before him. 

We think we escape cholera to an extent 

in this manner of keeping swine. Anyhow 
| when the scourge is usually at its worst 
and March farrowed swine are dying and 
| being sacrificed on low markets, we have 
| only the dams and suckling pigs on hand 
| to lose out on at the worst. We have lost 
| but twice by cholera in twenty-two years of 
| of risk, hence cannot count this disease 
our really worst enemy at that.—G. W. B., 
Ohio. 


EARLY SPRING HOG POINTERS 


Think a moment before you breed the 
gilt under one year of age—then don’t 
breed her till she is that old. 

For best results, you must plan for a 
good hog pasture this season. Figure on 
some Dwarf Essex rape as part of the 
succulent feed. 

Proper drainage is a most important 
and often neglected item in the early 
spring hog lot. 

While some good clover or alfalfa pas- 
ture, comfortable shade, and plenty of 
water will bring a herd of hogs safel 
thru the summer months and enable their 
owner to realize a good profit on them, 
it will not pay to attempt taking too 
many thru the season. If too many hogs 
are run on the lot, the grass grows short, 
grain usually is scarce and high priced, 
and the animals, once they get in a run- 
lown condition, will require so much more 
feed to put them back even to normal 
flesh, that, by the time they are ready for 
market, they never will pay their ex- 
pense. Figure right now on just how 
many hogs you can keep in prime shape 
thru the summer—then keep a few less 
than that—and you will be better satisfied 
with hog-raising.—M. Coverdell. 





In Great Britain, sheep are raised in 
the hilly regions and on land similar to 
much of the “‘waste land” on our farms. 
Why not use a few sheep to help pay the 
taxes on some of our waste corners? 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 
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Veterinary Remedy f. and the up fo-date 
or Heaves; 
. 36 years sale and veterinary use. 


REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohie 


CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 















ORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight les with Crib Plans 
which save you —~ Bg BA Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box2c0e moRTON, ILL. 
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STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm W 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do ir 
work over the sides of a high 
wheeled wagon. Nodry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL 00, 
Box 32, Havana, Ill. 


Save Half Your Shoe Money 


Sises 1to13 Wear Overland Aleminum Shoes 

Hevghts They last twice as long as alle 

Gtollim. leather, rubber or wood-soled 
and shoes. 




















* Water-Proof, Rust- 
Proof, Rot-Proof 
Bestleather uppers. Thick felt 
insoles. No metal touches you, 
Warm, Comfortable, easy to walk 
in. Keepf eet in good condition 
and prevent sickness. Best by 
test f or all work in any weather. 

MONEY BACK if shoes donot 
meet with your approval. Write for FREE catalog whichshows 
styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A posta) brings it. 


OVERLAND SHOE CO., Dept. 20A, Racine, Wis. 
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table meal and alfalfa. 
the market 50 years. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


compelled to advance subscription rat 


Two Useful Articles, Easily 


Below are two offers that are particularly interesting. You will note the Premo Roll 
club of subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $3.50; and the Document Box is offered for a club of sub- 
scrfptions amounting to $1.00. Both new and renewal subscriptions are acceptable. The clubs may consist of either or 
both three-year subscriptions at 50 cents each and yearly subscriptions at 25 cents each. Both articles sent postpaid 
according to offers. Because of continued increases in cost of white paper, printing ink, type metal, etc., we may soon be 

es. Your friends will gladly subscribe at our present rates. The 
realize that they are undoubtedly saving money by subscribing NOW. 
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Our Offer: 
or for $2.00 in subscriptions and $1.00 in cash 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 50 Success Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ever turned 
You buy at the 
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beams on top of the frame. 





WHAT YOUR >LOW I8 GO 
every statement I make, 
about 





T'll give you & chance to prove 

down” in a single assertion. I want ii you all 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, 

faction guaranteed. Just write a postal for our 


MEN WHO HELP 
Continued from page 3 

When Mr. Secor goes into a meeting 
to discuss the farmer’s problems, he talks 
from the farmer’s side and not from the 
standpoint of the outside, white handed 
theorist. 

When he built his home he worked 
out his own plans from cellar to roof, 
including proper heating and lighting 
and ventilating. His house is built so as 
to make his wifé’s work as easy as pos- 
sible and to give the most. comfort and 
convenience to his family at the least 
expense. He knows the problems of the 
head of a family for he is raising four fine 
girls and a lively boy to take their places 
in the world. 

He has had more than twelve years of 
editorial work. One year was spent on 
a dairy r from which he came to 
Successful Farming as associate editor. 
For the past seven years he has been the 
head of the department. 

In Mr. Snyder, Mr. Townsend, Mr. 
Goss and Miss Dredge, he has assistants 
here in the office who supplement his 
experience with valuable experience of 
their own. I shall tell you more of them 
in anothef article. 

These editors are continually searching 
the country for men and women who have 





Premo Roll Film Camera 


This is a very simple camera but it is capable of p,oducing excellent pictures in all 





Premo Roll Film Camera given for subscriptions amounting to $3.50; 


Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Free Trial 


I want to quote youa price that will cause you to sit right upand take notice on the 
eh I can do it because we are the actual manufacturers, and sell direct to you. 


artual factory 
that isn’t all, you get 


will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your work 


Horse Lift; and **Point First’’ action, 


LD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FREIGHT PREPAID, 80 Yous Te Chek Tou 


and 
these plows and 


-* 
other Culti Ss, - 
Mr isten astgittacieg hs tee Wins wine The ie ten eis_ Monmouth Plow Factory, Sdcemcuch.ti. 


kinds of general amateur work. 
It bas a fixed focus lens and 


is to lovac and center the 
view in the inder and pressa 
lever. The iens furnished 
with this camera has been 
carefully tested, and the 
shutter is automatic and 
works for both time and snap 
shot exposures. This camera 
is well made and is reliable 
in every respect. It 1 
and unloads in any light, and 
as it accommodates the reg- 
ular Eastman N. C. Film 
Cartridges, it offers the user 
the advantage of doing eve 
part of his photographtc wor 
without the neccessity of a 
dark-room. Size of pictures 
is 24x34 inches. and 
Full and complete instruc- 
tions are furnished with each 
camera. 





additional. 


ce—FIRST 


price when you order direct from us but 
a better plow. I say to you that the 


on cane PLOW 


of price, It's positively the only 
No pressure on benen of tema 
NOW EXAOTLY 


n the ** ‘—freight both “tall 
we'll pay damages""—freight hn tg i | 





had experiences that are valuable to our 
readers. More than 300 correspondents 
write for Successful Farming during the 
year and more than a hun experts, 
covering every department of farm work 
and farm life, are consulted by these 
editors in determining what is true and 
what is workable and practical in the 
thousands of manuscripts that are offered 
to us during a year. The editorial 
department. of Successful Farming places 
the combified knowledge of all these 
practical farmers and farm women and 
experts in every line, at the disposal of our 
readers. This tremendous organization is 
made possible at our low subscription 
_— because of the great volume of our 
usiness. As the circulation grows we are 
able to increase our value to each sub- 
scriber because each one adds just that 
much to the fund from wh.ch we can pay 
for this search after the best forourreaders. 
Come in and see Secor and his staff when 
you are in town. They will be glad to see 
you and to get your suggestions for mak- 
ing a better poe each year, for we really 
consider each of the 800,000 subscribers 
to Successful Farming as a part of the 
editorial ‘department and value the sug- 
gestions and the information you give us 

concerning your own experiences. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


Steel Document Box 
Here’s a Document Box for your deeds, fire and life 
insurance policies, notes, mortgages, etc. Everyone 
should have such valuable documents in a safe place 


hence re suires no focusing or | where they are available at amoment’s notice, It is made 
estimating of distance. All | of heavy Bessemer steel, pressed and formed into shape 
one hes to do to make a pic- by heavy dies, the top fitting nicely into the ved edge 
ture wi. one of these cameras the bottom half. It hasstrong substantial 





lock. Two 
black enamel finish. It measures 11 
—any standard size legal document will easily fitinto it. 
The loss of a contract, lease, insurance policy, deed, 
or other valuable instrument may cause untold worry 
in convenience and possibly ' 
worry and prevent loss from such a cause by providing 
yourself with this steel box. : 
Our Offer: Bessemer Steel Document Box given, 
postpaid, for subscriptions amounting to $1.00. 
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are furnished with each box. The Box has 
in. x544x2 in. 


financial loss. Avoid 
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PLANK OVER HOG TROUGH 

Of course you know how interesting it 
is to try to feed a bunch of lively hogs 
when they are trying to get over the 
fence. I saw one farmer who nailed a 

lank about a foot wide just inside the 
| so that it was about out of reach 
of their feet. The 
when the hogs could not get their feet 
onto anything stayed down where 
they should stay. It saves a lot of bother 
in case the hogs are unruly and the fence 
does not have to be so high.—R. E. R. 


lank was flat and 





In sections of the country where the 
whole milk is sold from the farm and the 
skimmilk not re*nrned, the raising of home 
born dairy heifers becomes a difficult 
proposition. Where such conditions exist 
calf meal can be used to very good ad- 
vantage as a substitute for a large part of 
the skimmilk. This may be either home- 
mixed or obtained ready fer use from some 
reliable firm. 


Do not expect a colt to lead right off 
like an older horse, and do not jerk and 
otherwise abuse him if he fails to learn 
at the first trial. Use patience, tact, 
kindness, gain the confidence of the 
colt, and it will be quick to learn that you 
are friend as well as keeper. 
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THE INSIDE § STORY OF BOOZE) 


devotee. But when booze Fast to make 
its goo goo eyes at labor, it was open to 
attack. It brought on a curse of suspicion 
that it could not answer away. 

Booze Men Who “‘Never Touch It”’ 

If you had ever hob-nobbed with the 
booze crowd, you would be shocked, pain- 
fully, to learn that there are so many 
liquor men who “never touch it.” And 
there are countless others who drink cau- 
tiously—and avoid excess. They know 
their own poison well. 

“The osha side of the bar” is one of 
the proverbs of the day. Walk into any 
“high class’’ saloon and offer to treat the 
barkeeper. He will say, “I never drink 
on watch.” And*—he never drinks off 
watch, either. The cases are not isolated 
by any means of men who have tendea 
bar for years—all their lives, in fact— 
and do not know the taste of liquor. 

The “hard liquor man’’—meaning the 
distiller and wholesaler—is a careful 
drinker, or a total abstainer. The brewer 
is usually a sponge, because he has lulled 
himself into a false content by thinking 
that beer is a food. 

You personally may know many saloon- 
keepers who are never under the influence 
of liquor. They, like the distillers, will 
say in ——— “Tt was not meant to 
drink—but to sell.” They make ghastly 
jests at the — of poor, weak human- 
ity—and of labor most of all. 

What Prohibition is Doing Tuday 

The country, and the labor organiza- 
tions most of all, do not take booze 
seriously in its insipid attempts to coerce 
and patronize labor. Now, let us review 
the ier of prohibition these past few 
weeks: 

First, there came a thunderbolt out of 
the blue sky, in the form of the United 
States Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Webb-Kenyon Law, which forbids the 
ae of liquor into any state for- 
bidding it. Mida’ s Criterion, the harp of 
the booze gang, came out with a lusty 
shout and said something like this: “Oh, 
this is fine!) Now, when voters see that 
they can’t get booze at all, watch them 
repeal the dry laws!”’ 

When the decision was handed down, 
West Virginia, Idaho, Arizona and Oregon 
were the only states having “bone-dry” 
laws. But Arkansas hurried into the fold 

Iowa is joining hands, Michigan and 
South Dakota promise to become bone- 
dry, Indiana agrees—and from all over 
America comes news of ‘ ‘bone-dryness. 

It would be impossible to compile a 
list of bone-dry states, because every one 
now under prohibition Tule is either voting 
itself bone-dry, or getting ready to do so. 

What will the effect be? Liquor will no 
longer be in position to poke jests at 
Kansas, for Kansas will no longer permit 
liquor to be shipped into the state; nor 
will any of the others that have passed 
prohibitory laws. 

Booze miscalculated. It thought that, 
since the Supreme Court backed up the 
Webb-Kenyon bill, and people found that 
they would be obliged to do without booze 
in fact as well as in theory—that “pro- 
hibition did not prohibit’ —there would be 
a rush to the polls and a deluge of tele- 
grams and letters to legislators, to over- 
throw prohibition completely. But, lo 
and behold! The people wani—demand— 
bone-dryness. They have not just been 

“playing horse.”” They have been progress- 
ing as rapidly as they could. They insist 
upon being free from liquor in every form. 

We wonder if Mida’s Criterion, Bon- 
fort’s and the other tainted booze press 
will longer come out and prattle about 
the “increased consumption of liquor.”’ 

And, by the way, let us pull + thin 


tinued from page 10 


veil from the claim of ter booze con- 
sumption. The prohibition press has 
floundered around poecae A trying to 
find what was wrong. The report of 
Cammissioner Osborn of the me 
Revenue Division of the 

partment, published early last po on, 
revealed a decided increase in revenue 
from liquor. And the distilling interest 
shouted long and loud, and the country 
is still puzzled. “If,” people say, “ ‘there 
has been actual prohibition, why is it 
possible for greater revenue to come from 
the distilleries?” 

Following is the latest available Govern- 
ment report on the product'oa of alcohol 
and spirits for November, } 316. Remem- 
ber that “spirits” refers so bnoze—and 





alcohol means commercial alcohol, con- 
sumed in vast quantities by the Allies in 
the manufacture of high explosives: 





State Alcohol Spirits 
Kentucky. . .1,791,951.8 66,272.8 
Iilinois... .. . 8,119,193.4 2,979,413.2 
Penn....... 41,335.4  247,968.2 
Maryland. . .2,389,597.0 .......... 

Total... .. 7,342,077.6 3,293,654.2 


These figures refer to gallons. The four 
states named are the principal states in 
which distilling takes place. The fi 
show that over twice as much alcohol was 
produced as the output of booze. But 
—we will be fair. Novena is not a 
heavy month for whiskey distillation. It 
is a between-season month. 

At an average of 7,000,000 sellons of 
alcohol a month, for twelve months, the 
production would be about 84,000,000 
gallons—and this represents a fair idea 
of what the entente allies have consumed 
for war purposes, that is, manufacturing 
high explosives. 

Let us now verify this view: In the 
fiscal year (ending with June 30 each year) 
1912-13, the withdrawals of Kentucky 
whiskey (not alcohol for commercial uses.) 
amounted to 34,830,000 gallons, while the 
withdrawals (amounts taken from bond 
and on which the Government tax of 
$1.10 a gallon is paid) for the fiscal year 
1915-16 were 24,873,000 gallons, a decrease 
of about 30 percent. How does whiskey 
answer this? The other booze states 
have dropped in production proportion- 
ately. 

Orders for alcohol began in earnest in 
1915, and increased from that time on. 
This alcohol is regarded the same as 
spirits, so far as tax payments are con- 
cerned, and pays Uncle Sam $1.10 a 
gallon. Only when alcohol is denatured 
is this tax rate waived. Powder, like any 
other form of destruction, needs the “‘clean 
quill.”’ 

But let us not pause there: The banks 
have long since ceased to honor warehouse 
receipts. The banks know that prohibi- 
tion is advancing rapidly. Once ware- 
house Dp for booze were “as good as 
ape olc Now they are worthless so 

the banks are concerned. So booze 

finds itself deprived of one of its greatest 

on It has to find its own financial 

cking, and that is more and more 

difficult; so much so that it is admitted 

in the trade that many plants are TUDNING | registry 
at a loss. 

The greatest brewing plants at Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati and elsewhere, have their 
former malt houses packed to the ceilin 
with bar-fixtures, taken out of cl 
saloons (that they owned) in dry states. 
And yet, beer attempts to say that “pro- 
hibition does not prohibit!” 

For a long while, booze kept up its 
bluff. But it cannot longer lie about. pro- 








duction. Admittedly, alcohol is what has 
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2c stamp for information. Write 
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raw, 147 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE--AYRSHIRE BULLS--SHEEP DO6 


One Thoroughbred Rraptaed ve! Bull, 3 
yous old white with red cheeks. 
red —— Bull Calf 4 months old oie for 
One Old English Sheep Dog one year old. 
Weta Mrs. Edward P. Davis, 
Bewly Farm ~: Newtown, 


Pennsylvania 
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saved many a booze organization. Many 
of the most widely advertised plants have | 
installed stills for alcohol manufacture, 
to meet the demands for smokeless powder | 


and similar explosi with which Europe | 
















































destroys itself. So ze in one form/ 

seems to he as shamefal as boose in another a 

‘orm. ew Galloway San Separator ts x a 
Right now, booze has the wits scared| i ®cne hos shay—good im every part. Bune rol ko the ff r mm 

out of it. If the Bruce bill carries in Illi- cual buy itantll after you ry tte f° (6a | 

nois, that would mean closing the Peoria 1 ! the last cont of prods 


distilleries, and if they closed, it is believed 
in booze circles that Kentucky would 
“throw up the sponge,” and quit—cold. 
he ry wae Soaeeee can no longer , socal’ ie Den take 

ide their fear. It has gri them— Ban yy tye 
mastered them. oped Ex: igners and ‘engineers 

Before Cong are several bills that 
may be passed before this article goes to 

ress. The Randall-Bankhead bills pro- 
fae prohibiting any periodical from pub- | 
ishing liquor advertisements, unless it | 
circulates exclusively among licensed liquor 
houses. This measure, in conjunction | 
with the Webb-Kenyon Law, would put 
the mail order liquor dealers out of busi- 
ness entirely; it would prevent circulariz- 
ing lists even. And let us not forget that 
the brewers have claimed that the dis- 
tillers have found no small part of their 
outlet thru the mail order houses. 

Another bill pro s making the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dry. All of these meas- 
ures may be sed—but even if they 
should not, it is simply delaying the in- 
evitable. ” * * * * 


In April we shall take up Booze and 
equal Suffrage, and show you what or- 
ganized booze has done and is doing to 
prevent votes for women. 

In the meantime, watch the progress of 
prohibition. The changes occur so rapidly, 
is there any wonder that the booze inter- 
ests have just about given up hope? Ask 
your neighbor to read this article—and 
think it over, very seriously. 


WHEAT BRAN FOR HORSES 
“T would like to find out how wheat bran 
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Sey ALLOWAY, Pres., WM, GALLOWAY CO, . 
eS lloway Sta. GirsSz Waterloc 

answers as a horse feed and what its feed- 


ing value is as compared to oats.”— You Can Now Have Toilet 
"on Tr excellent feed for horses Conveniences Inside Your Unsewered Home 
=> 









because of its bulky nature and its mildly | 
laxative properties and even where it does | 11 j 


not compose a regular portion of the ration | @ : 
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it may be fed in the form of a mash once a} 

week with very beneficial: results. It 

should usually be fed in the evening as the . he Rr 

effect of the laxative mash is somewhat} /f 'T4 

weakening and therefore better fed after, 

rather than before the rt work. When \ ce 

comparatively low in price bran may be fed CE 

in cunaligaabte quantities as a substitute | —— a 

or a partial substitute for oats. After two | = YY oS SN 

practical experiments at the New Hamp-| = | Sih < . 

shire station, it was definitely determined | v. 

| that wheat bran can be substituted for at | 

least half the amount of oats usually fed. | ——,-, a} 
_— - ~~ f 
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A RENTER’S RIGHTS = 

“T built a windmill on my landlord’s /\m JAG JA INeeessii 
place for my own — and ane 8 — 

agreement from him that whenever 

moved off the place I could take it. Before ‘Yo Hlealltth Im Ilimess 

; _ I sold it to vote os has found You can have real city comfort—an indoor toilet, sheltered frém wind and 
ault with me, saying I too + ot this rain. You can be secure against the germs and filth of old-fashioned out-houses, 
that did not belong to me. I built this} You and yours can enjoy health without fear of sickness. The simple solution 
between and overhead of his corncrib,} of the problem is the 

laid it in there and not nailing it to the 


crib, Since he will not settle with me, @ITist ° 
can I take the windmill?” —J, B. H., Iowa. Ka«stine Waterless Toilets 

¥ : : 

No. He became the owner of the wind- The Kaustine System is permanent and Kaustine, the germ-killing disinfectant, does 


mill when you sold it to kim. You merely waterless—neater and simpler than any you the work, Makes your home Juxurious. 
have a claim against him for the agreed ever saw. It adds 100% to the value and com- Kaustine is bringing convenience to thous- 
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price. But you were entitled to remove; ‘crt of your home. ‘Te is ‘recommended by ands of homesin the country and 
te granary, fit was not fastened we] Petar paler tay eaten eyen 
real estate, and he cannot claim any deduc-| ably inexpensive and easy to install. Nocess- forts it brings. At least, you know 
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STEPS IN DAIRY PROGRESS 


By E. L. VINCENT 








T is not always easy for folks, especially 
young folks, to wait for the drops to 
swell the dairy stream; they want to 

see the full tide all at once. 

Just now the case of a young couple 
comes to my mind. They were just begin- 

ing to make butter. Everything was new 
tothem. Noone wasnear to counsel them 
how to do. It looked to one standing by 
like a pretty big venture. But they came 
out all right. They just went slowly. 
They read, they studied, they asked ques- 
tions, and then they went to work. Their 
butter was fine from the start, just because 
they were not in too big a hurry; they were 
willing to stand still and let ‘the drops 
make up the river, so they are sailing 6n 
toward the wide open sea of dairy success. 
The first little thing which counts in the 
race for the best in dairying is the fine 
quality to wait—to take time to get 
ready. 

Another young man I know of had a 
very ordinary herd of cows. They were 
just such as his neighbors owned. He was 
following the beaten track, like all the 
rest. One year with another, he made 
just about a living; not much more. But 
in one way, this young farmer was different 
from those who lived about him; he was 
not. satisfied. As +he read what others were 
doing, and as he thought what he might 
be doing himself, the ambition took posses- 
sion of him to do as well as any of them. 

Laying a Foundation 

He began to pick up here’ and there, as 
he could find them, choice calves of a 
breed that he liked best to see about him. 
Most always he had to go a long way to 
find these calves, for nobody near him had 
well-bred stock. In all the immediate 
country round about at that time there 
was not a single purebred cow. Some- 
times he could get the better calves by 
trading good ones of his own for them. 
That seems a bit strange to us now. The 
reason for it is this. When venturesome 
men first began to get around them full- 
blooded stock, their neighbors, if they did 
not really ridicule them, at least were 
satisfied to stand back and say, “He never 
will make anything that way. He is fool- 
ish to pay so much for a calf that is not a 
bit better than any we have.” So in the 
course of time the pioneers found them- 
selves with surplus calves on their hands. 
They could not sell them to their neigh- 
bors. It cost to advertise, and if thev did 
let people know what they had, there was 
very little demand for their stock. It 
takes time to educate men up to buying 
fine stock. The result was that thousands 
of beautiful, well-bred calves went to the 
market for veal, just as did the poor 
mongrel calves. 

There was this young man’sopportunity. 
By going to these men he was often able 
to make an exchange. His calves were 
large and would actually bring more for 
veal than those of full blood. So, for a 
few dollars, where he could not make an 
exchange, he could buy choice calves. He | 
kept this up for a number of years, until he 
had the best herd of cows of any man for 
miles around. Then a funny thing-hap-| 
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why a comparison of notes, such as the 


|methods of feeding and ways of stabling 
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| their makeup. 





pened. When his neighbors saw that he 


was getting Pow milk and better milk 
than they making more money—that 
is the long — the short of it— they began 
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to come and want, some of the very stock 
at which they used to laugh. It was not 
such a ridiculous matter to own fine stock 
as it used to be. ‘That one young man was 
the means of awakening an interest in 
better dairying that put thousands of 
dollars into the pockets of the farmers of 
that part of the country. Today the dairy 
business of that section is the ae ding in- 
dustry, and probably it will always be 
more and more so. Another dairy drop— 
work hard for better eows. 

Last summer on a trip thru the middle 
west I made a visit to one of the State 
Farms. I had for a long time been inter- 
ested in a certain breed of cows. At this 
farm I found a number of different breeds 
represented. Among them was a cow of 
the breed I kept on my own farm; but it 
would not have taken much of a judge 
of cattle to have seen that this cow was 
not a good type of the breed to which she 
belonged, and in speaking with the 
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herdsman at the farm about it, he told me 
that I was right about that; that the cow 
never had been counted much and did not 
fairly represent the breed to which she 
belonged. I was a little bit surprised. 
Seemed to me that at such a place the best 
possible stock should be kept. 

Since then a cow of that breed has 
reached the very pinnacle as a producer of 
milk and butter. These are her figures: 
24,008 pounds of milk in a year, containing 
1,098.18 pounds of butterfat, with an 
average test of 4.57. In one day she gave 
82 pounds of milk; and her average for the 
year was 65.77 pounds a day. And an 
inte resting fact about the matter is that 
this cow is owned in the same state of 
which I have spoken above, while the 
test was made undegtthe supervision of the 
State University, aifled by representatives 
from the agricultural schools of eight other 
states! 

Here comes in perhaps as important a 
point as any to which we may just now 
give attention, and that is the value of 
cow testing associations. While individual 
farmers may think they know pretty well 


Success Indoor Closets U on sight. Make money the 
first day. Homes without sewerage, plumbing, running 
water possible buyers. Docto:s and Boards of health en- 
dorse and advise its use. Sells to all claases. Kills disease 
germs. Elimiaates outdoor closet. Is clean, absolutely 
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And also many valuable premiums will 
be given away in connection with our new 
subscription Cash Prize Contest. You 
are absolutely sure of a desirable prem- 
ium, or 40% cash commission; and in 
addition, may win one of the large 
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what their different cows are doing, and 
altho they may have been making some 
investigations themselves, after all there is 
an inspiration in associated effort. Most 
men who win out have a bit of pride in 
They do not like to be out- 


stripped by others. That is one reasou 
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testing association makes possible, prota 
vokes greater effort to learn the 


and caring for stock which will bring about 
the highest results and lead to the gradual 
building up of better herds. 

Other ow tending to make up the 
larger dairy stream are, the choice of a 
marke+ , Willingness to devote one’s self 
with all one’s power to the business on 
hand, aisposition never to be satisfied with 
anything save the very highest possible 
attainments, and the teachable spirit. 
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ARE OFFICIAL TESTS SQUARE? 
Whenever an extra big record in milk or 
butterfat is made by any cow or she breaks 
a world record there are a lot of dairymen 
and farmers in general who rather doubt 
the figures. They know that the testers 
do the work but they seem to think that 
some way there is a mistake at least, if not 
real dishonesty. 

I have tested off and on for three years 
and I want to tell you a little bit about why 
such records are ninety-nine percent. cor- 
rect. I say ninety-nine percent because 
there are some records made dishonestly 
but they seldom stand for any length of 
time as the dishonesty is uncovered in 
time. 

When a tester from the Ohio State 
Dairy Department goes on the job, he 
takes a sample of every milking, of course. 
But besides that he saves a proportionate 
part of that sampleina ‘“‘compositesample” 
which is an aliquot part of every milking. 
He tests the samples he takes out but does 
not bother with the composite sample. 
This goes to the State Dairy Department 
at the end of every test. There it is tested 
by some of the department. The tester 
on the farm figures from the tests he makes 
of every sample just what the average is 
for the whole time he is on the job and 
writes it in ink on the bottle which he sends 
to the department. If the test of this 
composite varies more than two-tenths of 
a percent from what the label says it will, 
then there is a reckoning. This reckoning 
is simply a polite invitation to the tester 
to send his outfit to the department for 
someone to use who knows how to make a 
correct test. 

But now sometimes people think that 
the testers are bought off and will make a 
better test than the milk really shows. 
Even if.they could get around the com- 
> ee test check on their work it would 

a pretty expensive job to buy all the 
testers off for a year. The head of, the 
department does not aim to send one man 
to the same farm for the two day test very 
often. No less than three men during 
the year is the least, but I do not know of 
a single farm so far that has not had more 
than that and sometimes there is a differ- 
ent man every month. No farmer would 
expect to buy eight or ten men off. It 
would be too great a chance because there 
are not very many testers who are the 
buyable kind. The farmer would be 
“spotted’’ at once and watched closer than 
ever. 

But there is another thing. Most men 
who grow cows and keep records on them 
are the most progressive and up-to-the- 
minute men on the farms of the state. 
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Trans 


rtation Problem Must Be Solved 


ationally in Order to Assure 
Agricultural Prosperity 


‘THE greatest industry of the 
United States is farming. Next 
to that comes transportation. 

Efficient transportation is essential 
to the continued welfare and busi- 
ness progress of the nation. To the 
farmer it means wider markets and 
better prices for his crops. 

Speaking for 90 per cent of the 
railroad mileage of the country we 
invite your co-operation in the solu- 
tion of the railroad problem to that 
end. 


Make Regulation Efficient 


There is no question that public 
regulation cf transportation has come 
to stay. The railroads accept it. 
They ask only that such regulation 
be made efficient. They ask that 
the functions properly subject. to 
public supervision—incorporation, 
the issuance of securities, the making 
of rates—be placed under the direc- 
tion of a single responsible national 
body such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with regional sub- 
commissions, in order that regula- 
tion may be kept close to the people. 
They ask that such regulation be so 
administered as to permit the rail- 
roads to earn a living return, to 
attract new capital and to make the 
improvements and extensions neces- 
sary to enable them to serve the 
American people fairly and efficiently. 

In the Federal Reserve and Rural 


Railway Executives’ 


Credit Banking Systems the opera- 
tion of regional divisions under 
Federal supervision is well illustrated. 
The railroads seek a similar solution 
of their problem. 


Commerce Is Nation Wide 


The farmer wants free trade 
among the states. 

Commerce in farm products is not 
confined to state lines. It is nation 
wide. Its regulation should also be 
national. The fundamental state 
right is the right of each state to be 
protected against discriminations by 
other states such as exist today. 
Every barrier that a state erects to 
the free movement of commerce 
across its borders limits the farmer’s 
market, makes it easier for specula- 
tors to control products and depress 
prices and tends to increase the cost 
of what the farmer has to buy. 


The railroads cannot serve 49 
masters—48 states and the nation— 
and serve efficiently. The present 
system of multiple and conflicting 
regulation is wasteful and destructive. 

In the interest of all, regulation 
should be in behalf of all the states. 
We invite discussion of this question 
and shall be glad to answer questions 
and to supply information on 
request. 

This is the first of several brief 
talks on this subject. 


Advisory Committee 
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Such men are not apt to stoop to the 
— adopted by crooks - get — 
they do not deserve. It is true that at long W. J. HARAHAN 
intervals there is a crook discovered but es, "> 
they are found out in time. The different Ch. A. T. & Sante Fe Ry. 
testers who come to a farm in a year in- 
clude some mighty keen men, and any- 
thing that gets past them in the crook line | 
is mighty smooth indeed. r 

I recently was on a test of a Holstein 
that made a world’s record for eight 
months. The owner was her feeder but I 
would trust that man for anything. Still 
he was watched and expected to be/% 
watched and was glad to be. A straight 
dairyman will stand all the watching any- 
one can do and he will not be grouchy 
about it either. 

Before you condemn the big records 
look into some of these things and I 
ore “a will feel differently about it. 
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public seem to think 

that everything depends on 
investigation and legisla- 
tion,” a practical 
dairyman recently 
remarked. “They 
imagine that in 
some way the price 
of milk can be 
»verned by statute 
oe. When city 
consumers agitate 
to have the price of 
milk put down, they 
want to remember 
that there’s a dead- 
line below which 
rices can never go. 
his line is the cost 
of production plus 
a reasonable profit. 
“With my own 
customers,’ this 
man added, “I find 


them fair and 


THE PROFITS 


What Is a Fair Profit for Milk? 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
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daily with 20 to 22 Ibs. 
of good hay. For each 
two quarts of milk above 
10 quarts, we will 
increase the in 
ration 1 lb. Fora 
cow giving 10 quarts 
of “Spy mt wba 
fore, our costs will 
figure out like this: 
Eight lbs. per 
day of grain ration 
at 1.7 cents per lb, 
13.6 cents; 20 lbs, 
good clean hay, 
20.0; cleaning ud- 
* der and milking 
twice daily, 8.0; 
interest on cow and 
proportionate part 
of cow barn, depre- 
ciation and repai 
4.1; depreciation o! 
cow, 4.4; total cost 
of keep of cow per 


it works best to tell The cow barn and milk house, a factory where one of the most important foods is prepared for use day, 50.1 cents. 
Whe 


square just why it : oe 
costs money to produce milk of the quality they insist on. I 
make it a point to talk personally with as many customers as 
possible. { have with me a paper with the figures all written 
down in case anybody wants to go into details. But nine times 
out of ten all that is necessary is to make the customer under- 
stand in a general way, that costs are high enough to more than 
warrant the price I am getting. Any customer intelligent 
enough to demand good milk is able to see the situation once it 
is brought to his attention. The point is, they never stopped 
to loak at it that way before. In fact I carry my memorandim 
of costs more for my own benefit, so I can talk right up and feel 
I’m not putting across a holdup game but a clean, straightfor- 
ward, business proposition, backed up by the actual figures.” 
With all this newspaper commotion and the high price of 
milk, it is no wonder iT come producers have become a little 
shaky and do not feel quite so much like standing up in their 
boots and “getting their price”. When feeling this way, the 
best bracer is a good dose of figures. One of my family has a 
milk route. As he has been so successful in convincing his 
customers by mere figures, while his competitors who have re- 
fused to show figures are always in a row, I thought that his 
reasoning would help other readers of this paper. With a few 
changes to fit the particular locality, the same method can be 
used for almost any average city. As a simple, practical argu- 
ment for fair prices it cannot be beaten. After reading it over 
carefully, put in your own figures where they differ from those 
given. This can be given to the editor of your local newspaper, 
rinted as a circular if you do any advertising of this kind, or at 
east shown to your customersas you come in contact with them 


personally. 
Producing and Delivering 

Here are the two questions which every farmer should do 
some hard figuring on, especially while the cost of living keeps 
on rising and tempting people to kick at “high” prices of milk. 

First: What does it cost me to produce milk at the barn? 

Second: What does it cost me to deliver milk direct to the 
customer? 

Of course the cost of milk is not an exact science. As one 
farmer observed when asked about his costs: 

“How am I going to know my production costs, when they 
change from year to year? Some years my cows do better than 
others. Even the same cow will have her good years and poor 
years. Then take feed. The price is always going down or up 
—mostly up, nowadays.” 

Altho this is all very true, it simply means that we have to 
get average costs, and understand that the actual costs for any 
particular time may be somewhat higher or lower as the case 
may be. Manufacturers are all up against exactly the same 
variations, but it doesn’t prevent them from figuring costs as 
closely as possible. 

In milk production, the largest item of course is the cost of 
feed. Bulletin No. 3 of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, gives the following balanced ration. If the ration 
you feed is radically different you can change the figures to 
correspond. ‘This ration agrees with the writer’s personal 
experience and will do as an example of how costs can be 
estimated. So let’s take a mixture composed of 100 lbs. shorts, 
100 Ibs. corn, hominy meal or flour middlings, and 100 Ibs. 
cottonseed meal or gluten feed. Say we mix and feed 8 Ibs. 


n explaining 
how you calculate interest and depreciation, you can simply say 
that a cow is valued at $100 (or whatever figure you feel is right) 
and that the cost of necessary barn buildings is figured at $100 
per cow. In regard to the latter item, it is true that some cows 
are kept in cow sheds costing about $50 per cow. On the other 
hand, a friend of the writer has recently built a barn (see 
sng. ag actually cost with modern equipment $6,940. This 

yarn has 28 cow tie-~ups—no horse stalls—thus costing $240 
per tie-up. 

The point is that with all the public clamor for sanitary 
barns, nobody can object if the farmer finds that his housing 
costs are higher than a dozen years when the public were 
willing that most any old building should be used as a cow barn. 

Depreciation is figured at $15 per year, which at nt 
market values is certainly a conservative average. Bulletin 
No. 9 of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture estimates 
this item at $13 for 1914, but there is probably no part of the 
country today where $15 could fairly be criticised as too high. 

When you have worked out your own figures along the lines 
suggested above, four other items of cost remain to be accounted 
for. These are usually offset, however, by equivalent sources 
of revenue and so in the majority of cases need not be reckoned. 
The general labor cost of feeding, carding the cows and cleaning 
the barn is balanced by the value of the manure, while the ser- 
vice of the bull and the veterinary bill are balanced by the value 
of the calf at birth. 

This siraplifies the accounting ana gives us as the average 
daily cost of | keep and care about 50 cents per cow. [If you figure 
the average daily yield of milk as 9 quarts, you find the cost of 
milk at the barn to be 54 cents per quart. Professor Fred 
Rasmussen of the New Hampshire College of Azriculture, 
figuring the ave yield as less than 8 quarts per day, estim- 
ates the cost to the average farmer as 4.92 cents per quart. 
In another case the yearly average of 326 cows was 6,463 Ibs. 
which equals 3,000 quarts or a daily yield of a trifle over 8 
quarts per cow. 

You can easily correct such estimates to correspond with 
your own conditions, but most farmers will be entirely con- 
servative in estimating their cost of production at 5% cents 
per quart. No reasonable consumer can criticise that figure as 


unduly high. 
Cost of Delivery 

In regard to delivery costs, the figuring is more complicated. 
One of the largest milk delivery companies in the East com- 
piled a most careful and detailed report of delivery expense, 
covering transportation, inspection, care, maintenance of plant, 
insurance, administration, bottles, drivers and_ helpers, bad 
debts, telephone and other expenses. On the basis of these 
items and others too numerous to recount, the cost of delivery 
figures to 5.4 cents per quart. 

Most farmers do not care to go into bookkeeping so fine as all 
this. If you have any extraordinary expenses, it is certainly fair 
enough to call your delivery cost over 5 cents a quart. On the 
other hand, within driving distance of the barn the average 
farmer should be able to deliver milk at a delivery cost of 4 cents 
per quart. This estimate covers cost of bc ‘tles, wear and tear 
of team and other items. 

Five and one-half cents for cost at barns plus 4 cents for cost 


of delivery gives 9}% cents as the total [Continued on page 96 
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for Farmers Everywhere. 


national basis. 


This page of Big Building Bargains i 1s the just a big money-saving. 
open door to a tremendous money-saving, 
more fully explained in our Price Wrecking 


Catalogs, sent free on request. 
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PRICE REDUCTIONS! 
You Now SAVE 


$20 to $40 


30-DAY 
FREE TRIAL 


Satisfaction or 
MONEY BACK 


Sold on EASY 
TIME PAYMENTS! 
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BUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WONDERFUL SPRING BUILDING OFFER 


THE test of time is the test that 
Ten Our record is our best reference 
Twenty - four 
years of honest public dealing has won our 
way to their complete confidence, and 
established this enormous business on a 





BUY from this page and these 
Bt and you get the benefits of our 
original and ‘‘different’’ merchandising 
methods. We buy and sell nothing but 
bargains — enormous purchases at forced 
sales—entire factory stocks, receivers’ and 


heriffs’ sales, bi i 
Steeniidthies ditt nin, menaik NOMI Cited sheriffs’ sales, big auction events, ete. 

It means guar- Study the specimen on this won- 
entood catlofoction ge 8 3 lity, coment derful Spring building offer page carefully. 
ee ane ane A Fale, swenstoneof »ail_your order direct, or send coupon for 

the Free Catalogs you want today 


our business for the past quarter century. 
| HARRIS BARN E-220 | 
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to build or improve a home, barn or farm structure of any kind this 

eayere will pay you BIG to write at once for our wonderful FREE Building Ma- 
terial Book , containing hundreds of tremendous bargains in Lumber and Millwork, 
"quick Selivery over 30,000,000 feet of brand new hich grade Slumber, To 
reat va ste fora to the lowest ble we are te mabe shipments direct 
main headquarters a Chicege, our own mile at J , Miss., or inW " 

yt saving means many dollars of your money saved. 
Our special Spring clean-up Lumber Bargain Price List, now ready, shows 
fhe bigwes biggest Boner. savings we bay have re ver offered in good lumber for every build- 
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Harris high grade ready 
mixed house paint. 
Sold under a bindinghars 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion, For House Paint, 
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A rough sketch of your building show- 
ing the size of the roof, length of [> 
rafters, etc., is all we need to figure 
the amount of you require, 

a Mention the kind of roofing you wish 
and we can then give you our low § 
freight prepaid prices delivered to your 
station. We can show you bigger fib 
money savings now than ever beiore. 


I—NEW ROOFING BOOK NO. 


We mail you free of cost, the most complete book of Roofing, Siding Tubular Posts 
and ceilin er published. Shows you how to lay roofing by simple directions 

easily un cer plied, It gives our complete gartations on conducto tor pipe. With Adjust- ; 
eave trough and all roofing sundries. Ask for our FREE Roofing Book 2 able Cla mps 


Hog Troughs PIPE AND FITTINGS pointea Drive Metallic 
Painted Tubular Fence @ 
_ Posts. Made of 2 in. tub- 


PER ing. Finest grade of char- 
3c FOOT coal iron, covered with a 
heavy goat of mineral 
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The greatest ever of. 
ered—an absolutely class guar- 
anteed high grade complete Rumely- 

sizes 


one eaee =e 
ROTHERS CO., 
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The Business Side of Dairying 

ten cents a quart 
and so do his 
neighbors. Are 
these men to he 
pitied? Is the re- 
tailer to be blam- 
ed? Thelatterhas 
no monopoly on 
horses and de- 
livery wagons OI 
even on the rail- 
road that «arries 
the milk from the 
railroad station in 
the country to the 
city depot. 

Why don’t 
these ten farmers 
form a simple sell- 
ing and distribut- 
ing organization 
in the city to 
handle their own 


ITY people 
everywhere 
are paying 

from eight to ten 
cents a quart for 
milk and are glad 
to get it at those 
prices. Com- 
pared with other 
similar foods, milk 
is cheap at ten 
cents a quart. 
Three pints of 3.5 
percent milk con- 
tains as much 
nutritive matter 
as a pound of 
ood steak and is 
ully as digestible 
aaa wholesome. 
For the young it 
is Nature’s most 


perfect food; for 
the old it is products and thus 


equally valuable. collect an addi- 
The good qualities of milk have never] tional profit that would treble the net in- 
been half told and the great American | come from their business, to say the least? 
public has yet to be educated to its nutri-] Why? Because they are dairymen and 
tive value. ‘The producers themselves| not business men. Aren’t they making a 
have no conception of the important role | big mistake? Surely they are, but they 
milk and the products made therefrom | pride themselves on being too independent 
will pay in the Seems when people general- | to cooperate with each other. They keep 
ly come to realize their great food value, |on hollering “injustice,” “robbery,” and 
and which, when properly handled, can | the like, but they donothing toward betten- 
be produced more cheaply than meat. jing their condition or to really become, 
When producers generally come to| what they think they are, independent. 
realize that one good dairy cow can pro- Fellow farmers, you have rot yet 
duce as much human food in a single year | learned that action speaks louder than 
as is contained in the carcasses of three | words. Get busy; organize; sell your own 
choice 1250-pound steers, and then learn | products. You can easily do it if you live 
how to deliver their own products at the | within thirty miles of your market, but 
doors of the consumer without the inter-| you can also do it if you live a hundred or 
vention of that toll-taker, the middleman,|a thousand miles therefrom. Will you? 
two of the greatest and most important |That’s the question. If you won’t you 
lessons in dairying will have been learned. | will continue to suffer as you have suffered 
Then and not until then will the dairy | for so léng. Cooperation is your way out. 
industry flourish as it should. Cooperation works in the business world, 
This being my firm conviction, I wish} why should it not work equally well in the 
to bring before those who are milking| farming world? 
cows a few very plain facts that are well} Think these things over. You are the 
understood by the few, but not appreciated | master of your own destiny, and this is a 
by the many. The dairyman is a hard | free country.—J. R. B. 
worker; he has to be to make a living the a 
way his business is at presént conducted. CAUSE FOR SOFT BUTTER 
He is a most valuable servant to agricul-| It is a common belief that soft butter in 
ture because he is a soil builder, not a soil | spring is due to the large amount of water 
robber. He is, however, his own worst | in the new grass. Some feeders have even 
enemy, because he does not understand his | gone so far as to cut down on the amount 
own business. He does all the hard work | of water allowed in this season, thinkin 
and lets the other fellow run away with | it would improve the product. The facto 
the profits. He needs to be awakened—j|the matter is the water has no effect on 
to be aroused to action and self assertion. | the condition of the butter, but the change 
Until he is aroused, he will continue to be | is due to the butterfat itself. 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. Butterfat is composed of two kinds of fats 
A short time ago one dairyman, who} known as volatile and non-volatile. Each 
owns a herd of twenty cows a little above | of these in turn is made up of a number 
the average in producing value, and who | of substances called fatty acids, but which 
has a barn equipped for the production of | for convenience we will speak of as oils. 
pure, wholesome milk, told me that he was| The non-volatile oils are six, and their 
etting four cents a quart for his milk, less | relative amounts in the butterfat largely 
freight charges, from a city dealer who | cause the variation in hardness and soft- 
bottles and retails that same milk at ten; ness of the butter. The most important 
cents a quart. The retailer handles the! of these oils is olein, since it has been 
products of nine other dairymen who, on | found to be present in the greatest propor- 
the average, own as many cows each as the | tion during spring when the cows are on 
one referred to. The retailer sells his milk | grass. Olein has a much lower melting 
for cash and pays the farmers monthly, | point than the other oils, and conseouently 
and therefore has less of his own money | an increase in its amount causes the butter 
invested in his enterprise than any one of | to melt at a much lower temperature. We 
the men from whom = draws his supplies. | can readily see the cause for soft butter 
With a minimum of risk the retailer makes | in the spring is not the water in the grass. 
dollars where the dairymen make dimes. | In fall or winter when normal feeds are 
The dairymen complain und scowl; the| given the percentage of olein is less, the 
retailer smiles and saws wood, doing his| melting point is higher, and -we have a 
utmost to keep his benefactors from} firmer, harder product from the churn. 
“getting wise” to his game. Cutting down on the cow’swatersupply 
The dairyman~ who volunteered this | because the grass is soft does not make the 
information lives within thirty miles of | butter harder; it only cuts down on the 
the city in which his milk is consumed at | amount of mlik your herd can produce. 
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contains 

down experience of 25 
ears of land clearing. 
tumps pulled at three 
cents to five cents each. 


Hercules Portable 
ited Guarantee 


Unlimited 
Solid steel bed plate, broad steel 
wheels. The marvel of the age. Get 
our special low introductory offes 
on this new machine that we can coves 
with an uniimited guarantee, 
Write today 
- CULES MFG. CO, 
025th St., Centerville, la, 





Get Hercules 


Big Book 


Will Save its Cost in 30 
Days on Your Farm 


Make black- 
smith bills 
smaller by 
do re 
= at home. 
rFo are 
used by — 
ers in every 
State and fore- 
Countries. 
Blower is 11} 
inches _diam- 


high. Tota 
irs height of 

Forge 43 

inches, 


Pelvely Guaranteed tn 
nm work as any forge costing twice as m 
and to be as represented or money refunded. 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 


Until March 31, 1917, our special Forge and Tool 
offers will be of great interest to anyone needi 
at low prices, Prompt 





Shipments, “This citer may not i 
is er n 8 . 
Write today, Send stamp for Ostslog So g3 


and testimonials. 
SA. S. FORGE WORKS. Saranac, Mich. 











SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN-Keeping t¥ O1L 





DOUBLE GEARS - Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the- 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Write AERMOTOR CO. 
2550 West i2th Street CHICAGO 


























It pays to answer the guaranteed ad- 
i in Successful Farming. 




















HOME GROWN DAIRY FEEDS 

There is no justification, business or 
economic, for so many dairy farmers to 
depend upon the purchase of concen- 
trates. It is purely a soil question, and 
the majority of us are not making good 
use of our soils. Ninety percent of the 
dairy farms thruout the country are 
not self-sustaining, that is, they do not 
produce enough grain feed for the cows, or 
sell enough cash crops to pay for the con- 
centrates purchased. There are times 
when it may pay the farmer to buy con-| 
centrates, but there is no reasonable excuse | 
for not trying to grow cash crops to pay | 
for the purchased feeds. 

Well matured corn for silage, with as | 
many ears as one would grow for grain, | 


clover, alfalfa, soybeans, oats and peas are | *: 


the crops one ought to grow. These crops | 
properly handled will provide ideal feed | 
for the dairy herd and produce it cheaper | 
than purchased concentrates. A fo r | 
years ago there was reason in feeding a 
properly balanced ration, bringing it down 
to 1 to5%. Such a ration will produce the 
most milk, but it is the net profit we are 
after, and the man who grows good silage 
corn and feeds it along with clover and 
alfalfa hay, making a ration of perhaps 1 to 
7, upon which his cows will thrive and 
keep in good health, even tho they produce 
less milk, will make as much money in the 
long run. By adding to this ration from 
five to ten pounds of home grown grains, 
corn and oats, he will have a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 6 or 7, and all grown at home. 
With land valued at $100 per acre no 
man can afford to devote more than four 
acres of land to the cow. On this basis his 
corn must yield 10 tons of silage to the 
acre, his corn for grain 50 bushels, his oats 
50 bushels and his clover and alfalfa from 
two to three tons of cured hay. Such a 
yield of crops from 214 acres will feed a cow 
240 days. The intervening time or 125 
days will require at least 114 acres for 
soiling and pasture crops. This gives us a 
total of 4. acres required under good farm 
conditions. By reinforcing the farm man- 
ures with phosphates and buying say 600 
pounds of ae fertilizer per acre for each 
acre of land once in four years the dai 
farmer can grow a crop for market such as 
potatoes, beans and cabbage, in his rota- 
tion and still maintain the same yields of 
food crops for his cattle. A few dairy farm- 
ers are doing this, but the average is way 
below it. Such results are possible and 
merely call for an efficient system of cul- 
tivation and fertilization such as should be 
gaa on every well-managed dairy 
arm. ‘ 
The time has come when dairy farmers 
must devote more attention to soil man- 
agement and crop growing and less atten- 
tion to balanced rations until they get) 
their farms on a self-sustaining basis. | 
When dairy farmers do this they will dis- | 
cover that they_are independent of feed 
dealers in feeding the cows, and as the 
system is continued a few years they will 
create a surplus which can be utilized in 
feeding horses, beef cattle, sheep and hogs. 
No greater’ agricultural fallacy was ever 
preached than that of feeding heavy ra- 
tions of grain and by-product feeds to dair 
cows and making the farm merely a teed 
ing spot for dairy cows. Give every dairy 
farmer 10,000 pounds of milk a year cows 
and let him continue to buy all of his grain 
feeds and he would not be lifted to the 
cheerful heights of prosperity. The trouble 
on most: farms is that the land has not 
been given proper cultivation and fertiliz- 
ation to encourage the growth of the right 
kinds of feed for the cows. Of course the 
dairy farmer! must. have good cows and 
clean and comfortable stables, but these 
are merely incidentals to the real econ- 
omical manufacture of his raw products in- 
to milk. The farm is the basis of success- 
ful dairying, and any other view of the 
business is not founded on business or 
economic principles.—W. M. K. 
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Big Money in 
ract Ditching / 


hi A Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher is a better pro- 
position than a 75-acre 
Series farm and doesn't re- 
gi 2! a Nw quire nearly so large 
Ree. == aninvestment. Withit, 
x ‘ you can keep busy 7 to 9 
fixe. months during the year. Many men clear 
5) a Fea ena event canoe widelet male, 
< a our money is always good 
ditch for land owners. paste 
Here is your opportunity! Almost every 
SS: farm in your county has one or more wet fields. 
| = comantinees Caeente adie a end 
2% us and thousands o will be 
pay the bill. Geta ates 


“APerfectTrench at One Cut” 
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Traction Ditcher 
and obtain your share of this money. Others are doing it--you can too. 


C. C, Mann, Washington C.H., Ohio, writes: Ed Uvaas, Larsen, Wis., writes: 


“I certainly think the Buckeye is O.K. or o ased your ditch. 
Twould not have bought the sixth one. “We ing seachines te Res teh oak =e 
rods to 8 earning from & d 
in oh t for help Y~ £278, 00, 


jours, all depends on the soi! and _I paid and su 00 
re bill amounted to $20 00" This ion oy 
investment 






Seria wales oe tas 
which we receive about $43.20 $1902.00 for my own work and 
with t 5c per rod tor expe: . Weh , 
had about all we can do the year around.” a 


Ask for our free “Book of Facts.” Describe soil 
aie os wish to “ on will tell you the Seaaiaen Gan wee Ye at 
em. you aim Oo contract w Service Department 
you get the business. Don't put this “een me ee 
off--lets hear from you. 


THE BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER CO. 


3515 Crystal Ave. Findlay, O. 
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High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
talog illustrated tp colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 50 Elm Street. Quincy. lL 
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FEEDING THE YOUNGSTERS| 


Substitute Feeds vs Miik for Calves 
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on the dairy farm. No other young- 

ster in the barns has so great an 
influence in determining the future profits. 
If one is to succeed in bringing the heifers 
to profitable maturity at from twenty- 
four to thirty months of age one must 
select’ the best calves, fe them gen- 
erously, and provide conditions that make 
for the favorable unfolding of heredity. 
The feed, the care and the housing must 
bring out the best that is in them. 

The heaviest expense connected with 
—s new cows for the dairy herd is 
caused by the failure of so many heifers 
to develop into profitable cows. In many 
instances this is due to rearing heifers 
that are constitutionally deficient and 
therefore incapable of developing into 
good cows. m the other hand, many 
promising heifers are ruined thru feeding 
improper rations during the early period 
of their lives. 

The heifer is fortunate, and so is her 
owner, if a feeder’s skill and judgment are 
exercised during the first few weeks of her 
life. The tender internal organs that 
handle the milk, and later the grain and 
roughage, from which her body is built up, 
must be trained properly to perform their 
duties.  Watchfulness of this important 
piece of mechanism must begin the first 
day of the heifer’s life. A strong digestion 
is a mighty important thing for the young 
heifer. 

There is no set rule for feeding young 
heifers. Circumstances frequently call for 
quite different methods and feeds. Whole 
milk is the ideal food for the young heifer; 
skimmilk, supplemented with a proper 
amount of the right kind of grain feeds, 
ranks second. Ina majority of the leading 
dairying communities, however, the in- 
creasing demand for whole milk makes it 
necessary for dairy farmers to utilize 
substitutes for milk or abandon rearing 
their heifer calves. Several manufac- 
turers of commercial feedstuffs, who were 
alive vo the situation, have tried to solve 
the problem by putting on the market 
carefully prepared feed mixtures that are 
palatable end digestible. Just how largely 
we may safely substitute these prepared 
ealf feeds for milk and how cheaply we 
can rear our heifers with only a limited 
supply of milk is a question of vital interest 
to all of us who are interested in building 
up our herds and at the same time selling 
our milk in the best market. 

What I wish to say regarding the use of 
these prepared feeds is as much a confes- 
sion of failure and a statement of problems 
as a story of profit and success. My exper- 
ience and the results of quite an extensive 
investigation of various im where these 
feeds have been used quite liberally go to 
show that there are many things about 
the young calf that makes it practically 
impossible to successfully utilize these 
milk substitutes until after the organs of 
digestion have become sufficiently devel- 
oped to extract nourishment therefrom. 


6 es heifer calf is an important figure 
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For about fifteen years we have raised 
calves each year and shipped milk to the 
city trade, and I feel that I have gained 
quite a fund of experience, yet I have never 
been able to successfully replace whole 
milk in the calf’s ration before it was from 
four to five weeks old. In studying avail- 
able data gathered from a number of the 
leading experiment stations I fird that 
my experience conforms in a marked de- 

to the results reported by these invest- 
igators. S me of the very recent investi- 
gations in animal nutrition conducted at 
the Wisconsin and Connecticut stations 
show the value of skimmilk in the calf’s 
ration, not only as a source of nourishment, 
but as an aid in promoting the more com- 
plete assimilation of the nutrients in the 
grain feeds. Briefly summarized, exper- 
jence in feeding calves on the farm and the 
results reported from the experiment sta- 
tions show? 

1, That it is possible to raise good calves 
without milk of any kind after they are 
from four to five weeks old. 

2. That low grade powdered milk, when 
it can be purchased at three cents per 
yound, is the best skimmilk substitute, 
but that it is more efficient if fed along 
with grain and other commercial sub- 
stitutes. 

3. That under favorable conditions, a 
calf fed whole milk and skimmilk up to 
four or five weeks of age and then given 
good care and proper mixtures of these 
substitute feeds can be made to gain one 
and one-fourth pounds daily during the 
first four months these feeds are used. 

4. That there is no complete substitute 
for skimmilk, yet the gains made from 
some of these prepared feeds have been 
quite satisfactory and the cost of growth 
fairly low. 

5. That a tablespoon full of soluble 
blood flour mixed with each feed tends to 
keep the bowels of the calves in good 
shape; and since it is a cheap source of 
protein it inay be used with profit. 

6. That prepared calf feeds, while good 
enough for rearing fair-sized calves are too 
expensive to feed liberally to ordinary 
grade calves. 

The writer’s first experience in feeding 
these prepared milk substitutes was during 
the spring and summer of 1910. A severe 
early drouth curtailed our supply of milk 
until we could barely keep up our city 
contract and left us with eight Holstein 
heifer calves ranging in age from four to 
eight weeks. After on hes a careful 
study of the prices of various prepared 
feeds, other materials used as milk sub- 
stitutes and the available data concerning 
their use we made up a ‘mixture as follows: 
wheat flour, 25 Ibs.; commercial calf feed 
38 Ibs.; powdered milk, 25 Ibs.; linseed 
meal, 10 lbs.; soluble blood flour, 2 Ibs. 

The wheat flour was recommended as a 
good bowel regulator and a fairly cheap 
source of nourishment. A medium grade 
of flour was used in this experiment, altho 
in later experiments we have used a low 


grade flour. 
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Best Farm 


Work Gloves 


Grinnell Gloves “‘stand the 
gaff’ of rough, out-door work. 
Tough as rawhide, yet soft, 
pliable and wonderfully com- 
fortable. One pair of ““Grin- 
nells’’ will outwear several pairs 
of ordinary leather gloves—a 
dozen pairs of canvas, flannel 
or other cheap gloves. 

Insist on getting Grinnell Gloves. 
It’s real economy to buy them. 















should insist on getting the gen- 
uine Grinnell Gloves. Be sure to 
Icok for the Grinnell mark on 
every pair. It’s there for your 


protection, “Glove Styles” 
Free: 








Write for 1917 book 
“Glove Styles.” 





Grinnell 


Best for Every Pur; 





Luxurious seating and riding qualities. A high gear hili 
climber. Velvet action multi — i eae 
ighting. Full float! plete 
ix cvery detail. Roomy B-pass. stream {ine body. 
For 5 years PARTIN-PALMER CARS have stood 
the test of service in all parts of the world 
YOU wil! profit through the fnterest and l!bera 
cy proposition which we offer. Write for klet “*56" 
also ask Dept.56" for dealers” factory visit 
Communwealth Motors Company, Chicago, U. S. A 
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The prepared calf fee? ~. one of the 
popular brands, but ow-ne ‘© its high cost 
it was necessary to utilize other materials 
with it in order to make +'s use profitable. 
| The powdered milk was a low grade, 
) purchased at a plant here in western New 
York. The manufacturers claimed that it 
was simply the powder resulting from ‘. 
ing the skimmilk by a patent process. It SKIM-MILK OUTLET Pal SKIM-MILK OUTLET 
is dry and will keep indefinitely in a dry 
place. Being almost the same as skim- Pal 
milk dissolved in water, it made a very 
valuable addition to the ration. 

The feeding value of linseed meal is too 
generally sallentend to require further 
discussion. 

In order tq prevent scours and other 
digestive derangements two pounds of y 
soluble blood flour was mixed with each / 
100 pounds of feed. This blood flour is f 





































CREAM OUTLET 











sold under the trade name of Soluble Blood 

Flour. The manufacturers claim that it f 
prevents scours. Many breeders of pure-| 

bred dairy cattle use it as a preventive of | 
digestive ailments and scours. It contains } 
47 percent of protein, so that its value as a 

ood is very high. The blood meal retails 
at about $3 a hundred pounds. The cost | 
of the entire mixture was a little over three X Y : 
cents per pound at the time the calves \ 

were fed. A " 

~ At the beginning the entire mixture was | } ‘ \ \ 4 


made into a thin gruel and fed along with | 
skimmilk. The quantity of the mixture | 
fed was gradually increased as the quan- \* NS 


tity of milk was decreased until at the end 


of two weeks the entire lot were fed only | 














grain and pure water. We mixed the gruel | 

with cold water several hours before feed-| f 
ing time so as to get the lumps all worked 

out, and sometime before feeding added | 

sufficient boiling water to bring the mix- 
ture to the temperature of fresh milk. A 
pound of the mixture was fed with a gallon 
of water. About six quarts of the gruel 
was fed to each calf at the beginning and 
the quantity was slowly increased as con- 


ditions seemed to warrant. At four months 
of age some of the calves were eating three Here is the heart of 
gallons of the gruel a day. 
The calves were taught to drink the D 
prepared gruel and were fed twice a day. THE ; 
Some of the younger calves did not appear j 
and grain mixture, yet no serious trouble R AM S ATOR 
was experienced in inducing them to eat C E EPAR 


to relish the gruel so well as the skimmilk 
sufficient to maintain normal growth. 





the prepared feed, choice clover hay, dry | if f / 
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The cost “s re oes a eight poe IS is the new self-centering De Laval bowl wien eeepened 
lor & period of four months amounted to i is ing s ‘ tion in the dairy world. 
about $100. In addition they were fed all en Dat Se eee Sh 8 Sees ee 
of the clover hay, grass and dry grain This new De Laval bowl, with patented tangential tubular milk pas- 
oats and wheat bran) they would readily sages and patented removable milk conveyor, makes possible in a bowl of 
consume. At five months of age they given size and weight, operated at a given speed, greater skimming effic- 
were a good bunch of heifers and all iency and capacity than has ever before been attained in any other cream 
dovelagell into vigorous and healthy cows. separator bowl. 

Since 1910 we have fed considerable of These are big advantages that you can secure only in the De Laval. 


the same mixture to young calves, but 


usually as a supplement to the supply of But aside from the big advantages of greater capacity and closer skim- 


skimmilk. It is our aim to get the calves ming, there are many other important improvements in the New De Laval. 
started at a time when we have a surplus All dises are now interchangeable and are unnumbered. There are fewer 
of milk to send to the creamery, The use dises. On account of ter simplicity of bowl construction, the New De 
of skimmilk, even in a limited quantity, Laval is easier to euall al capacity considered, is still easier to run than 
simplifies the feeding problem and adds a before. High grade construction and design, together with perfect auto- 
certain degree of palatability to the ration matic lubrication, are a guarantee that the splendid De Laval record for 
that cannot be successfully replaced by durability will he maintained in the new style machine. 


If you are trying to get along without a cream separator 
or with a half-worn-out or unreliable machine, why not 

st a NEW De Laval NOW and stop your cream waste? 
‘ou don’t need to count the cost, because the De Laval 
will soon pay for itself. 

There is a De Laval agent near you who will be glad to 
explain all the improvements and advantages of the NEW 
De Laval, and who will set and start a machine for you on 
your farm and let you t'y it for yourself. 

Why not see the nea‘est De Laval agent at once? If 
you do not know him, write to the nearest office for any 
desired information. 


New Catalog will be iled upon req 


commercial calf feeds or prepared mixtures. 
In making Siedepdecl ia of these milk 
substitutes much depends upon the con- 

= ditions under which one is feeding, the 
chances of obtaining an adequate supply 
of skimmilk at reasonable prices, and the 
quality of the calves he is rearing. It 
surely will not pay one to invest in these 
prepared feeds to rear inferior calves, 
either for the dairy og for beef, but they 
serve an admirable purpose on farms where 
whole milk is sold and where the owner 
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wishes to rear a few of his be: i TH LA RA 

Ca - h “ - Th ~ f a pest heifer Every New DeLaval is E DE VAL SEPA TOR co. 
“ves Cach year. ese leeds are sure to now equipped with a Bell 1465 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
ve used more extensively in the future of J hatte EE 50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 

our dairy farming than they have been in insures proper speed and AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 

the past, and now is the proper time to ao 
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THE MONEY MAKING DAIRY} 


How Many Cows and How Many Acres? 














HE question of how many cows one 
can keep at a profit on a certain 
number of acres depends largely 
upon the skill of the farmer and the condi- 
tions under which he is working. Dai 
— are the result of good crops, weil 
narvested and stored; efficient cows, well 
fed and cared for; and good products, 
properly marketed. The farmer with but 
ty to one hundred acres may keep a 
small but select herd of cows, grow good 
food crops, produce clean milk and find a 
good market for it. He may take advan- 
tage of every fundamental of successful 
dairy farming and conduct his business 
more economically and efficiently than 
would be possible if he were operating a 


— farm., 

n regions where land has a market value 
of less than $60 acre the capital in- 
vested in land o nct large enough to 
prohibit the use of a larger acreage to 
raise the feod for the cattle. In regions 
where the market value of land is $200 per 
acre and upward every acre must yield 
maximum crops. In other words the chief 
problem of the dairy farmer on cheap land 
is not that of raising crops. That is 
an easy matter. His ee lem is to grow as 
large crops as possible without increasin 
the cost of production per acre beyon 
the point of profit. This is a phase of crop 
production that is sure to receive more 


attention in our future farming. 
Experienced dairy farmers find it more 
—— on cheap land and with present 
igh prices for labor to keep from eighteen 
to twenty good cows on their fifty to 
one hun acre farms than to keep more 
cows and practice a more intensive system 
of crop growing. Unless a man has a 
special market for his milk and cream an 


intense system of soiling and silage a 


cannot be mde as profitableon cheap lan 
as a more extensive system which means 
less plowing, more acres of pasture and 
meadow lands, more topdressing with 
manures and, to some extent the use of 
more machinery. It also means keeping, 
not larger herds, but moderate sized herds 
of better cows. It means less outlay and, 
as the writer believes, larger net profit. 
On high priced land more intensive 
methods of crop growing and feeding must 
be practiced. It seldom pays the dairy 
farmer to utilize much of his high priced 
land for pasture. By getting his fields in 
condition to produce large crops of corn, 
alfalfa and clover and returning the man- 
ure to the land he can produce a vast 
quantity of roughage on a small area of 
land. Fertile, high priced land must be 
worked intensely to pay the interest 
charges, while cheap lands may be worked 
more extensively and more of the area 
devoted to pasture. 

The dairy farmer with a small farm 
may keep labor charges and losses down 
to a minimum and give his cows better 
care than the man who is operating a larger 
farm. He can raise a large amount of food 
for his cows on a small area of fertile land, 
but were he to farm a large area of high 
priced land and practice the same methods 
of crop growing and cow feeding the inter- 
est charges on the investment would pro- 








hibit making a satisfactory return on the | | 
In many parts of the corn- | | 


investment. 
belt land has reached such a high market 
value that it is almost impossible to make 
any branch of stock farming return a 
decent profit, after deducting interest, 
taxes, and operating charges. Dairy 
farmers the same as feeders of meat pro- 
ducing animals are feeling the effects of 
high priced land on the profits of their 
business. 

In England, Holland and Denmark high 


priced land is usually associated with | 
cheap labor, but in‘this country the cost of | | 


good labor has kept pace with the rise in 
the market value of land. With cheap 
land and high priced labor it undoubtedy 
pays better for one to work more land less 
intensively and allow the cows to gather 
some of their food supply. With high 
priced land and high priced labo 
ially where the interest charges on the land 


amount to from $8 to $12 per acre, one || 


must plan to use every acre to the best 
possible advantage. Such a system de- 
mands more labor, but the cost of the 
additional labor will amount to less than 
the interest charges on the larger acreage 
of land. 

The dairy farmer who is up against the 
ner of making a profit from a com- 
yination of high priced land and high 
priced labor will find the most profitable 
system of dairy farming one which will 
enable him to keep about as many cows as 
can be cared for and milked by himself 
and family and which can be fed from the 
crops grown on a small number of acres. 
The man on cheaper land has an advantage 
due to the fact that he can depend on 
yastures for summer feeding and grow 
; ood crops on which the labor charges are 
smaller. Many.dairy farmers on cheap 
land have the advantage of the increase in 
the value of their land thru the gaia in 
fertility due to the presence of the cattle 
on the farm.—W. M. K. 


WARM WATER FOR COWS 

During the winter months it is profit- 
able to warm the cows’ drinking water. 
Coal or wood burned in a heater are 
much cheaper fuels for warming the cow’s 
drinking water outside her body, than 
feeds at the present prices inside. If we 
use the latter method it will require one 
pound of corn to raise the water consumed 
in producing twenty-five pounds of milk 
from freezing to body temperature. Our 
cows should be pees more than 
twenty-five pounds of milk per day and 
it will require a proportionate increase in 
corn. The same money invested in coal 
would heat water for the entire herd. 

But economy in feed is not the only 
reason for supplying warm water to your 
milk a W .* my be af p Pearae 
ing up that, water in her , digestion 
is retarded, and digestion sad wg 
duction go hand in hand, Co uently 
there is a decrease in the returns for the 
day as well as an increase in cost. The 
animal’s natural instinct tells her that 
cold water is harmful and she drinks an 
insufficient amount for the largest results. 


r, espec- 





—C. G. 











We Assume the 
Responsibility 


WHEN you order a King System we # 
assume the responsibility of secur- 
| ing proper ventilation in our building. | 
Think of what this means| You are re- 
lieved of costly experiment— you are 
sureot results and you know beforehand 
exactly what the entire system will cost. | 
Frequently we have removed systems 
which cost considerably cre than the | 
King System which replaced them. No 
one guaranteed these systems,while each 
King System is guaranteed. (Proper re- | 
sults or the purchase 













order direct today. 


clean. Laste 
Price $1.00. if your dealer can’t supply you, 
National Products Company, 1008 Demmeree Bidg.,.St Past, Minn 





Polled Durhams 


(Hornless Shorthorns) 
Polled bulls of quality, Sree gee tat Cre 


High-class herd headed by 
the breed's greatest sires. I can piease you in a bull; s 
me, mentioning 


few females, too. I maintain a State 
Farming, or call at toe farm if you can. 


all stock tuberculin tested. 
JOHN H. JENNINGS, Streator, Illinois 





Writs vor ree cireular. 


M. T.PHULIPS, BOX 1015p POMEROY, PA. 


The Challenge Churn 


makes butter in 5 minutes. 
Satisfaction teed. Over 200,000 users. Free trial 
offer, Send for free illustrated catalog. Agents wanted. 


The Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. S, Canton, Ohio 
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ESSENTIALS TO DAIRY SUCCESS 

For best success in the dairy business 
one of the dairy breeds should be selected 
and followed, that the herd may become 
uniform, care being taken to get good 
cows with which to start. There is more 
difference in the cows of any breed than 
there is in the different breeds. 

A profit can only be expected from good 
cows, so better:start with five good cows 
than twenty poor onés. With five you 
will find satisfaction, less work and more 
profit. If you expect to raise the heifer 
calves for future use be sure they are not 
only sired by a registered bull, “but. that 
his pedigree for great production of milk 
and butter runs back for five or more 
generations on both sides. 

We cannot all see our way clear to 
begin with registered cows of high merit. 
Good grades can usually be bought cost- 
ing but little more than scrubs and by 
careful breeding a herd will soon be raised 
which will be both a pleasure and a profit. 

We cannot all be great judges of dairy 
cows but we can all use the means ad- 
vised by them in their final test. Weigh 
the milk and use the Babcock test. 

Many requirements go to make up the 
ideal dairy. A good barn well lighted 
and with proper ventilation, without 
drafts is essential. Care should be taken 
to stall the cows comfortably and to keep 
them clean with the least work. Some ob- 
ject to cement floors but with proper bed- 
ding there is nothing better and the 
beadin, 'd always be well provided 
for nc m»tter of what the floors are made, 
I think some system of water supply 
should be provided inside the barn so 
the cows can be kept in during cold, 
stormy weather. They should have salt 
at all times. The silo is a factor which 
you cannot afford to be without on the 
farm. Plenty of clover hay, better yet 
alfalfa, which I believe we all may have 
if the proper means are applied to raise 
it, is a necessity and a great saving in the 
grain bill. Study your business and your 
cows.—W. G. B. 


WHEN YOUTH LEADS THE WAY 


Continued from page 13 

stated before the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, “I am convinced that this plan if 
carried into effect, will act as a tremendous 
impetus to dairy farming in Illinois, It 
means, too, building upon a firm founda- 
tion. It is saving the lives of young calves; 
it will make practical dairy farmers out 
of these children who join the clubs to 
raise their own calves.” 

In Brighton actual results are already 
inevidence. When the bank began bring- 
ing in cattle the:e were only seventy-five 
Holsteins within a five-mile radius of the 
town, where now eizht hundred are giving 
their produce for Brighton's uplift. Thou- 
sands of dollars come in each month from 
St. Louis creameries to enrich the cow 
owners. Buyers are coming in to get 
good stock for they recognize the merit 
in Egyptian stuff. 

{nd the surrounding states are thank- 
ing Illinois, and L[llinois is thanking Egypt 
all Egypt is thanking the bankers and 
farmers, and they in turn, are thanking 

he children for leading them into in- 
creased wealth, better homes and farm- 
ing methods, and a greater prosperity. 


sAacu 


_ The length of the first milking period 
= as aa to do with developing future 1ONE | whether 

king periods. The heiler will get the 
hal it and succeeding lactations will be 
proportionately long. 









$75 TO $300 
A MONTH 








We teach you to handle any suto 
proposition. Students actually build cars 
from start to finish, getting factory training 
block-testing, 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Come to Detroit ~EARN 
The Automobile 
B Detroit trained men get preference. 
L and jobs intr, or ak what t means to 
| learn in the  bichigay te ato School. Fac- 
tories endorse our School, glad to tA our graduates 
(70 or offer them territory ‘eote® are nected overyebere as 
ir esmnen. 
al) Se Sei seTstec ast In boslase toe thonealven 

Get Better Job-or-Go In Business 

lighting and ignition systems in operation. Six- cylinder 
Lozier, eight-cylinder King used for road instruction, 4 
h iw Chalmers ‘'6-30°" chassis with 3400 ©. p. m. 
att Fy complete aR. pay — 2 cantons didi 1917 Detrotter-6 and an Overland. Just added 
Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate Delco System, used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin-6, 

from regular course. All leading types of starting, Have a 1917 Willys-Knight complete chassis. 

troit Is the Place to Learn — Start Any Time 
There are 44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 accessoryand The Michigan State Auto School is the only Auto — 
parts factories. rrostasete Weetingnoae, Autolite, BijuarSer- having this equipment. Auto factories need 















vice Stations. ied thousands of dollars’ worth of men constantly. School open all the year. You —s oy 
equipment and makes our electrical department unequaled. from 10 to 12 weeks. Enter classes any time, any 
Stadents get actual experience in handling all kinds of elec- classes daily: morning, afternoon, evening. There aes 


demand for Michigan State Auto School students. 
factories call for men 


trical auto equipment. We have just installed a Sprague Auto 
Dynamometer for block- for 


-testing purposes students’ use. 
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Detroit, the 
log, both absolutely free, or the > Industry,’’ 
better still, jump on the train, learn right. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, (70° uRd Maser. 
"803 Auto Bldg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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Plow and er 
with hYour Ford 


PULLFORD— 


Easily Attached to or Removed 
from the Car in 30 Minutes 


AKES a practical tractor out of a Ford—or most 
any othercar. Get low cost power. Noholes 
to drill. Attached with clamps to car frame. 

Does work of 3 or 4 horses. Pulls plows, harrows, 

drills, mowers, the binder, hay -—y road grader,etc., 

— our farm wa; anywhere that 3 or 4 horses 

teel wheels with roller bearings. Two pairs steel 

oiniena, allowing two epeede, , one for plo and one 

or hacling wagons. ultiplies usefulness of your car. 
o.b. Quincey, Ill. Write for circular. 
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Thousands In Use #¥ titan o 
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brand 





ick or thincream. Different fram 
Feary maryel and embodice all our latest large capacity machines. Bowl is a san- 
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Easy Monthly Payment on 
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FEEDING FOR THE FUTURE 


A Complement To Gooa Breeding 


HE dairy 
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Protects 





farmers fail to se- 





heifer that is 

well-born, 
well-fed and intelli- 
gently treated dur- 
ing her calfhood has 
an advantage over 
the heifer that has 
had a less favorable 
opportunity. One 
can breed into any 
herd of dairy cattle 
the tendency to con- 
vert, feed into milk. 
This being the case it is easy to under- 
stand that the man who does not support 
good breeding by generous feeding is 
making @ very serious mistake. Very few 
breeders will invest in breedingstock from 
a herd of cattle that have been starved for 


several generations; they prefer animals 
from a herd that has fed liberal 
rations of suitable feedstuffs. 


Do not understand me to say that be- 


cause a cow is thin or her calves fed light | vigo' 


rations they will not respond readily to 
better feed and intelligent care; but under- 
stand me to say, and I want to make it 
plain, that if you select animals from any 
breed of dairy cattle and half-feed them 
for several generations, they and their 
offspring, do not respond as readily to 
generous feeding as if they had 
treated in a more liberal and intelligent 
manner. In other words the man who has 
fed his cattle scant rations from year to 
year and from generation to generation 
has deteriorated, not only the flow of milk 
that they themselves produce, but he 
has deteriorated the possibility of their 
producing calves that will respond liber- 
ally to good care and generous rations. 
Every successful breeder of dairy cattle 
will admit that this is a sound position, 
and if it is a sound position it isamistaken 
notion that one should keep his cattle in a 
half-starved condition. 

One frequently hears dairy farmers say 
that cows are injured by overfeeding, and 
in some instances, perhaps, that is true; 
but where one heifer calf or cow is injured 
by overfeeding a properly balanced ration 
ten have been ruined by Tack of nutritious 
food. I know from experience and obser- 
vation that sometimes cows have been 
ruined by feeding an excess of rich protein 
feeds—ruined as breeders But these 
circymstances are rare, and if the men who 
had fed those cattle had fed them a proper 
amount of roughage and succulent feed in 
connection with the rich concentrates and 
given them proper treatment, the losses 
would have been very small. Dairy farm- 
ers who are decrying generous feeding | 
ought themselves to be encouraged to give | 
more feed to their cattle. I recognize the 
fact that there are two extremes to this 
question, but it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that there is greater danger in miserly 
feeding than in generous feeding. 

One of the mistakes dairy farmers some- 
times make in the care of the herd is over- 
stocking the pastures. This is the cause 
of the thin condition of many dairy herds, 
and the cause of the unthrift of the young 
stock. A good many dairy farmers will 
feed pretty well in the winter, and then in 
the spring turn out twice as many cattle 
on a pasture as it ought to maintain, with 
the result that when the summer is half 
gone and when the dry season comes, grass | 

3 very short, and before fall the cattle are 
thin in flesh and run down in vitality. 

During the summer and autumn months 
is the time when provision should be made 
to build up the cattle and send them into 















































cure profitable 
milk yields in the 
winter because 
they half feed 
their cows during 
the summer when 
they should have 
an abundant sup- 
ply of luxuriant 
grass. 
One may take a 
spring calf and 
‘ give it a good 

start and then turn it out on a barren 
ure and it will become stunted. A 





iberal system of feeding may start 
again and the calf may eventually op 
into a creditable dairy cow. But you take 


the calf and feed it under more favorable 
conditions it will make a better cow. If 
this is true, it ought to encourage dairy 
farmers to give their cows » generous 
rations, and keep the heifer calves in a 
igorous, growthy condition from calfhood 
to maturity. It is mistaken economy to 
try to save feed at the expense of the 
development of the cows we expect to use 
in our herds or sell for breeding purposes, 
Good feeding has made success pe pees 
for many breeders, and poor f g has 
wrecked many herds. One should emulate 
the success of those who are going to the 
and feed generously and intelligently. 
n no branch of stock breeding and feed- 
ing has the idea that feed could be made 
to produce function reached so great pop- 
ularity as in dairy farming. The farmer is 
now learning for himself that the instinct 
of his dairy bred cow has created a function 
which enables—yes, requires—her to 
make milk of the food that the beef bred 
animal puts into beef or growth. Under 
the old teaching his fields became short of 
suitable feeds because he bought so much 
of the feed for his cattle; under the new 
teaching, his fields are beginning to show 
the effects of better ti methods and 
shorter crop rotations. He is beginning 
to depend upon them as the source of his 
feed supply and as he begins to feed these 
home grown feeds and makes a closer 
study of his animals’ instincts and func- 
tions he finds that they are safer and 
cheaper than the rich protein feeds. 

Let no man think that the art of feeding 
has no place in the improvement of dairy 
cattle. The improved cattle impose 
greater tasks upon the feeder than he has 
ever dreamed of in the past. The food is 
the raw material; the animal fhe machine. 
The secret of success lies in so feeding that 
the raw material will produce a maximum 
of milk or growth and maintain the animal 
in perfect health and vigor. The skill is 
more than mechanical; it includesa knowl- 
edge of physiology; and it reaches its best 
estate only when supplemented with 
sympathy and a quick conception of con- 
ditions favorable to production and 
growth. To be successful good breeding 
must be supported by liberal feeding, but 
the former is the fundamental upon which 
the profits of good feeding depend.—W.K, 
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The average birth weights for calves of 
the main dairy breeds are .as follows: 
Brown Swiss 100 pounds, Holsteins 89, 
Ayrshires and dairy Shorthorns each 76, 
Guernseys 71 and Jerseys 55. Females are 
as a Tule about five pounds below the 
average and males about five pounds 
above. The Ayrshires show the least 
difference in birth weight between the 
sexes and Brown Swiss the greatest. 
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the stables in a strong, vigorous condition, 
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SUMMER FORAGE INSURANCE 

It is none too early for the dairyman to 
make plans to insure his summer forage. 
In fact, many progressive keepers of dairy 
cows attended to this matter last fall, or 
before, by the erection of a silo, but those 
who have not yet provided themselves 
with one of these buildings need to make 
special plans for the summer forage supply. 

It is not enough to set aside a specified 
acreage of pasture land for the dairy herd. | 
It may dry up on short notice, and gen- 
erally does, leaving the dairyman to suffer 
a decreased milk flow from his herd. Some 
form of summer feed insurance is neces- 
sary to provide feed in these times of 
drouth. It is a well settled fact that silage 


is the best substitute for pasture, and many | /ED.H.WITTE | 
men rely upon it, together with a little ED. H.WITTE 


hay, for the summer forage supply of their 
dairy herds. The man who has not yet 
provided a silo, however, needs to arrange 
for some soiling crops to supplement the 
pasture in dry periods. 

Unless the dairyman has made provision 
for them the preceding fall he will not be 
able to have several of the earliest soiling 
crops. In normal seasons rye may be had 
for pasturage from about the middle of 
April to the last of May, and before the 
end of this period the first cuttings of 
clover and alfalfa will be ready for use. If 
desired wheat may be used in the place of 
rye which, of course, also necessitates fall 
sowing. 

Where the primary purpose of soiling 
crops is to supplement pastures in time of | 
drouth, rye and wheat are not so import-| 
ant as when they are depended von en-} 
tirely for the early spring feed, sii.ce pas- 
tures are not ordinarily affected by drouth 
until after the first of June. By this time 
the first cuttings of alfalfa and clover, 
crops which are now found or should be 
found on every dairy farm, are available. 
To make the succession continuous the 
dairyman should sow some oats as early in 
the spring as the ground can be put into} 
shape which will become available for use 
about the middle of June. By making 
three sowings about ten days apart this 
crop may be had for use from three to four 
weeks. 

A common practice is to sow Canadian 
field peas with the oats, as the addition of 
the legume makes a more nearly balanced 
ration. An advantage of this mixture is 
that if more is sown than is needed, it can 
be made into excellent hay for either cattle 
or sheep. When peas and oats are sown 
together for soiling purposes it is advisable 
to use about one bushel of peas and one 
and one-half bushels of oats per acre. No 
one soiling crop is so important for the 
dairyman as peas and oats, for it comes at 
a time when there is much likelihood of 
drouth and it also bridges a period between 
the first cutting of clover and the second 
cutting of alfalfa. 

Immediately following peas and oats the | 
second cutting of alfalfa is generally avail- 
able. which will carry on the soiling crop 
succession until some early planted corn is 
ready, about the middle of July in normal 
years. Corn, of course, can be relied upon 
until frost comes if necessary. Thus it is 
seen that with the aid of rye, peas and 
oats, together with the crops that would 
normally be grown anyway, the dairyman 
can establish a very complete soiling| 
system. . In case he does not wish to use 
corn alone from the time it is first avail-| 
able until frost, soybeans, cowpeas and | 
millet may be used successfully. 
rarely will all of the crops mentioned be 
used in a single year, but out of the list 
given the dairyman can find certain ones 
that will help him in furnishing his sum- 
mer forage supply.—F. M. C. 
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PRICE 


Save You-$25 to $100 . 


Tmmediate Shipment 


N? one has ever equaled WITTE Engine qual- 
By tty at WITTE Direct-From-Factory prices. 
"\ No other exclusive manufacturer of engines, selling direct, has 
the equipment for making good engines that I have—no one 
will make you a better offer, or sell you a better engine a® 
my prices, or on my favorable terms—Cash, Deposit, € 
Payments; or No Money Down. 


WITTE ENGINES ~ 


Take Your Choice of 2 to 22 H-P.—Any Style—Kerosene or Gasoline 
Yearsahead in design and construction, Full-length bed makes absolutely 
solid Sane, So eae hanging out behind; vertical valves require no € 




























lubrication, no friction; semi-steel cylinders, full water cooled, 
no interior ing. Easy to operate, easy starting, and other exclusive features that 
make WI dred th ds used in every state. 


'E Engines high je. H a 
my for immediate sh Why wait 6 to 8 weeks for ‘any engine, 
when I can ship you a better one NOW---Today! 9 Days Guaranteed 5 years. 
rite or wire 12¢, I I handle your order. ED. H. WITTE, 


EF WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1614 Oakland Ave, * 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1614 Empire Bldg., 
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30 Days Free Trial 


monthly payments—and—rou keep the Genuine Belgian Melotte— 
So conerater with Ge pendertul, sel{-balancing bowl. The Melotte turns 60 
easily will run minutes after you stop cranking unless you apply brake, 
Write for catalog—it cxrplains ne jow—read our offer. — 
: ust ask for a 80-day free trial. 
Not a Cent in Advance Then we ship the Melotte. No sales- 
man calls to bother you. Use the machine in every way. After 30 days, send 
beck at our exrense if you wish. Or keep the great Siete on cur rock-bottom off 


Save$1525 Valuable Book 7 
No Duty Now CE Write today for “Profit- 


able Dairy ng’’ written 
The high tariff, which has here- 


by Professsors Benkendorf 
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tists. 88 pages: no * = een 
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The Imported Belgian Melotta Write Today {¥¢'!! slsosend the new 
now comes in free of all duty. of our free trial, no money down, easy pay~ 
Extra reduction now of $15.25, er. Write while this offcr laste. 


rock bottom before tng way price The Melotte Separator 
she compe price chareed in, Beigive “8. U. S. a 
Chis opportunity. Send for catalog. | 3523 &9th & California Ave., Chicago 




















Let Your Best Man or Boy 
Do the Milking this Y ear! 


The Hinman outfit will pay for itself 
and cost less than hired man and his board 


for six months. 


HINMAN MILKERS 


" Their low cost is due to simplicity. No Vacuum tank 
-no air pipe lines--no complicated pulsating IN 
mechanism—nothing to wear out. 
Ask for names of users in your territory. 

Write for Big Illustrated Catalog. 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. x,:42 g. Oneida, N.Y. MILER 


Service Dealers Everywhere. *"9 years’ success” 
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There is something of interest and value to every member 


of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
Read each department and read the advertisements. 
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BUILDING UP A DAIRY HERD 
From a herd of scrubs to a herd of high- 
grade Jersey milch cows and from failure 
to success in fifteen years is the record 
made by Holloway Brothers of Wisconsin. 
This change was male at a small expense 
by the simple expedient of buying pure- 
bred Jersey bulls and selecting the best 
offspring for breeding purposes. 
| I recently had occasion to notice this 
herd, which is just one example of what 
any farmer can do if he will only use 
similar methods. As I entered the barn 
and walked down in front of the cows, I 
was struck by their uniform color and 
type. Many of them would have required 
careful examination to detect the fact that 
they were nct  purebreds. Several 
heifers under three years of age gave prom- 
ise of 250 pound butterfat records, one 
little heifer having a record of nearly 100 
pounds butterfat in the first three months. 
Such individuals as this will make the 


t he red arn older cows look to their laurels in a year or 
two. 


Fifteen years ago the herd was made up 
of fifteen ordinary scrubs that barely paid 
.S 3-in-One Oil helps to keep their board, not to mention the labor bill 


things ju . : against them. About that time, however, 
gs just right and bright. Mr. Holloway, §r., decided to try to de- 


Rubbed on harness velop a good herd for the production of 
fancy butter for sale in the city of Kenosha. 


~ 
ti 3-in-One With this idea in mind, a purebred bull was 
i. purchased for use cn his scrub cows. 
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It isn’t a question of sentiment 
whether or not your cows are in the 


ink of condition—but it does make @ 
ig difference in your bank account. 
Since you are keeping cows for milk 
instead of for meat, better see to it 
that their milk-producing organs are 
kept working normally. 

At the first sign of decreasing milk- 
flow, look for the cause, Ten to one 
it is due to some trouble with the 
digestive or genital organs, and such 
disorders are best set richt by the use 
of Kow-Kure, a cow medicine backed 
by twenty years of success. Try Kow- 
Kure on your poor miikers and watch 
results, Huncreds of doubting cow 
owners have been convinced that this 
old remedy has no equal for the pre- 
vention and cure of Abortion, Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Milk Fever, 
Lost Appetite, Scouring, Bunches, etc. 

Buy Kow-Kure from bry feed 
dealer or druggist; 50c. and $1.00, 


Writ for our free treatise, 
“The Home Cow Doctor 















makes it soft, pliable and water- From then on, only purebred Jersey sires 
a proof. Stops rotting and breaking. have been bought. Only the best individ- 
ie? Applied to harness mountings, bits, uals have been kept for breeding stock 
et: spurs, steel and nickel parts of while the unprofitable animals have been 
a] vehicles, etc., 3-in-One prevents | culled out till now the owners possess a 
f ef] rust or tarnish and keeps them herd of thirty-five high-grade Jersey cows 
a looking like new. |of which they are justly proud.—O, L. H. 
4 On horses’ hoofs too, 3-in-One is -: SRUOTTET 
¥ a fine thing to use to overcome WHERE THE PROFITS BEGIN 
'o brittleness and to prevent cracking. Continued from page 86 
3-in-One lubricates all li-ht mech- | cost of producing and delivering a quart of 
: anisms perfectly. Good for tools. milk. But to this should be added at least 
$s ‘The only gun oil. Stops auto- | ly cent for contingencies, thus giving for 
* mobile spring squeaks. Makes | the final figure 10 cents per quart as & fair 
% Fords crank easier when used on | average for ordinary milk. Certainly you 
\ the commutator. can mention this cost to your customers, 
, FRIE—send for FREE sample of 3-in-One with complete confidence that thefacts will | 
Be and a booklet telling about its 79 labot-saving more than back you up. 
uses. Every farmer and every farmer's wis cording to careful estimates such as 
should have acopy of this book. Write for | Ac ho : B of . hi - blie : - 
both book and sample now, the above, you can see that the public are 
3.in-One is sold by all stores in bottles, 10¢, anythirg but being robbed when asked | 
‘ 2Scand 50c, In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. to pay 12 to 15 cents per quart for special, 
: : , sles :: 15 to 22 cents per quart for | 
, Three-in-One Oil Company f jclean milk; 15 to 2 its per quart for | 
certified milk; and 25 cents per pint for | 


© 42EX1t1 Broadway, New York special bottled, hermetically sealed milk. 

, Instead of complaining at present prices, 
the public should be grateful that they 
are no higher; and in fact, complaints 
would generally be withdrawn were the 


BRAVE THE WIND real facts of the situation more fully 
known. 
AND STORM Of course it may be going too far to say 
ie in the best wet that every farmer who delivers a quart of 
Q milk at less than 9% cents suffers an actual 
Peg pp weather togs 


° d |}money loss. But it positively can be 
ever invente | stated that at any such figure he fails to 


ret a fair minimum return for his care and 
the FISH BRAND cher He is putting up with a lower profit 
than any of the people he sells to would be 

REFLEX SLICKER | content with in their own business. 
ni Supposing you have made this state- 
/ ment and some customer replies, “Well, 
(PATENTED) 350 if farmers generally aren’t pittibes even 
/ 9 cost for their milk, how can they keep on 

and oa 
by PR 4 doing business 
OTECTOR HAT 85 The answer is, ““They can’t!” 

v5 Dealers everywhere |} You can quote the experience of Massa- 
if’ re) 80 th |chusetts. For 1906 there were assessed 
“,, ur _ year. | 181,118 cows; in 1913, 151,276 cows; thus 
ay A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTO showing for this seven-year period a loss 
Hi bx / 2 of almost 30,000 cows. Consumers all 
over the country should be told such facts 
as this and made to see the danger of 
stinginess in paying a fair price for milk. 
It simply means that farmers will get 


Tt pays to answer the guaranteed | disgusted and quit the business as un- 
advertisements in Successful Farming profitable, and eventually consumers will 




































tHE INDIANA SILO 

Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

lf you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren- 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save moncy by 

contracting for your silo 
now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

Let us send you our proposition—to con. 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We atill have openings for a limit. 
ed number of farmer agents. 

INDIANA SILO Co, 

515 Union Building, ANLCERSON. INDIANA 
516 Exchame Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
515 Indiana Building DES MOINES, IOWA 
515 Live Stuck Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH. TEXAS 
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4 
A 
hels 
'Dushels 
With one set of Letz 
Plates. Saving in cost of plates 
soon pays fora LetzGrinder. Self-sharpen- 
ing, sil j self-aligning, The grinder 
that will grind all grain and = crops fine as 
ia one grinding—even corn with husks, alfal- 
fa and oat hulls. Make your own combination atock 
foods and save 60 per cent in feeding rou; ge. 10 
days free triat—you be the judge. Feed free. 
LET2 MPG.CO,. 201 East St., Crown Point, Ind. 














find themselves in all kinds of trouble such | 
us Massachusetts has shown within recent 
years. 

Another objection you may run into 
when preaching fair prices is, “Why 
don’t you farmers keep better stock and so | 
get higher yields of milk?” 

Just ask if they ever stopped to consider 
the cost of this extra, gilt-edge stock which 
they are recommending in this offhand 
way. Thomas W. Lawson is reported to! 
have sold Flying Fox for $7,500. Noble 
of Oaklands was reported sold for $15,000. 
Mr. Fields, of Brockton, Massachusetts, 
owner of Deutchland Farms, is reported to 
have paid $35,000 for King Segis Pontiac 
Konigen. At a recent sale 5p emr 
Dairymaid is reported to have brought 
$6,150 said to be the highest price ever, 
paid fora cow. A few qubtations such as 
this will make your customers realize that 
only fancy farmers can afford to pay fancy 
rices. Figure out what would have to 
be the price of milk to pay the interest on 
a $6,000 cow! Would your customers be 
willing to foot the bill? 

There’s another reason, too, why this 
offhand advice of the public to buy high- 

priced stock is not practical. State in- 
spectors can condemn any animal showing 
signs of having tuberculosis—and $40 is 
often the maximum’ compensation allowed 
by law. Forty dollars don’t go a long way 
to paying for a $10,000 bull! 

he publicshould be reminded that they 
were the ones who insisted on having in- 
spection laws obliging the farmer to pro- 
duce milk under clean conditions and sell 
it pure. There are inspectors to inspect 
the cows, inspectors to inspect the barns, 
inspectors to inspect the milk to see that 
it is not only pure, but analyzes a min- 
imum percent solids. 

What ought to be now is another kind of 
inspector to inspect how costs increase and 
see that the farmer gets a sufficient price 
to show a minimum percent profit. 

The farmer is the last to object to im- 
proved conditions or begrudge the care 
taken to get pure, clean milk. He realizes 
better than anybody else that this extra 
cost is money spent wisely and well. 
What he does object to is that the whole 
increase should come out of his own pocket 
when the public is the party who de- 
manded the improvement and is getting 
the principal benefit. 

This is such absolutely sound business 
that your customers can’t help but see the 
point when it is shown to them. But you 
do have to show them. Otherwise, there’s 
all this rumpus and excitement over milk 
prices 
they get. 
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Then they will “see” your prices. 





RATE OF GROWTH IN CALVES 


How fast should my calves grow? is a 
puzzling question even to grey heads in | 
the ealf raising business. This will depend | 
0 a large extent on the kind of ration fed, 
but in order for any ration to be considered 
i definite success the calves should show 
i gain of at least a pound each day for the 
first six months. Many ordinary dairy- 
men are getting a pound and a half gain 
daily. 

In height these same calves should in- 
crease from one and one-half to two inches 
per month for the first half year. The 
eight and weight have a definite relation 
or average sized calves during this first 
eriod. After six months this relation 
vradually changes and the weight out- 
trips the height. At one month of age 

normal calf of any breed weighs, approx- 
mately, three pounds for each inch in 
eight but at the end of the six months 
riod the weight has increased to six and 

ne-half pounds for each inch in height. | 
rom that time on there is a continued 
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A ~ 2 06 apres e a 
Cer this Valuable 
aa Reference 
: <\ fii on MODERN: 
Sh | BARN: 
S wee F : Z t : err: 
WF Wars GUL DING: 
eid FZ y 
0 g ws We want to show you how com- 
, a plete and convenient,roomy and 
: oa Om” labor saving, warm and yet well 
A } er ventilated, a moderate priced 
nstias fy Book Today. Louden planned barn can be. 
A .»,.#0uden Barn Plans 
5] ccebateaiatg’eecicltam Lyon expect to bl or remade 


and the more they talk, the worse | Over a 
The only thing that will bring | million 


people to their senses is to see your costs. | Sharples 
users! 


The Sharples Separator Co., 


not acatalog. Its mission isto help 
you build the best possible barn at 
a minimum cost. It contains the 
best of the building ideas gathered 
by The Louden Machinery Co. 


full of information we have paid 
thousands of dollars to obtain. 81 
illustrations of barns and other 
farm buildings, with estimated cost 
ofeach. It is free to you if you'll 

















“] in fifty years of barn buildingand ask for it. Don't wait till 
\j barn equipping experience, ready to bui!d; get it now. 
él is went Lange Wel lete b | +: 
A' rep mpiete barn plan service, from the drawing of 
* preliminary sketches, which costs i 
« plete working drawi ak con — F od —— eAeppecetin mad 
a small fce is che We will gladly furnish 
further information aboutthis valuable service, 
Remember also, that a barn is no better than 
pay stert in the right direction ite 
my Barn Equipment. t's free, S 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY Co., 
‘ABLISHED 1867) erred IAI Y 
2704 Court St, FAIRFIELD, OWA. —— 
=s SS 
















SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
OFT IN ET TON TS re) 2 


Skims clean regardless of whether 
you turn it fast or slow. 19 out of 20 
people turn too slow most of the time 
—and they lose cream, if they use any 
other separator but Sharples. 
—the only separator that skims clean at widely- 
varying speeds 
the only separator that delivers cream of un- 
changing thickness—ail speeds 
the only separator you can turn faster and finish 
skimming quicker 
the only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—no discs, easiest to clean 
-the only separator with knee-low supply tank 
_and a once-a-month oiling system. 
Write today for catalog to Dept. 8. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milk id Gasoli: i 
CHICAGO” “SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 





Branches: TORONTO 





idening in the relation of weight to 
height until maturity. 





The farmer who neglects 
loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. 


to read the advertisements in Successful Farming 
Do it now. 
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EXCLUDING SPRING FEVER 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


O season of the year 
offers greater problems 
to the feeder of dairy ”))/ 


cows than does spring. Some- f 
thing not essentially different WG 
from “spring fever’ affects ‘\ 


cows at this time with the re- 
sult that, unless it is checked 
by wise management on the 
part of the feeder, the cow Nig 
works about as the average 
human feels like working—at 


moisten the mixture. Proper 
attention to numerous details 

in the management of the 

: herd will also have a tendency 
toward keeping production up 

‘-g to normal. Spring is always 

“| @ time of sudden changes in 
the weather, and so far as pos- 
sible the herd should not be 
i allowed to feel the severe 
= fluctuations of the season. 
This is not to say that the herd 








ubout fifty percent efficiency 
he cow really has more excuse 
for getting spring fever than does the 
human. She has been confined all winter, 
ind at best her food does not satisfy her as 
does Nature’s great dairy feed, green 
pasture. Instead of silage, clover and 
ilfalfa and other very palatable feeds, she 
often gets an unvarying ration of a mix- 
ture of dry feeds which, together with her 
ilmost unbroken confinement, give her 
good reason for longing as springtime 
upproaches for succulent pasturage. 

in the face of these conditions it should 
be the aim of the feeder to keep the cow as 
contented as possible thru judicious 
feeding and management. At this time he 
can aflord to make some changes in the 
method of feeding that would ordinarily 
too expensive for regular 
use, for it is worth a good deal not to have 
cows slump in production, as frequently 
happens in the early months of the year 
Once cows have gone on a slump, every 
feeder knows that it is seldom possible to 
bring them back to their normal produc- 
tion. Also, cows that have slumped do not 
flush up when grass comes to the same 
extent that cows do which have held up 
their milk flow steadily 

One of the best ways to keep milk cows 
contented with their ration 1s to give as 
much variety as possible. 
rule to follow all thru the winter feeding 
period, but pays especially well in warding 
off the spring slump. The addition of a 
new grain or feed, especially if it is a very 
palatable one » cow’s interest 
in her ration ‘and thus stimuls ates greater 
productiveness. If all of a farmer’s alfalfa 
or clover is not of high quality he should 
endeavor to keep some of the choicest of 
it for use in the spring, as it will serve as a 
tonic after the poorer quality of hay fed 
during the winter. 

If a palatable feed that is new to the 
herd can be introduced into the ration for | 
a few weeks, even tho it is too expensive 
for continued use, it may prove profitable 
in putting an edge on the cows’ appetites 
While sudden changes in dairy rations are 
usually to be avoided, they are often 
justified when used to arouse a dull appe- 
tite. Even a radical change may be jus- 
tified at such times. 

Frequently there is something in the 
cow’s ration of which she is particularly 
fond, and the allowance of this can be 
increased te mporarily with good results 
The addition of an extra amount of salt 
ften has a stimulating effect, especially 
by the feeding of a small amount of it each 
day when the cows have been in the habit 


ne considered 


increases the 


of getting it only every other day or twice 
a week, 

\ slight change in the method of feeding 
is also often advisable Most farmers do 


not feed the grain ration at the same time 
the roughage is given, and for them it 
I ight be of ivantage to feed the grain on 
iweorhay. This can be done 
particularly well if the hay has been run 
thrua cutter. Foran animal that has not 
een accustomed to such a ration, nothing 
3 more likely to sharpen her appetite than 
. mess of bright alfalfa, chopped finely, 
iixed with her grain ration and over 


top of the sil 


h is poured enough warm water to by giving it less work to do. 


which is 


This is a good 


should be kept stabled con- 
tinuously until it may safely 
be turned to pasture. As the days become 
warmer it is a mistake not to allow the 
cows a few hours’ freedom in the barnyard 
lot on warm sunny days, as well as to leave 
them to suffer from exposure in cold 
stormy weather. 

It is safer to leave the tank heater in 
place for a while longer, too. After the 
first of March there will probably be very 
little use for it for a few months, but its 
occasional use when needed until all 
danger of freezing weather is past may 
prove profitable in the avoidance of a 
single case of indigestion or impaction. 
While cows should always be bedded deep- 
ly it is especially worth while to use plenty 
of bedding in the spring, to induce the 
cows to lie down as much as possible. To 
some extent, at least, this prevents them 
from becoming restless for pasture condi- 
tions, and the energy they would other- 
wise use in standing and nervously twist- 
ing about will be used for milk production. 
PUTTING A TRACTOR TO WORK 

Continued from page 14 
care to do, and at the same time do it 
with much less trouble than by the usual 
method. 

As I indicated in the first part of this 
article, there are farmers who do not buy 
tractors to take the place of some of their 
horses, but to furnish additional power that 
they need badly. I recently asked a 
Vermillion county, Indiana, farmer how 
many horses his tractor displaced. He 
replied by saying that it really displaced 
no horses at all for him. He said that he 
did not buy it with that purpose in view, 
but to take the place of those animals he 
did not have and which he seriously needed 
for the short, heavy season of spring plow- 
ing and fitting the ground. While fe feels 
that the tractor is indispensable for plow- 
|ing, he says it has more than proven its 
| worth in preparing the ground for seeding. 

Statements such as these from the 
owners of farm tractors indicate that the 
farmer can succeed in finding plenty of uses 
for an engine once he gets it, and indeed 
he does. The fact remains, however, that 
to put the tractor to the greatest number 
of profitable uses requires considerable 

and planning of all farming opera- 
tions. The management and application 
of mechanical power is a more complex 
problem than is the case with animal 
power. 








study 


Having been one myself, I know that | 


there is a tendency on the part of a great | 
many farmers to want to save as much 
wear and tear as possible on an expensive 
machine. And instead of getting all the | 
work they can out of it, they seem to | 
think it should be used only when absol- 








utely necessary. The underlying thought 
is to make it serve their needs as long as it 
will. It is not good economy, neither is it 
good management. Our authorities on 


|farm management tell us that to get 


maximum returns from an investment in 
farm machinery equipment, we must get 


| the maximum amount of work out of it. 


It follows then that nothing is gained, in 
attempting to increase the life of a tractor | 
The aim 
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Why pay painters good 
money to paint your barns 
with shoddy barn paints 
when a few cents more per 
gallon will buy the reliable 


STANDARD 
Barn Paint 


A real linseed oil paint that 
really preserves the wood and 
keeps its color for years. 


For Concrete 3,2 Coating The god 


best paint for concrete ‘silos an B.. 
structures. Write today for color cards 
name of nearby dealer. 








Get Rid of the 


**Boarders’’ 


Do you keep cows or do they 
keep you? Do you know 
which are earning a profitand 
which are merely paying their 
board? One community increased the average 
oe profit per cow 129% in a few years by testing. 
Cows from larly tested herds sell for more 
money and epdothereiieden, Knowing beats 
guessingin dairy work. Get our free book! 
“What is Accomplished by Testing Cows” an 
learn how to build up your herd from animals of 
known production. Every farmer should read 
this It’s free. Senda postal today. 


The American JerseyCattleClub 
329 West 234 St. New York City 




















Goothye ag squeaky windmi!]bear- 
ings, which most always insist on be- 

f— tolled when hardest to get to them— 

in cold, frosty wheather! ings willrun for years 
without oi or greasing if you 


Use “‘Bound Brook” Bushings 


Best for gasoline engines and otherma- jj 


Yousave ee = oil bills 
fos ti eir trifling cost. 
Get wee Peabo ““Light teas Slip- 











GET RUNNING WATER— 


in barns, dwelling, everywhere—the labor 
| and time-saving yet Way. No over- 
| PM head tanks to freeze, no long hours 
spent wateri stock, no useless 
PS drudgery on head pumps. The 
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Ete THE D DEMING Co., 
FREE SEARCH 
“How toObtaina Patent and What to Invent.”" Patents 


alem, Ohio 
and Certificate of Pat- 
secured through Credit System. TALBERT & PARKER, 


PATENTS ezte.sta8 
entability. Free Book, 
| Patent Lawyers, 4297 Warder Bidg., Washingtea, D.C. 





















should be to put it to work—+to all kinds 


of work for which it is suited. It will 


never earn anything while standing idle. | 
The man who is thinking of buying a 


tractor, will not be able at first to figure 
out all the different tasks for which it will 
be adapted. But after he once gets it, he 
will find many uses which never occurred 
to him before. 

Farm work to which the tractor can be 
put is divided into two general classes: 
(1) Tractive or field operations, and 
(2) belt or stationary operations. 

Under the classification of field work 
tractors are now being used for haulin 

lows; disc, smoothing and spelen tdi 

arrows; land rollers, packers, crushers 
and levelers; drills and seeders; planters 
and listers; cultivators; straw, manure and 
lime spreaders; hay tools such as mowers, 
rakes, tedders, wagons and loaders; grain 
and corn binders, and corn pickers; grain 
headers and combined harvesters and 
threshers; potato diggers, and many others 
of less im gon ~~ Caster a also 
very largely used for hauling produce, 
supplies, etc., and for building and main- 
taining roads. 

Under the heading of stationary or belt- 
power operations the tractor can be put to 
quite a variety of work, such as driving 
feed mills or grinders; fodder and silage 
cutters; corn shellers; corn huskers and 
shredders; grain separators and clover 
hullers; and bean threshers; balin 

TESSES ; Time pulverizers; sawmills an 
uzz saws; pumping—these are the most 
common stationary operations. 

With such a list of uses before him the 
average owner will have little difficulty in 
finding plenty of work for his tractor— 
work which it will do quicker, easier cheap- 


er and better than horses. And, further-| 


more, he should be able to keep it busy a 
considerable part of the time during the 
season of field work. 


GOOD ere CALF FEED- 
I 


One of our farmer friends has a very 
unique way of feeding calves. In one 
corner of the pen a set of miniature 
stanchions are built. When feeding time 
comes the buckets of milk are set in the 
trough, built in front of the stanchions, 
and high enough on the front side so the 
pails cannot be butted out. The calves 
come to drink and are locked in. 

This plan has several marked advan- 
tages. You have all had the experience of 
trying to hold a couple of pails while the 
calves push in opposite directions try- 
ing to get the last drop, and the other 
enltie meanwhile are butting in or sucking 
your coat tail. With Mr. Thompson’s 
method they all drink at once and you 
stand back and watch. 

Coming twice a day into the stanchions 
to drink and standing there some time 
makes the calves more tame and docile. | 
Then, there is no trouble later with the 
heifers when it comes time to put them in 
and break them to milk. 5 

But most important of all is the effect on 
the health of the calves. Mr. Thompson 
keeps them locked in the stanchions for 

or three quarters of an hour after 
drinking and the inclination to suck each 


| 
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There IS A Kerosene Tractor 
Itis Mogul 8-16 


{n order to remove the last shadow of doubt about the 
ability of Mogul 8-16 to operate successfully on kerosene, 
we now put into our warranty a guarantee that Mogul 
8-16 will do good, serviceable work at all loads, oper- 
| ating on common coal oil. 





That is our answer to critics and doubters—a signed 
guarantee to purchasers of Mogul 8-16. You can now 
buy a tractor built to operate on kerosene, that does 
operate successfully on kerosene, and that is guaranteed 
to do good, serviceable work on your farm, using kero- 
sene for fuel. 


Now it is up to you. Buy a guaranteed Mogul kerosene . 
tractor and you get a machine that will do your work x 
for about half the fuel cost of a gasoline tractor of the 4 
same power, and that will work faithfully for you 
through the rush seasons when you need reserve power. 


Will you ped pers us your name and address, so that we can tell 
you in full detail why we can guarantee the kerosene burning fea- 


sos 





ture of Mogul tractors. A post card to the address below will do. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO : : : P : : + : : : USA 








Winners! Do You Want to Join 


Yes—you get the Uni-Lite without paying a penny for it. 
But that’s notall! I want to help you join my army of men 
who are “coining money” without doing much of anything 
except calling on their fellow townspeople and talking 
re to them. I want you to send me your name 
‘ and address on a post card so I will know where to mail 
' complete information telling howtoget Acorn Uni-Lite free, 








others ears is gone. This lessens the dan- 
ger of spending disease and keeps the 
yo rs in a cleaner and thier 
condition.—C, A. G. 


The price of cheese seldom varies to 
the consumer. This is not reasonable, 
and it would not be that way save for 
the effort of the retailers to maintain a 
fixed price both summer and winter. 
What the consumer objects to is paying 
a winter price right on thru the summer. 
Regardless of supply or cheapness of 
cream, go to any grocery store and the 
price of cheese is invariably twenty-five 
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The farmer who neglects to read the advertisements in Successful Farmin, 











cents. 





loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. Read it now. 
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Conditions Point Toward Big Profits In Poultry 





By C. A. GOSS 
O you believe in ; ee other t of poultry as 
“signs?’”’ Most well as chickens are prov- 
of us claim we do ing popular. An Idaho 
not but we are mighty My housewife says- “ 
: hatched 135 turkeys and 


pleased when they are 
Eeistng favorably. 
7 


hether you do or do — 


not, what do you think 
of the fact that egg 





prices are higher today “S 
than ever before and are a 

rapidly going higher? - 

Does that not have a === 





favorable aspect for 

those who have hens? 

What do you think when you learn that there is a much greater 
demand for poultry products than there is supply, and that 
demand is increasing every day? A recent government report 
shows the exports, due to war conditions, to be much greater 
than in former years while the supply to meet that demand is 
much less. Does this mean anything to you as a poultry 
breeder? Together with the fact that the demand is greater, the 
supply less, and eggs higher than ever before, does the additional 
fact that large numbers of poultry owners have sold great 
numbers of their hens to reduce the winter’s feed bill add any 
further significance to the situation? Due to the high prices for 
feed the number of egg producers is probably less this spring than 
it has been for many years. 

To me these are favorable signs for the farm which has or 
can obtain the basis for a good flock. Fortune indicates that 
this is a time to keep more fowls rather than less. Even if feed 
is higher now, prospects are that we will have an abundant 
supply by the time our chicks get ready for it, and poultry 
wrofits are showing bigger than ever before. Young chicks, 
hatched early, and cared for well will mean a good egg supply 
next winter, and we have no reason to suspect that profits will 
not be as great then as now. 

Poultry money turns itself into many profitable channels in 
these days of high cost of living. Listen to these recent reports 
for the past year and see if they are not worth the effort. 

“Nine in the family, and no store bill,” is the tribute paid 
by one Missouri farmer to his wife’s poultry management. For 
several years with the income from her flock this woman has 
proved herself a real helpmate. 

The flock included 435 brown leghorns and about three dozen 
old Plymouth rock hens used for mothers. They had the run of 
a 280 acre farm, receiving about the same care as the average 
farm flock. They ate with the stock and were barred only from 
corncrib and garden, Ovystershell grit was kept before them, 
and they had access to untied water. All eggs were sold to 
local stores at the current market price which averaged 16 cents 
per dozen. The total income from eggs was $387.64 and from 
young broilers $51.39 bringing the total chicken money for the 
year up to $439.03. No account was kept of eggs used and no 
attempt was made to feed for winter production. 

One subscriber maintains that the farm flock is a “mortgage 
lifter” and her experience backs the statement. Mother of a 
family of nine children and with the cares of a large household 
she is able to report the following as the results of her individual 
efforts. 

“T had 594 white leghorns and sold 62,160 eggs for $1132.69. 
Besides these, 2750 eggs were incubated, and no record was 
kept of those used on the table. Chickens sold brought $194.66. 
With this money I paid $1217.09 on the farm mortgage and 
taxes, and invested $95 in the construction of a new brooder 


room. 

Notice in the following report for 1916 how the egg yield 
held up during the winter months and how by a little care the 
individual production can be increased. This West Virginia 
poultrywoman kept only fifty hens but they averaged 136 eggs 
each and did their own hatching and brooding. 

January, 37 doz.; February, 65; March, 73; April, 73; May, 
66; June, 54; July, 44; August, 30; September, 25; October, 25; 
November, 38; December, 36; total, 566 doz. 

These brought $97.21; chickens sold amounted to $7.55 and 
increase in flock $18.75, making a total of $123.51. 

She adds, “Our home market is very poor excepting two or 
three months each year. All chickens raised this year were 
purebred Rhode Island Reds. All my grade hens will be dis- 
posed of next season. 

“My hens have free range during summer, and a stream of 
clear, sparkling water flows thru the poultry yard. I have a 

ood roomy house with open front. The floor is kept well 
ittered. The feed consists of whole corn, wheat and butter- 
milk, Ovystershell, gravel and wheat bran, as well as green feed 
are kept before them. 

“As | am preparing to use an incubator and brooder, I hope 
to have a much better record for 1917.” From the reports 


raised 100. Of this num- 
ber I sold all but %7. 
Raised also 20 and 





A Y 40 ducks ,and sold all but 
four geese which I kept 
for stock. My poultry 

~ check this November 
: a SS was $215. I bought a 





$48 davenport and the 
rest went to purchase 
hay. I use my hens to hatch turkey and goose eggs so do not 
raise many chickens, but will have about two dozen young roost- 
ers this New Year’s to sell. Turkeys and geese are very easy to 
raise after the first two or three weeks of good care. I want to 
raise twice as many this coming year and if the prices are as good 
as they were this fall, I will build an addition to the house with 
the profits.” 

Other people as well as farmers are heeding the “‘signs’’ of the 
poultry game and are making it a valuable sideline. A butter- 
maker in one Iowa town, is making poultry a source of both 

rofit and pleasure on three acres of land. Altho busy long 
“ every day at his trade he figured this way: “Every day 
I come into contact with a large number of farmers who would 
sell me chicken feed cheaper than I can buy it from the feed 
dealers. Every day I waste much buttermilk in the creamery 
which would make excellent chicken feed.” 

In the spring of 1914 the venture was started with a flock of 
twelve white leghorns. At that time the “farm” consisted of 
a single city lot. By the time the hatchings had been completed 
in the spring of 1915 it was found that the place was much too 
small. It was then that necessity demanded a larger “farm” 
and he rented a house and three acres on the outskirts of the city. 

The flock has indeed proved a source of profit. On January 
Ist, 1917, the numbers totaled 225 hens and pullets, and 25 
cockerels. This number by no means represents ail the chickens 
that have been raised during the three years the farm has bc 4 
in existence. During the spring of 1916, 725 baby chicks we-. 
sold to other poultrymen. A total of 1100 chicks were sold dur- 
ing the seasons 1915 and 1916. 

In addition to the sale of baby chicks there was the demand 
for setting eggs to be supplied. Since the beginning of operation 
2900 setting eggs have been sold. Eggs are sold on the market 
during the winter months when it is possible to obtain the very 
best prices, 

All the cockerels that are of desirable conformation are sold 
for breeding purposes. The average price received for these 
cockerels is in the neighborhood of $2.50 each. A few of the 
earliest chickens are sold on the market early in the spring when 
prices are exceptionally high. 

ing the year 1916 a profit of $206 was realized on an aver- 
age of 175 hens, each hen returning more than a dollar above 
feed costs. 

Corn and wheat are purchased directly from the farmers and 
form the bulk of the feed. Bran and middlings are fed as a 
supplementary feed and an mash is fed at regular intervals. 
During the growing quan: Oe young chickens are allowed a 
liberal amount of buttermilk. 

By close adherence to the above practices it has been found 
possible to realize a profit even when all the feed for the 
chickens is pure . Farmers have the feed already on the 
farm, in fact much would be used by the poultry which would 
have no other value. Where butter is made on the farm most 
of it would be during the spring when the young chicks are the 
right age to grow rapidly upon the buttermilk. If cream is sold 
to the creamery the skimmilk serves equally as well as butter- 
milk for poultry feed. This buttermaker made a big profit and 
bought his feed; with feed already on the farm and more ideal 
conditions for range, the farmer should find it a much surer and 
bigger revenue. 

The hen is the scavenger of the farm. She aunts out the 
worms and insects threatening to crops and turns them 
into products of real worth on the market. She cleans up the 
waste garbage which by its rapid decay makes a place for 
bacterial growth and of disease. The hen is a vital 
factor in keeping the farm home a clean and healthy place to 
live, thus aie a profit unable to be estimated in dollars and 
cents. 

If we are now in the ehicken business we have probably al- 
ready planned for a bigger and better flock this year, if we are 
not we surely cannot mistake the “signs’’ and will invest in a 
small flock so we may share im the profits which are sure to be 
in store for the poultry raiser. 
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| Will Give You This Gun 








Hopkins & Allen Automatic Ejec- 
tor Guns—One For You—Act Now 


Single barrel, cannon breech, automatic ejector, take-down 
pattern. Barrel made from fine, decarbonized, rolled steel, carefully 
choke bored by improved method which insures superior shooting qualities. 
Compensation locking bolt. Coiled springs, case hardened frame. Patent snap 


fore-end. Low rebounding hammer. Walnut, pistol rip stock. Rubber butt-plate. 12 
guage, blued-steel, 30-inch barrel, Will shoot any 12-guage shell. is gun is splendidly finished and parts 
are interchangeable. Gun can be quickly taken down in two pieces. Weight six and three-fourths pounds, 


Shot Gun Famine—Supply Limite 


We have purchased for spot cash all the available stock of ingle guns of Hopkins & Allen Factory. We 
t only a few hundred guns and could have sold those that we purchased at a long profit the next 


the guns among our frien 


were able to 


day after we bought them. But we bought them for our friends and would rather distribute 
who want to earn them than to resell the guns even at a handsome prefit. 

To fill war orders, most American manufacturers of medium priced guns have either discontinued making those lines 
entirely or else have greatly reduced their output. 
and advancing: 


As a result there has been a big increase in the retail price of shotguns 


With several exceptions, all the American manufacturers formerly making a line 
of popular priced double and single guns, have so). out their plants for the manu- 
facture of military arms. 

In the near future it is not going to be a case of price at all on guns of 
popular price grades; it is sim: wotag to See famine; there is no ot 
way out of it, and can be that bo claglo and deuble gune will 
be anywhere from $3.00 to $5.00 higher. Write us today to save a gun for you. 


It is A Perfect Gun for Ducks, Rabbits, Etc. 

For game of all kinds this gun is unexcelled. You can have no end of with it on 
a day’s outing, or on alonger camping or hunting expedition. I have made ha; hundreds of 
boys, men and y men; and you are gure to be delighted with this beautifu 
hard yom ly! live man and boy wants a good shot-gun. Remember this is a 
genuine Hopkins & Alle ot Gun, guaranteed in every way to be absolutely reliable 
and an accurate shooter. 


Send no Money, Just Your Nameand Address 
on @ post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my grand plan by which you can easily 
obtain this splendid shot-gun and at same time get other csirabte presents. Send me 
your name and address today. You'll hear from me by return mail, 


E. T. MEREDITH, ‘U5ii* Des Moines, lowa 
































































Just The Rifle You Need 


For Hunting and Trapping 


The action of this Hamilton Rifle is the familiar hammer type with automatic You Can 
extractor which releases the shell when the barrel is ‘‘broken-down.” When 
the shell is inserted and the barrel closed, the thumb piece is thrown to the Have Lots 
right and securely locks the barrel, and at the same time brings the firing 
pin into alignment with the hammer. A solid breech block makes the of Fun 


action absolutely safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. 
The barrel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, and 
has a built-up steel jacket, making it unsurpassed in 
strength, durability and accuracy. It is absolutely 
guaranted by the manufacturer to be perfect in 
all parts. This splendid rifle is chambered for 
22 caliber, long or short rim fire cartr'dges 
and is 30 tnches long over all. Barrel is 
tapered and is 16 inches long. Sights: 
rear, open and anjustable; front knife 
sight. Weight is 234 pounds. 
The stock is nicely carved 
out of solid walnut 
beautifully stained 
and varnished. 


These Rifles 
are beautifull 
finished and are 
powerful and ac- 
curate shooters, 
They are fully 
guaranteed in every re- 
spect. For game and target 
practice they are excellent. 
You can have a splendid time 
with one of them out in the woods, 
hunting for game or at target practice 
with your friends. 


Rifle Easily Earned 
Write me today asking for discription of these 
fine rifles and for detailes of my splendid new plan 
by which you can earn one of these valuable rifles 
in a few hours. Simply drop a postcard or letter ask- 
ingabout therifle. Be sure tosay “Hamilton Rifle’ because 
I also offer Air Rifles. I know you will be pleased with my 
easy plan for you to get arifle. We want you to be the 
first in your neighborhood to get one of these rifles. Thou- 
sands of boys have earned rifles by my splendid plan. 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., 18 Success Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 
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HATCHING EGG PRODUCERS 


By J. W. ALMY 


HERE are 

three periods 

or seasons in 
a year to have 
chicks mature 80 as 
to be profitable egg 
producers. Set 
eggs in the last 
days of February 
to the last of March 
so you will have 
March and April chicks. These, say 100 
pullets, are saved and not allowed to be 
checked in growing until six months old. 
They must be fed on muscle and flesh 
forming foods such as milk, dry bran and 
wheat, kaffir corn and plenty of green food. 
Use dry bran with corn. Green corn should 
not be used until after it gets into the 
dough, then shave it so they can eat it. 

The fowls will be well enough matured 
by the first of September to go into the 
laying house and start their fall and winter 
work, They must be housed separately, 
no old hens allowed with them. They 
should be fed on laying foods such as 
cracked corn and wheat for an early morn- 
ing scratch feed in deep litter at the rate 
of one quart to ten hens. Feed this very 
early in the morning so they will have 
something to warm up on. Have i 
always filled in the morning with dry 
mash made as follows: 100 lbs. ground 
oats; 50 lbs. wheat bran; 100 Ibs. middlings 
or shorts; 75 lbs. meat scraps; 40 lbs. 
alfalfa meal; 20 lbs, gluten meal; 15 Ibs. 
oilmeal; 100 Ibs. cornmeal; 4 Ibs. salt; 10 
lbs. powdered charcoal, about enough cut 
up brown wrapping paper to color the 
feed, not too much as it will cause theegg 
shell to be brittle. 

This isa new mixture very much relished 
by fowls. Sprinkle about two pounds air- 
slacked lime in it. ‘This will cost about 
144 cents per pound for the grain mixture 
and 2 cents for the other mixture. It is 
a winter ration feed. Sprout oats for green 
feed and give a few oats in the bundle each 
day for the afternoon feed. Always have 
fresh water before them as they must have 
water to produce eggs. Use milk at all 
times if it ean be obtained. Keep con- 
stantly before them both oystershell, and 
cracked, unslacked lime broken up in little 
pieces so they can swallow them. This 
will aid in forming egg shell. 

Have a well ventilated house with large 
dust box in a sunny spot. Use in the 
noonday feed the dry mash mixture mois- 
tened with buttermilk or skimmed milk. 
They must not have all they can eat of 
this moistened feed, only enough to whet 
up their appetites and give a variety. At 
night feed charred corn. A little ver- 
milion red in the water prevents indiges- 
tion. 

Fowls should have three or four feet of 
floor space to each bird in winter houses. 
Fifty hens are all that should be kept in 
one Loess unless you have leghorns. ‘They 
are the only breed that can be crowded. It 
is not uncommon to handle one thousand 
birds in a single house, and even more 
than that number, with satisfactory re- 
sults. . 

After these spring pullets have laid 
until the following June you have had the 
usefulness of them for the year. At this 
time they have laid by good feeding and 
good management say eight dozen eggs 
per hen, which is a very low figure for 
young hens. This would be 800 dozen for 
the 100 hens which would average 35 centsa 
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dozen in any fresh 
—~\ egg market at this 
time of year. This 
would average $2 
per hen for eggs, 
or $200 for the 
flock of 100 hens. 
Charge them at 
the average rate 
$11 a month for 
feed, which is high 
for eight months and you have a balance 
of $112 to the good and we have them 
matured to full growth while laying. 

We then put these young hens on the 
highest market of the season, as it is just 
after the storage stock of dressed nodlicy 
is exhausted, and just before the youn 
broilers begin to come. No one will se 
their hens at this time of year while the 
are laying and this is when there is a brisk 
demand for for storage. 

After May the storage season is over and 
eggs go down, as hot weather affects them, 
so they are not safe to hold without a 
heavy loss orshrinkage. When the broilers 
begin to come there is no demand for hens, 
and prices go down from 17 or 18 cents 
live weight to 8 or 10 cents. By selling 
your young hens on the early summer mar- | 
ket you may get more for them. If Rocks, | 
they ought to weigh 414 lbs. which at 
16 cents would be 72 cents or $72 for 100 
hens, giving you net earning of $184, 
with as many March and April chicks 
hatched to keep up the same number of 
stock on hand. I have done much better 
myself but I am somewhat more than a 
beginner. 

These hens if kept instead of being sold 
in June, after laying steadily until hot 
weather by forcing feeds, will have to have 
their rest and molt so as to prepare for 
the next fall’s and winter’s work. So it 
would be useless to hold them as you can 
have a May and June hatched flock com- 
ing on to take their places. The pullets 
that are hatched at that season will have 
to make growth for six months to become 
layers so this brings them to maturity too 
late to commence laying before cold 
weather catches them so they must be fed 
heavy to make good growth to be ready to 
commence their work about January first 
and continue thru the spring and summer. 

These will be your general purpose 
hens as they have good strong stamina, 
and by the time the weather permits you 
to start selling eggs for hatching, the eggs 
will be large, Sell dovelnesil for hatching. 
So keep these hens working thru the hatch. 
ing season and you will receive almost as 
good results in eggs as the first flock. Sell 
these about June 25th and you have a 
flock which cost a whole lot less and you 
have your young flock to keep up with and 
a fine supply of young cockerels for broilers 
to catch the top notch prices just before 
the Fourth of July. 

Let the hatching rest until August first, 
then get busy having chicks coming -by 
September until too cold to handle them. 
These will, if well housed and fed, make 
your best summer layers and if you choose 
to sell fancy summer and fall eggs these 
will do the best as they will not be ex- 
hausted and will be fully matured by April 
and can be sold at a good price. 








Don’t feed wet, sloppy stuff to poultry 
unless you put it in clean troughs where 
they can’t get their feet in. Only give 
what they can clean up at once. Dry feed 
is better in cold weather. 


The advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing are good news. They give news of 
things which you need and tell you where 
to get the best kind at the right price. 
Every advertiser in Successful Farming is 





backed by our guarantee of reliability. 
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WILL DO THE REST 


You know that the coal-magazine will 
feed correctly and that the double-acting 
A ay keep the 
compere wre even at mes. The 
MODEL will raise your flock for from 
two to five cents a day. $15 
It costs you only... ........sss+s.- 


International Sanitary Hover 
Oil-Burning. All- Saves cere and 


nag sold in less $10 


eer eeee 


Record of 100% hatches three consecutive 
times. t self-regulation. Heavil 
insulated walls. Fire * 1 0 t $48 
and fume-proof. Prices oO 

ti 
features of Model devices wenne x- 


for 
FREE BOOK—“'First Aid to Poultry Keepers.” 
it shows you latest de the 


ine and Onis of the poultry bessae 








39 Barclay Street, 
New York City, hl 
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TIME TO HATCH BROILERS 
A large percentage of the chicks hatched 
every season are cockerels.. To get the 
value out of these they must be marketed 
when broilers are selling high or be capon- 
ized. Caponizing will never be very por: 

ular with farm poultry raisers, on 
limited number being willing to a An 
the operation necessary for their produc- 
tion, so broiler prices offer the means of 
comeing out ahead on the cockerels of the 


Last season I watched the markets 
closely to see when the best time to sell 
broilers came around and when the prices 
dropped. ‘Two previous seasons — 
kept track of the markets to some extent 
and the sum of my observations showed 
me that broiler prices came up with the 

ning of the regular hatching season 

drop ouk fe ak its close. The begin- 
ning of the broiler high prices does not 
interest us greatly, but the close does, 
and I have found this to be about the 
first of June. Last season one and one- 
half to two pound broilers were quoted 
on the Kansas City market at 35c¢ per 
pound up to this time, but they began to 
drop rapidly after that, and — only 
25¢ per pound by Jul te This season 
they remained around price for some- 
time, but usually they drop down to 16 
or 17¢ before they halt, and reach 15¢ 
or lower by the time the main crop of 
chickens is ready to market. These are 
not the butcher shop prices, but the 
prices at which the commission merchants 
sell stock. 

The time to set eggs in order to have 
broilers ready by the middle of June varies 
with the method of handling them as well 
as with the breed. Orpingtons and similar 
breeds should be ready in ten weeks from 
the time they hatch, but they are more 
often ready in twelve to fourteen on the 
farm. If they are separated i as 
soon as the cockerels can be distinguished 
from the pullets, and the cockerels forced 
by penning and special feeding, they 
should beat ten weeks. To be on the 
safe side the eggs should be set about the 
first of March. 

The method of hatching as many chicks 
as possible at the same time is advisable, 
for the chicks are easier to care for when 
all of one size, and it will be more satis- 
factory to market quite a number of 
broilers at once, especially if they have 
to be shipped to get the broiler price as is 
——- necessary in sm country 

ces. If two hatchings are ne 
ie set the first early in Februar 
the chicks will come off about Marc 
and the incubators will be ready in time 
for the second hatchi March is a 
pretty blustery time for chicks, but if you 
are prepared for it they can be reared all 
right, and it will pay you to pmeere * if 
you expect to raise man 
ence of ten cents @ poun ‘for the cock- 
erels will pay for quite a house, and the 
house will protect flocks for years to come. 

It doesn’t pay to do without n 

rotection for chicks. One farmer’s wife 

knew who tried to do with any old thing 
in the way of coops lost two hundred in 
one stormy night from crowding in leaky 
coops. Many of these were poe ready 
to market, and I am certain they would 
average one-half pound each, Fifteen 
cents each would have been a low valua- 
tion, and thirty dollars would have built 
enough good b room for her whole 
flock of eight hundred, and she could have 
been rearing chickens 1 in it for many years. 
Few who attempt to rear chickens in 
makeshift coops and houses get off with- 
out enough loss to pay for good protection 


80 


for their flocks. Just count up . your- | from 
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Old Trusty always did take the cake as a work saver. This year 
it’s still better. Note the handy thermometer i. oa _ door, 

Saves time and atecene,, nh ned note z= Tay drawer, 
Holds five to six quarts. Saves filling 


Old Trusty 


lore unbeatable than ever with these aw, qenventeness. 
Pt and make foment and gal with pow poultry this iF. 


fin 4 Quick =F 
Clay Center or Se Josue’ Ms. or é or Sontie W 


$9. 60 BOOK FREE 


coms how ow NE Fresty owners make big moneye 
in coldest weather. Write today. 
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The M. M. Johnson Co. 
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Clay Center, Neb, 
















self if you are trying it.—L. H. 
















I want every man, woman and child that buys or 
owns a Reliable Incubator to make a success in poultry rais 

For years I aoe made it os _ of my “> to Bem 
e 


erie ae rears 
I Have Helped Many Thousands of Beginners 
+ ert ~ ho Centenarian ice long and varied ex- 


perience wi 
phew Depend Upon the Old Reliable Incubator to De Its Part. 





















resents 35 years of ‘Know How” 35 “Make 
Goo" ta'hatching : aod rais ing poultry a Hes he features 
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Write for my 100-Page Incubator Book. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR| 


+) Any one can build the famous Peerless Incubator and Brooder 


and save money. My Free Plan Book how. Gives plain directions 
building models of trom 160 fet 1200 cad tie, bot a ir oF + ee heated. M ~ 
ct regulation-—big ico —big Lenehen. 


phy = Tg lo smoke, no soot, 
clear, blue, intensely hot Easil tached te on apest Kerosene ante 
4 attac 

toda’ Free Plan Book and Gat sere eyo ruins 


H. M. SHEER CO., Box 31 


Why Chicks Dies The Shell 


We want to tell 0 prevent chicks from dying in the shell just at hatching time, 3 
save them from White E Diarrhoea Sr —y eae how to build the best Home Made Brooder in 
your on 
Above infogmatioa absolutely free, for names of § to 8 of your friends that use Incubators.Send —— 
esisall Elemedy Company, Box i1, Blackwell, Oklahoma 
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We have noticed that fowls usually con- 
sume less grit when there is a fresh supply 
of shell and charcoal. When either one of 
the latter supplies falls short, the con- 
sumption of grit increases. The natural 
conclusion is that fowls eat grit not only 
for teeth, but also for the sake of putting 
something bulky in their crop or because 
they seek certain mineral matters which 
might add to their health or to the com- 
position of egg shells. 

Fowls on range are constantly picking 
up bits of different materials which are 
shes classified broadly as grit. Yet we 
must remember that true grit (for grinding 
purposes alone) is absolutely indigestible, 
and therefore constitutes a small part of 
the hen’s natural foraging. What she 
picks up is more likely in the nature of 
ash or carbon or lime or charcoal. 

In cases of indigestion caused by pasty 
mashes lumping in the crop, grit helps 
greatly. Where much soft, » A food is 
fed to fowls, they will sometimes consume 
grit ravenously because it helps to prevent 
the food from passing thru the system too 
rapidly. The extreme necessity for grit in 
such cases would be somewhat relieved, 
however, by feeding more bulky food, 
such as bran, alfalfa, clover, etc. 

For ducks and geese grit is usually con- 
sidered an indispensable feature of the 
daily mash. This is proven by the fact 
that ducklings and aadieas will not thrive 
on the same feed as young chickens, unless 
a liberal portion of grit is combined with 
it. The amount of this depends largely 
upon their supply of grass and green stuff. 
In bad weather, when a satisfactory grass 
range is not possible, we always mix coarse 
sand with the mash, tho this really is done 
more for the sake of bulk and roughage 
than for use as grinding material. 

It is so simple and inexpensive to keep 
a supply of good grit constantly before 
one’s pets that there is really no excuse 
for failing to do it. If they nibble at the 
grit a bit, and yet eat more of shells and 
charcoal, that is the normal condition. If 
they begin to consume, suddenly, large 
quantities of grit, it is one of the best 
possible signs of indigestion and bowel 
disorders. Thus, grit may be a valuable 
feeding guage.—R. B. 8. 


CAPONS—FOR USE AND PROFIT 

Comparatively few poultry keepers 
know that capons make better brooders 
than hen mothers. 
there are farms where eggs are artificially 
incubated and brooded by capons. Leg- 
horns and games are said to Ge the best 
breeds to castrate for this purpose, but 
any capon will take up this duty well. 
They will hover chicks at night, scratch 
for them by day, take excellent care of 
them, and when one brood is large enough 


it may be taken away and another sub- | 
As capons do not molt like| 


stituted. 
other fowls, their plumage becomes long 
and affords ample protection for chicks 
and enables them to hover a greater 
number than an ordinary hen. 

As brahmas, langshans and cochins 
make more weight, they are the breeds 
preferably selected for caponizing for table 
use. Plymouth rocks, wyandottes and 
dorkings occupy a middle ground between 


these two classes of capons and are useful | 


for both purposes. 
If one wishes to specialize on capons 
spring is the time to make the decision. 


With little trouble one may caponize all 
surplus males and sell them at consider- | 


able advance over the usual price 
pound of ordinary birds. 
they will put on more weight just as a 
steer makes increased size over a bull. 
With large breeds the gain over uncapon- 
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ized males will be three or four 
the eighth month, without the 
ing eaten any more grain. 

There are Illinois farms which produce 
thousands of capons for Chicago and 
even for Philadelphia markets. 

Any one whose hand is steady can 
caponize after little practice. A few birds 
will be killed at first, but as they merely 
bleed to death as if the throat had been 
cut, they are perfectly good to eat. 

Young males should be caponized when 
they weigh about two pounds each, as 
there is then no flesh over the ribs and 
only skin where cut is to be made. For 
thirty-six hours before castrating, birds 
should have neither food nor water. This 
lets the empty digestive tract fall away 
from the organs to be removed. 

Tools for caponizing cost about two 
dollars and a half a set, and simple direc- 
tions come with them. Some novices make 
an incision on each side, one cut for each 
organ, as this makes the work easier. 

There is little, if any, pain experienced 
by the bird. Experiments have shown 
that the bird will reach for and eat mash 
put on table where it is being held during 
the operation. Instead of it being “cruelty 
to animals,” this operation is kindness to 
the pullets which thus escape being nagged. 
Fights in the flock are less frequent. 

Capons are too lazy to quarrel and use 
no energy even in growing wattles and 
comb as they otherwise would. All the 
nutriment which they digest is utilized 
in making weight and size. 

When dressing for market capons should 
be stuck and bled from the mouth. Only 
the soft feathers on breast, back and 
thighs are removed. Hackle, saddle, tail 
os large wing feathers are left on.— 

. BY 


TEACHING BROODER CHICKS 
TO EAT 


It is remarkable how easily young chicks 
can be taught to take care of themselves. 
In no way is this so evident as in eating. 
Before chicks are put into the brooder, 
grit and bread crumbs or chick feed should 
| be sprinkled on the floor and fresh water 
| put in the drinking fountain. 

Of all homemade fountains, een te 
a shallow pan filled level full with clean 
— before turning in tepid water. If 
| kept on a platform chicks seldom walk 
over it, but if they do they can drink 
from the interstices without getting be- 
draggled or chilled. Some provision must 
be made for giving fresh water without 
chicks becoming wet, and this is a good 
and cheap method. 

As soon as chicks are put in the feed- 
room of the brooder, they should be taught 
to drink by dipping the beak of each, or 
at least of several, in the water. If all 
|are given this initial drink you may be 
|sure that enough will learn the lesson so 
| that they will teach the others, for chicks 
}are among the most observing of yo 
| livestock. After they have had the dri 
| they may be let alone for a few hours if 
| heat in the brooder is right and fresh air- 
supply well assured. Some of them will 
soon begin to pick at grit on the floor and 
| all will thus learn to eat grit with feed. 

Their regular meals should be given at 
statedintervals, fora chick’s stomachseems 
to contain an automatic alarm and meals 
will be expected at correct time. During 
the first fortnight meals should be about 
two and a half hours apart. Then four 
times a day until the ninth week, after 
which three times are sufficient. 

For the first few days rimless tin pie- 
plates, one at each corner of the room, 
make good receptacles for feed. These 
should not be left in the brooder more than 
five to ten minutes at a time, letting chicks 
scratch in the floor litter for the lunch they 
desire between meals. 

In three or four days, light wooden 
trays miay be substituted for the plates. 
| These trays may be made of a Seaed, 
three or four inches wide and two or three 
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100 Egg Hatcher costs only $3. 
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feet long, with lathes nailed about the 
— Later troughs that are covered with 
a latticework or with netting to prevent 


any chicks getting in and scratching out | 


contents, make better feeders. 

As soon as there is grass, chicks can get 
their own green feed in the yards and, if 
permitted to follow the one who hoes the 
garden, they are a real assistance there 
until they reach broiler size when they 
scratch too hard. They will watch for 
worms, bugs, beetles and grubs and permit 
very few to escape, incidentally getting 
all the animal feed necessary for their 
rapid development. 

Anyone with common sense can soon 
manage brooder chicks if she remembers 
that they should not be roasted day or 
night. No one can compute the annual 
death toll due to overheated brooders and 
failure to ventilate them propery, et 
practically all brooders are so made that 
this is not the fault of the machine.— 
M. 8. 


THE CHILD’S PERENNIAL QUERY 

Poultry is an aid in solving the small 
boy’s “Now what can I do?” The six- 
year-old is none too young to start in 
the poultry business under supervision 
and this is the time of year to consider 
the matter. The responsibility is good for 
a child, and if parents are fair with him 
he will get fundamental principles of 
what is fair and square. If eggs are 
used without his receiving full market 
value for them, the less he knows of such 
business in early life the better. 

Children should have illustrated poult 
articles and become enthused over bi 


before they are asked to assist in the care | 


of the chicks, If possi they should be 
permitted to select several breeds and ex- 
periment with them, studying their birds 
and determining for themselves which will 
be their ialty. 

After initial expense the children 
should pay their own feed bills, either in 
cash or by assisting in the care of the 
general flock. They should be permitted 
to keep their profits, even when they seem 
to be otherwise needed. 

Caring for his own flock will soon prove 


to the child that a day’s neglect is harm-| | 


ful and that a week’s neglect of little 
duties will begin a serious loss. Keeping 
poultry guards a child against developing 
the habit of procrastination and makes 
him realize that lost time is lost money. 
Very soon he will understand that success 
with any business is dependent upon at- 
tending tovevery duty at the proper time. 
He will also learn that kindness pays and 
that-roughness in the poultry yard means 
fewer eggs in the basket. 

Children readily learn the language of 
fowls. Chicks begin to talk very early. 
Their a — of ene s+ ily 
recogni as well as the of con- 
tentment. The children should be en- 
couraged to listen and diagnose the chicks’ 
condition by the sounds they make, as 
these will tell whether chicks are uncom- 
fortably chilled or busily and comfortably 
eating. If one strays the boy will soon 
easily understand its loud peep of inter- 
rogation, Chicks can certainly express 
hunger, alarm, discomfort, contentment, 
pleasure and joy of living which is almost 
a song. None knows how much they 
understand until he has had a brood of 
pets, but it will take few days for them 
to associate a sound with titbits of feed 
and come at his call if the boy uses the 
same sound whenever he calls them. 

Keeping poultry is good for the child 
as well as for his bank account.—W. 8. A. 


You are absolutely safe in buying goods 
advertised in these columns. 
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HEN you paint, enamel, varnish, stain—whether it be the 
mterior woodwork, the walls, the furniture, or the house 
itself; whether barns, fences or wagons, whatever it is—there is an 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINT OR FINISH 


tor every kind of indoor and outdoor surface. 

““Home Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting Guide’ are two 
books which tell you just what kind of paint to use for every surface; sug- 
gest colors and quantities, too. Both books.are free on request. If your 
dealer cannot supply them, write to us. 





ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. V Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Salt Lake City 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Spokane 
Minneapolie Toledo Dallas Portland 

St. Louis Nashville Topeka San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 
For the many “touching-ug” jobs about the house, 
deep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnetile, a varnish fer floors, weedwert 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel fer 
srom bedstead! furniture, dwerk and all similar 
surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality feor paint of 
the right coler. 



























Chick Time! Begin Early!! 


Before chicks are hatched, feed the parent stock 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


20 will have strongly fertile eggs to hatch vigorous 
chicks’ ! Condition all = | fowls—keep them in health took 
good. ween hatches ome, be quick poepety, chicks 
-a to start them to digesting right and you 
will avoid Bowel Trouble, indigestion, Weakness, Gapes 
—most little chick ailments iss 





MONTHLY as General shun 
Would $ 150 s22!:5522| MEN of IDEAS 2.2" meres 
troducing Stock and Poultry remodicn Dign Diaihfin. | ets” and’ “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 


tants and sanitary products interest you? Then address | Advice FREE RANDOLPH & CO. 
Monticello, Patent Attorneys. Dept. 32, Washington, D.C 
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CHICKS IN T 


O brooder 
N yet invent- 
ed is a mir- 
acle-worker. The 
best will not cause 
weak chicks to 
become profitable 
fowls. Weak eggs 
make weak chicks 
however they may 
be hatched and 
without regard to 
whether they are 
brooded by hens 
or artificially. 
The vigor of flock 
which is essential 
to profits, must , 
begin with parent stock, for weakness in 
breeding pens will result in the weak germs 
that become chicks. Vigorous stock is 
imperative, even when two males are kept 


By WENONAH S$ 





HE BROODER 


TEVENS ABBOTT 


with them is that 


over-estimated. 
Of the four causes 
to which losses 
from artificial 
brooding are 
usually traceable 
—overcrowding, 
too much heat in 
brood chamber 
too little heat and 
overfeeding—the 
first is by no 
means the least. 
The 100-chick 
brooder is unfit to 
care for that number after the first week, 
| and no amateur should ever let that many 
| chicks run together whatever the size of 

the brooder. It is real economy for those 


and used alternate days, and the eggs from | who use incubators to have brooder space 
two-year-olds are better for incubating| which enables them to divide hatches into 
than from pullets, because the older bird | broods of not more than fifty chicks each. 


lays fewer eggs which are better developed. 


But, despite the fact that a brooder is 
not infallible it is even more advantageous 
than an incubator. Many poultrymen who 
hatch with hens use a brooder, because it 
never wanders away and endangers the 
chicks’ lives; is a safe refuge from storms, 
hawks, rats and weasels; is always ready 
to hover the chicks and keep them warm; 
simplifies feeding; and adds dollars to the 
peplits by rearing chicks that grow faster, 
mature earlier and make better birds. 

If we watch chicks which are hovered 
by a hen, we soon note that they change 
their position many times before they find 
the exact temperature which suits them, 
sometimes settling with their heads ex- 
posed to open air, sometimes out of sight 
and close up to the mother where the tem- 
perature closely approaches a hundred 
degrees. Following nature’s plan a theoret- 
ical brooder would have a cool floor, 
abundance of fresh air, be so built that 
chicks could select their own temperature, 
whether very warm or very cool, and have 
all heat come from the top,.for chicks 
brooded by hens usually have their feet on 
the ground, which may be cold or even a 
bit damp. If the temperature of a brooder 
is seventy degrees in its coldest corners 
and not above ninety in the hottest spot, 
chicks more than forty-eight hours old 
may be trusted to find their own climate 
unless so crowded that they cannot move 
about freely. The old statement that 
chicks which hover are cold is utter non- 


sense. Chicks hover for exactly the same | 


reason that a babe nestles in encircling 
arms or a kitten cuddles—because they 
like brooding. 
Follow the Directions 
Brooders are accompanied by directions 
as to use and these should be followed by 


the novice as dilierent patterns require | 


some diflerence of treatment to get perfect 
results. As a brood rule, chicks hatched 


in ineubators which have a deep nursery | 


drawer should be left there for twenty-four 
hours, the temperature being gradually 
but steadily lowered to ninety-five or six 
degrees. ‘The brooder may be warmed up 
to ninety-five degrees before chicks are 
put in it (ninety-eight if chicks are not thus 
slightly acclimated in nursery drawer) and 
gradually but steadily have the temper- 
ature reduced to seventy-five or seventy 
degrees by fifth week. Under no circum- 
stances should any part of the brooder be 
hotter, than seventy-five degrees after 
sixth week, and five degrees lower is pxe- 
ferable except in extremely damp weather. 
If outdoor brooders are used, they 
should be sheltered from cold winds in the 
early season and from hot sun later. 
Most brooders now manufactured read- 
ily supply the required degrees of temper- 


ature, good ventilation and top heat. The| 


The floor of the brooder should be 
eovered with a little chaffy litter or cut 
clover hay, the amount being increased in 
fireless brooders to a depth of two-and-a- 
| half inches. There should be chick grit 

and sand on the floor of the feed room, but 
chicks should have no feed until the oldest 
in the brood are at least thirty-six hours 
and no harm will follow if this period is 
extended to forty-eight hours. Plenty of 
fresh water and finely crushed charcoal 
| should be given from the first. If wheat 
is roasted to a crisp in the oven, it makes 
an excellent substitute for the charcoal. 
For a few days, chicks need to be 
coached in learning to get in and out of 
| brooders, but they will soon be able to run 
out and in at will many times a day. If 
| weather permits, they should be granted 
| this privilege from the second day on, as 
aii and exercise are both beneficial. 
On warm afternoons, when no special 
Shelter is needed, the brooder should be so 
opened as to allow air access to seer part 
|of it. And it goes without saying that at 
all times it should be well ventilated and 
lept clean. Much of the failure with 
brooder chicks could be spelled f-i-l-t-h. 
The special requirements of chicks 
(brooder or others) are clean runs and 
| house; pure air and water; variety of feed 
| which includes grain, animal feed and 
green stuff; grit; freedom from vermin; 
exercise and sunlight. Do not coddle 
them; separate the sexes early and sell all 
extra males by the twelfth week. 
| Give them plenty of room. As chicks 
| increase in size, broods should be divided 
linto smaller flocks. Just as soon as 
weather permits, get them into brood coops 
with sufficient range to insure exercise. 
Exercise prevents indigestion and sunlight 
seems to soak into them and become vigor. 
Young poultry should grow every min- 
ute. They should be fed often but for the 
first few weeks little at a time, except 
| that hoppers of bran and of rrit may profit- 
ably be t 
mash is given, it is unwise to give more at 
a time than chicks will eat up clean in ten 
(minutes. They should never be fed in 
such small quarters that they are crowded. 


| THE LEGAL HEIR 

“Tn the case of the death of an unmar- 
ried son who has passed his minority, to 
whom does his property go, if he has sisters 
and parents alive and leaves no will?”— 
M. C. K., Pa. 
| The parents take a life interest in the 
|land and all the personal property ab- 
| solutely. On the death of the surviving 
parent, the remaining interest in the land 
goes in equal shares to his brothers and 
sisters, the children of a deceased brother 


ept constantly before them. If | 


greatest trouble | 
their capacity is| 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Ada 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new kin 
of paint without the uss ofoll. He calls it 
Powdrpuaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, Lire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It isthe cenient principle 
applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood 
stone or brick, sv-re.ds anJ looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. . 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 15 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial pestees also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars 
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Iwan Post Hole Diggers, Sickle Edge 
tWAN BROTHERS 
1516 Prairie Ave., South Bend, ind, 


TRIAL 


Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES 4FG. CO. 156 W. LakeSt. Dept. 320 CHINAGO 
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or sister taking his or her share.—A, L.H.S, 





Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C 
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THE MIRACLE OF LIFE 
The process of changing a fertilized egg 
into a vigorous chick is one of nature’s 
most interesting “‘miracles”. Most of us 
are content with the bare fact of fertiliza- 
tion having _ the germ in the 
the power of growth when warmth is 
applied, ignoring the wonder because of 
familiarity with it. But mothers should 
certainly hold fast to the power to see the 
spiritual in the material, for we may make 
the process of incubating an egg the best 
means of teaching our littke ones the great 
truths of life. 

Even the shell of an egg is a marvelous 
bit of mechanism, so delicately arranged 
that it is full of pores thru which air and 
odors may enter and moisture evaporate. 
And this simple fact can be used to show 
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the child that it is not alone in nature in 
absorbing from its surroundings and being | 
benefited or injured by associations. | 

About half the weight of the egg is albu-| 
men, deposited in delicate layers of which | 
the finest are in the center. This is the! 
nitrogenous part of the egg, the element 
that goes to make bones, nerves, brain, 
tendons, muscles, beak, claws, and the} 
down which later becomes feathers. The) 
yolk is composed almost wholly of the} 
elements that go to furnish animal heat, | 
energy and the power to live, breathe and | 
move. Because the embryo chick is kept! 
warm while in the incubator or under the 
hen and does not need tlie fatty food to 
keep itself warm, the yolk remains prac- 
tically unchanged during incubation, bé- 
ing taken thru the navel of the chick 
shortly before birth. When the yolk is 
thus taken into the stomach, the aperture 
closes in a wonderful manner. e yolk 
thus furnishes the food-supply for the 
first forty-eight hours. 

So the embryonic chick grows from a 
mere speck by feeding on the white of 
the egg, developing brain and nervous 
system, arterial system, bones, muscles, 
see —— and finally a digestive system. 
—M. B. 


CREMATE DEAD FOWLS 

The average amateur poultry raiser 
has a handy spot in some corner of his 
7 for burying dead chicks and fowls. 

heir ailment may be oy cholera, gapes, 
or any other contagious disease, yet when 
the ge are Sgn 4 thrown aap Be 
compen. eap the poultryman considers 
his duty well done» 

The careless burial of victims of any 
contagious disease is a crime inst. the 
living. In the geen! yard it is well to 
remember that earthworms work un- 
ceasingly, disintegrating the soil and 
bringing disease germs to the surface. Cre- 
mation of all fowls that die is the best plan. 
Fire is called “the great destroyer,” for 
there is no chance for contagion from ashes. 

Fowls may be cremated in any kind of 
a furnace or stove. Simply wrap the body 
in paper saturated with coal oil, and it 
will burn fiercely and sometimes not leave 
even a bone. There is no odor or un- 
pleasantness about such a process, and 
surely it is less labor than digging holes 
for burial. In the summer one may make 
a small outdoor crematory with a few 
bricks and an old, burned-out grate. 

A friend of ours once bought a run- 
down poultry farm and spent considerable 
money in stocking it up. In the spring a 
long rainy spell brought out droves of 
earthworms, and his fowls ate them in 
quantities, and then began to die. In- 
vestigation showed that the former owner 
had always buried his dead fowls in the 
runs as a quick and easy way of getting 
rid of them. 

Where diseases break out with regular 
persistence, contaminated soil is fre- 
quently the cause. Such yards should be 
temporarily abandoned for poultry pur- 
pear and crops planted thereon. Be- 
ore plowing, the soil should be treated 
with a coat of air-slaked lime, making it 
doubly certain that bacteria will be des- 
troyed and the soil cleansed.—B. 8. 
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The whole story isin m 
big book “Hatching Facts 
d a a yt tet 
rite for it—It gives 
henPres- hort cuts to Poultry 
Success—what to do and how to 
do it. Get this book and you'll 
want to start one of these won- 
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buys 
You cannot get a better Hatcher 
at any price — 140-egg Prize 
Winning Model—Hot-water— 
Double-walled—Cop: Tank— 
Thermometer Holder—Deep 
Nursery — Self-regulating — 
same as used by UncleSam—lead- 
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amount the first season. 


yway write for my astonishing new 
You'll find it the ide » 
today—a postal will Jim 
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t Book for setting upand o ng, can't go wrong. 
vere Pree Book." Facts”. 


samt guide to ae poultry. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box42 Racine, Wis 


Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you want — that’s 
you'll get with my World’s Champion Belle 
City Hatching Outfit—and I can prove it. 


what 


derful Hatching Outfits making 
money for you. Every Incu- 
bator the Prize Winning World’s 
Champion Model —90 days’ 
trial —Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Can anyone offer you 
more? Over 524,000 Sa ed 
Users. 


World’s Champion 


Belle City 


Incubator 


Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


ing Agr’l Colleges and America’s 
most successful Poultry Raisers. 
When ordered with my $4.85 
World Famous, Hot-water, 
Double-walled 140-chick Belle 
City Brooder, both cost only 
$12.50. You can alsosharein my 


$1000 Cash Prizes 


go customers cone aw So geehtadens prtes. Yona 
irect from this vertisement—now. 
Q te Aap ee our chance to get a big part of thie 
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to choose fro 
All of permanent construction. 






Ready-cut houses cut ¢ 






either method. No extras—our 







for us—ask your bank. 









| Name... .scccceccsecesce eeeecccece 
Street No 
See sii cin 


Before building, learn how, by eliminating all 
building, we can save you $200 to $500 on your home, Every kind 
m—model farm homes, cosy cottages, substantial dwellings. 
We are the only firm pricing both 


Ready-cut to Fit or Not Ready-cut 


onstruction costs and 
bundled and numbered like plans, Material highest standard grades on 


es on 
built everywhere. Send coupon for biggest 


in house 
ways 


solve labor problems. Shipped 
esal includ 
ma’ Poomgt dipunens 


Costs guaranteed no matter where you live. 


Write for FREE Plan Book 


thowing every home—photos, plans, “mill-to-user” prices. Not 
mere estimates! Three banks and over 100,000 customers youch 
request; houses 

of its kind 
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DIET FOR BABY CHI 


Some Foods That Keep Them Healthy 


QP al PS R/O BR DF Be SOG 
98 CISA Cts 


NEVER feed any dampened food to 

chicks, but many equally successful 

»oultry-keepers do. By preference I 
feed bird sand and pinhead oatmeal the 
first week, but this oatmeal is more ex- 
pensive than the prepared chick feods 
which can readily be bought in most places 
and give perfect satisfaction. ‘There are 
those who consider this feed also expensive, 
but the complaint is not well founded, 
because it is the number of chicks raised 
to maturity that settles the question of 
profit or loss and, especially for careless 
feeders, chick feed may be the best and 
“heapest feed in the end as it raises more 
chicks than any haphazard ration does. 

Many feed Johnny -cake for the first 
few days, making it with one part wheat 
middlings or flour, three parts cornmeal, 
salt as for any bread, and enough skim- 
milk or water.to mix. I do not consider 
this enough better to pay for the trouble, 
but when I used the bread I added a part 
of dried peas to the usual constituents and 
think this an improvement. Whatever 
the ingredients, such bread should be so 
thoroly baked that it will crumble when a 
day old, and for very young chicks it 
should be broken up, dried out in the oven 
and then reduced to crumbs. 

If all infertile eggs taken from the 
incubator are boiled hard and ground up, 
shells and all, they may be mixed with 
four times their bulk of this bread and the 
combined feed be used the first fortnight. 
After eggs are omitted, beef scrap should 
be supplied and there should be some 
broken grains as well. Many use this 
bread as half the feed for the first six weeks. 
If so used, or if any form of mash is 
fed, grain should be fed for first and last 
meals. The advantage of giving grain for 
breakfast is that the chicks then start their 
day’s work vigorously. At-night it fills 
the crops with hard feed that can be 
ground while the chick sleeps. An active 
gizzard is good for the body. 

Whether the initial feed is pinhead oats 
or chick feed, allow half a pound for each 
chick to last until cracked wheat, finely 
cracked corn and small grains may be sub- 
stituted. One and one-eighth pounds of 
grain will feed a chick from the second 
to the twelfth week. Whatever the feed, 
it must be sweet and wholesome. Cracked 
corn, broken wheat, kafir corn, sorghum 
seed, rice, grass seeds, some weed seeds, 
wheat screenings and millet are all good; 
and best results follow variety for this 
tempts the appetite. There is not a par- 
ticle of danger of overfeeding a busy chick, 
for the exercise will offset the possibility 

Green feed must be supplied from the 
start. Finely chopped vegetables, freshly 
cut short grass, purslane, plantain, lettuce 
and dandelion leaves, chopped beet tops 
or similar green stuff are all good. Onion 
tops, being a tonic, should not form part of 
daily ration but are excellent for sake of 
variety. Clover meal or alfalfa meal may 
be used as a substitute for green feed before 
vegetation starts, but it is necessary to 
feed these in a mash, which should be as 
dry as possible and not given oftener 
than alternate days. If none of these are 
available, wheat, oats or barley may be 
soaked until sprouted, the sprouts being 
fed to young chicks and the soaked grain 
to older birds. 

Growing birds must have some form of 
animal feed. It may be green cut bone, 
fed perfectly fresh, beef scrap, animal meal 
or any other form of feed which supplies 
the same elements. Some years ago the 
New York experiment station endeavored 
to get proof as to exact need of this element 


in food by comparing the growth of 


broods which did and did not receive it. 
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The chicks selected for the experiment 
were as nearly alike as possible. One lot 
was fed a ration of mixed grains, dried 
blood, fresh bones and animal meal, two- 
fifths to one-half the protein of the ration 
coming from animal sources. The other 
lot had the same grains but no animal food 
except skimmed milk. 

Starting with four-day-old chicks, those 
which had animal feed ate thirty-six 
percent more than those on a vegetarian 
diet and gained about fifty-five percent 
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more. Their gain in weight cost about one 
cent less per pound than that of the birds | 
which were exclusively grain-fed, and 
they reached frying size more than a/ 
month earlier than the others. Three 
pullets from the animal-fed brood began 
to lay a month earlier than any pullet in 
the grain-fed pen. 

It certainly requires less care to provide 
the necessary amount of protein when 
animal feed is given and doubtless the 
value of meat in the ration of growing 
chicks is great. It justifies the expense o 
purchase with growing stock more decid- 
edly than with layers, but excellent results 
may be obtained without it, if wheat 
bran is always kept in hoppers to which 
the chicks have access. 


Whatever the ration, chicks must have | § 


fresh water, pure air, grain, green feed, 
meat or a substitute, and grit. It is well 
to keep sharp grit, granulated bone, char- 
coal and oyster-shell always before them. 

An excess of animal feed or an absence 
of green feed will very shortly cause bowel 
disorders. If chicks have access to n 
feed at all times, they will not eat of it to 
excess. When deprived of greens for some 
days, they are apt to overeat with result- 
ant looseness of bowels. Because green 
feed also supplies bulk, it is essential to 


health as well as furnishing the necessary | 


elements of feed. Poultry pasture or a 
grass plat is ideal from the start but even 
when this is out of the question it is 
possible to give them something helpful, 
if only sliced mangoes. 


It is natural for chicks to spend their 
waking hours searching for f and feed- 
ing should be a continuous dual pro- 
cess, not a continual gorge. But use com- 


mon sense and remember that even over- 
feeding is less dangerous than under- 
feeding for young stock. A hungry chick 
stops growing and chicks which cease to 
grow occasionally, if the time is only a 
few minutes, never catch up with those 
that receive proper care. If they work for 
their feed and it is of proper quality and 
sufficient quantity, they will grow every 
moment from shell to maturity.—W. S. A. 


RATION FOR INDIAN RUNNER 

“What is the best kind of feed to give to 
Indian Runner ducks for laying? Please 
give me a good ration.” —E. R., Minn. 

Without a statement as to the kind of 
feeds available we cannot compose a good 
ration suited to the needs of the individual 
breeder. The following, however, is 
nearly ideal: 100 pounds of bran; 100 
pounds of corn, chop or meal; 100 pounds 
wheat middlings; 50 pounds alfalfa meal; 
50 pounds beef scrap. In cold weather mix 
with hot water and feed. In a box keep a 
mixture of two-thirds grit and one-third 
shell with plenty of g: fo bedding for them 
in the house. The ducks should be fed 
twice a day and if they have good range in 
a, once a day will be plenty to feed 
them. 


When setting fruit trees, heavy prun- 
ing of both root and branch is the life 
insurance that is taken out on the trees 
life. 
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new low 
priced hatcher of high 
priced features. An incubator that 
ids of poultry raisers will tell you is a 
.00 value—an incubator with an imnroved beat 
a pa, ® contrasecd 
nt directly un- 
derneath —the 4 ti 


it—the automatic 
: ing devi 
big tank that re- 
res refilling only once 
week — ALL the fea- 
tures that mark the best 
incubators offered today. 






rance—certain in results, 
uiit of finest grade Califor- 
= redwood, ; yw 
est angle-iron legs a 
eaeee built to last a life- 
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bh aJlo-Round Incubator Co.. Mais * Wwe 
DAY-OLD Chicks 

With stamp of quality insuring 
Vigor and Livability. Shipments 
Guaranteed up to 1,500 miles. 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 


White Leghorns, Buff and White 
Orpingtons, 8. C. and R. C. Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


at low prepaid prices. A post card 
will bring you our 1917 catalog. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-5 Goshen Indiana 


o Ce. hite Leg 
RODUCING eggs is the most 
\ the poultry business. White 
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orns 

ofitable part of 
eghorns are un- 
doubtedly the most economical pro- 






ducers of table eggs In the world. If 
you wish stock, hatching eggs, or baby 
chicks of this grand breed, to start a 
profitable flock, or to improve your 
pene. write for our mating list. 
Hatching eggs $10.00 hundred. aby 
chicks $20. per hun » 
WILBURTHA POULTRY FARMS, 
Cc. J. Fisk, Owner, M. L. CHAPMAN. Gen. M@r., 
Box 35, Treaton Junction, N. 


J. 
MARTLING SILVER CAMPINE EGGS ARE 
GUARANTEED TO HATCH [SP ices. 
They mature quicker than any others. Cost less to feed, 
and are heavy layers of larce chalk-white eggs. They 
are the greatest winning strain In America. 
THE BARTLING HEANERY, P.O. Box SF, RIDGEFIELD, SN. 4. 





























SPRING IN POULTRYDOM 


A generation ago human children were 
fed sulphur and molasses in the spring. 
Fowls of all ages are also benefited by 
spring medicine.of the right sort. I give 
a teaspoonful of Epsom salts to each 
dozen adult birds weekly during the early 

ring months, and give it each fortnight 
the balance of the year. This is the only 
use which I have for wet mash. I dis- 
solve the salts in the water used to make 
a crumbly mash, as the medicine will thus 
be so evenly distributed that each bird 
gets its share. 

Practically the only other medicine 
which is ever given my birds is charcoal. 
I regard it as the best preventive of 
disease. 

During early spring months, I keep a 
slatted trough or hopper full of cornmeal 
and oilmeal where hens can get it when- 
ever they desire. With the advance of 
warm weather I lessen the amount of 

in and increase the green stuff, for 
this seems to be following nature’s law and 
gives good results. 

Before spring rains set in the floor of 
the hen house should be well cleaned and 
new litter or covering put in. Many 
cases of roup are due to stench rising from 
damp, filthy houses. Nests should now be 
disinfected, refilled and old nesting ma- 
terial burned. I consider the fact that I 
never have roup break out in my flock 
due to the fact that houses are kept clean 
the year around and that all my birds 
have been reared in well ventilated quar- 


ters. 

“That tired feeling” will not attack a 
flock which is kept busily at work in good 
litter. Not infrequently laziness is due 
to lice, so if any fowls manifest it, it is 
a good plan to look about and see if 
vermin have left the winter quarters. 

Of all hibernators, lice become active 
the earliest. So 1 clean my poultry 
quarters early and often, painting cracks 
with coal oil and white washing inside of 
house with sprayer. 

Spring is an excellent time to cull the 
flock severely, because it is possible to 
raise the young stock to take the places 
of those predestined to extermination. Un- 
less a hen has some remarkable qualities, 
I do not extend her lifetime beyond her 
third laying season, and she never gets 
the third unless I consider her unusually 
valuable as a breeder. Generally the three- 
year-old hen has begun to lose vitality, 
in which case I would not care to set 
her eggs. ‘There are few farms where 
there are not poultry drones dozing thru 
existence, yet these idlers are not paying 
their bo: » It is economy to kill such 
birds, even when they cannot be made 
to put on enough flesh to be good eating. 
Usually they can be fattened and sent 
to the table. 

This is the season to begin with 
poultry stock. If we intend to purchase 
new females for breeding purposes we 
should not waste a day, because man 
birds refuse to lay in new quarters until 
they become acquainted as well as ac- 
climated. And the later we wait to pur- 
chase males the more we pay, because the 
greater the demand. 

Of course it is late to think of improving 
this year’s breeding pens, but not yet 
hopelessly late.—Z. G. 


GUARANTEE WITHDRAWN FROM 
MAJESTIC SQUAB COMPANY 


For reasons which we believe to be 
sufficient, Successful Farming has with- 
drawn its guarantee from the advertising 
of the Majestic Squab Company of Adel, 
Iowa, and have refused to accept further 
advertising contracts from them. 
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“On its i durae 
bility and abs fieyT stake 
as an 
engine builder.” 
WM. GALLOWAY. 
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Sensational Offer on 
MAJESTIC 
Incubators and Brooders 


incubator or brooder of any kind mail 
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UNIVERSAL MAIL ORDER CO., 145-153 W. 39ch St.. Dept. 519 Chicage 
Send free, your M Incubator Brooder and 
details of your vomer Vive Monthly Permant offer. 
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Raise Every Chick 


Feed your chicks properly at the start and you will raise them. Millions 
of baby chicks die each season because they are not fed “‘baby food”’ espe- 
cially suited to their needs, We guarantee that 


Pratts Baby Chick Food 


will safely carry your baby chicks through the critical first three weeks and 

make them big and strong. can bring them to maturity. 

Pratts Baby Chick Food is a correctly-proportioned, balanced ration for baby chicks, 

It contains cereals, animal food and mineral! matter to build fiesh, feathers and 

bone. It completely nourishes the chicks— gives them a strong start—pre- 

vents chick troubles due to improper food and digestive disturbances. 

in your tewn instructions to supply pena sees 

under our square-deal guarantee— "Your 

money back if YOU not satisfied’’—the guaran- 

tee that has stood for nearly 50 years. 

Write tor FREE copy of “ Baby Chick Book” 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Chicago 


Three sizes to ch 
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INCUBATOR GOSLINGS 

My geese frequently commence layin 
the first part of March. Last year I had 
no broody hens that early, so I placed the 
goose eggs right in with the hen eggs, on 
the game tray. The result was a 90 per- 
cent Batch from the hen eggs and an 80 

yercent hatch of the goose eggs. However 
| would not advise anyone to do this if it 
could be avoided. But if you have no 
other means of hatching them, you might 
try it. 

The incubation period is from twenty- 
eight to thirty-two days, but if the heat is 
kept up thruout the hatch, they will pip 
the shell on the twenty-eighth day. Goose 
eggs may be tested on the fifteenth day, 
and the infertile eggs removed.’ They 
should also be sprinkled two or three times 
after the fifteenth day, and oftener if the 
atmosphere is dry, and again shortly be- 
fore they are due to hatch. After the eggs 
have been pipped for twenty-four hours 
or more, watch closely and aid all those 
that are helpless. If there is no blood in 
shell lining, pick off a small portion of the 
shell and leave them for a while longer, 
and if they still seem helpless, pick off a 
little more, little at a time, until they 
are able to free themselves from the shell. 

After they are all out and perfectly dry, 
remove the tray with the remaining eggs, 
as the goslings become very restless if left 
on the tray, and put them on the bottom 
of the incubator. By so doing, they are 
protected from direct radiation from the 
tafik, which might prove fatal. Keep the 
temperature up to 99 or 100 degrees, and 
leave them in there for eighteen to twenty- 
four hours; after that they may be re- 
moved to a deep box or basket, lined 
and covered with a warm cloth. Place 
them in a warm room, or on the top of the 
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incubator, and leave them for another 
twelve hours. 


I shall not go into details telling how to 
feed and care for them, but to ea lon 
story short, I'll say, keep them dry an 


warm as yr are very tender while young. 
Do not feed anything until they are at 
least twenty-four hours old. After the 
first feeding, feed every two hours, using 
bread moistened in milk, plenty of tender 

ns, water and grit. Get them out 
doors a8 soon as the weather will permit, 
but do not allow them to get chilled, as 


this will cause bowel trouble which is a/| gested 


sure road to disaster. 

Ducks may be hatched and taken care 
of much the same as geese, only I would 
not supply quite as much moisture for the 
eggs while incubating. Both ducks and 
geese will do well in the brooder, but 
should never be placed in with young 
chicks.—E. T., Minn. 


A NATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Continued from page 5 
tion, National Marketing Conference; any 
association interested in agriculture to be 
eligible to membership. One-half of the 
time of the three or four days that the 


convention would be in session would be | po 


devoted, as in the case of the Advertising 
Clubs, to departmental poeery = where 
the several interests would meet by them- 
selves and discuss their own matters. The 
rest of the time would be devoted to joint 
meetings in which anything of interest to 
agriculture in general would be discussed. 

The National Convention might go on 
record for or against proposed legislation 
or a system of reeeendiee might be worked 
out similar to that employed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of : the United 
States. This would take care of important 
matters quickly. If the National C ber 
decided that a certain thing should be the 
policy of the agricultural interests of the 
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country, it would be referred back to all 
the constituent members and they would 
be expected to use their influence in favor 
of it. In this way every organization 
would be brought to take an interest in 
the other fellow’s problems, each working 
for all and all working for each. Agri- 
cultural interests are so closely allied 
some such method of getting ther is 
desirable and the practical results to be 
obtained by combined efforts must be 
ap nt to all. 

n holding the conventions as sug- 
a concensus of opinion of the 
agricultural interests of the United States 
may be procured and on a question such 
as marketing in which all are interested, 
concerted action could be taken. Another 
advantage is that while a certain man 
may be primarily interested in good roads 
he may also be interested in dairying and 
would wish to attend some of the depart- 
mental meetings of the dairy group. The 
same man might be interested in ru 
credits and yet come from a section of the 
country, such as a fruit growing district 
of California or a truck growing district 
of the South and be much concerned in 
and wish to attend the marketing group. 
As it is now, the conventions are held at 
different dates and at widely different 
ints and one or two conventions a year 
is all that the average person can possibly 


attend. 
Do You Favor This? 

In behalf of the important agricultural 
interests of the country, are you willing 
to cooperate in some such national move- 
ment? Is it not time for us to work with 
each other and take an interest in the 
other fellow’s problems that we may in 
turn get him concerned in ours, rather 
than that each interest should go off by 
itself and arrive nowhere in the big sense? 
Is it not possible that thru such an or- 
ganization as this, Congress may be given 
to Understand that the farmers of the 
country have, unitedly, gone on record as 
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uality of materials we use in Ironclad Incubators. Some manufacturers don’t tell : 
DO. Ve want you to know. Ironclad Incubators are made of California Redwood lined with Insulating 


We are proud of the 
bators are made. WE 


BIGGEST 


The Iron Covered Incubator 


HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


how their incu- 


Board and Asbestos, then completely covered with Galvanized iron—no wonder they are so popular. If you are going to 
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California 
| Redwood 
Covered with 
Gaivanized 
iron 
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buy an Incubator this year, it will save you time and money to order an I 
merits—you take no risk. Why take chances with untri ( 
to your station, all freight charges paid (East of the Rockies) these two 


. We prove its 
$11.00 we deliver 


tried machines when for onl 
table machines. 


We Give 30 Days’ Trial 


—Ten Years 
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Say 


Freight Paid 


East of Rockies 


we'll pay the freight 


and Boilers 


150-Egg Incubator—150-Chick Brooder 


—_ 


Ne 


Guarantee 


You have nothing to risk. We will send machines —let 
you use them 30 days — urge you to compare them in 
quality of material, hatching ability, workmanship and 
price — and if you don’t find them satisfactory send them back — 


return your money. You are abso- 

lutely safe. Wehave 

to do as we advertise. 

If we didn’t the pub- 

lishers of this paper 

pot nit would not carry our 
Rls Sivertising. 


og This Book 
Sent FREE 


it tells how Ironclads are 
made and 
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When an incubator is constructed of material of this kind it gives you the strongest and most 


durable incubator that can be made—a machine that will not warp or shrink, or 


up at the seams, as every joint 


is lapped over with our galvanized iron covering—giving you a machine that will last a life time. Don’t class this bi 


galvanized iron covered 
cheap thi metal and paint 


fronclad Specifications: 


~_ hatcher with cheaply constructed machines. 


like some do to cover up 


color—you can see exactly what you are getting. Don't y 1 
senuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized 


Ironclads 


é 1 are not covered wi 
peor quality of material. Ironclads are shipped in their natural 
uy any incubator until you know what it is made of. Note these 


covering. Galvan- 


ized iron legs. large egg tray, extra deep chick nursery—hot water top heat, copper tanks and boilers, Reg lator, 


Tycos Thermometer, glass in door, complete book of directions, and many other special features fully expl 


catalog. Write for it today or order direct from this advertisement and save time. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box I3 


in free 


Racine, Wis. 
























The Biggest Incubator and 
# Brooder Value on the Market 


@ Why Take Chances? 


a Wisconsin Incubators Have Double Walls 

I build the outer walls of my Incubators of genuine Cali- 

fornia Redwood—costing four times as much as materials 
some manufacturers use—and the inner wall is of insul- 
ating board with dead air space between the walls—hot 
water heat, double glass doors, copper tanks and boiler, 


a § Give 30 Days’ Free Trial—10 Years’ Guarantee—Order Direct from 
this Advertisement—Money Back if Not Satisfied 
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Why Take Chances? 


Find Out What an Incubator 


is Made of Before)’ 


You Buy. Send for Our Free Gatalog and We \ 
Will Send You a Sample of the Material Used in 
Our INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


materials used 





It pays to investigate the kind of 
in an incubator, 
before you buy. Then you will know how |” 
they are made and what they are made of; 
which machine is best and which willfast 
the longest and give the most value for your money. You will know what 
you are going to get before you pay for it. It will also save you disappoint- * 
ment, time and trouble. That’s why we want to send 
u a sample of the material we use in our machines, 
ear after year, these unbeatable Wisconsins have 
proved their superiority over all others regardlessof 
price. The reason is plain. It is because they are made 
of the best materials and by skilled workmen. We know 
before they leave our factory they will give the best 
of satisfaction. Here is the proof—read the letters 
below. We get hundreds like them. a 


finished in its natural color showing the ( 
high grade California Redwood lumber used—not painted 
to cover up inferior material. Both machines aes 

complete with thermometers, lamps, egg tester and Rh 
of directions, all set 
Freight paid East of 
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a You can send in your order direct if you wish and save time. Remember you can have 30 days’ trial with the under- 6 


standing that 
| charges and charge you nothing. I ha 
this paper. You take no risk in ordering a 


rfectly satisfied, simply write 
f pip poe advan Cte paper De yeee, 
apo endoulingy making the renders of tiie paper the men reme offer on 


isconsin direct from this ad. Don’t 


me—send the goods back and I'll not only return 
The publishers know 
grade incubators and brooders that 
any other until you get my free catalog. W: 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR sEEEe Box 12 ee Wis. 


money, but pay the freight 


agree 


today. 


me and know I do just as I 
that has ever a 











favoring a certain line of legislation? It 
goes without saying that legislation de- 
manded would be public-spirited in the 
interest of all the people and with the 
endorsement of all the agricultural in- 
terests combined; such legislation would 
be secured, 

The suggestion that there should be 
some such organization of the agricultural 
interests was first made so far as I know 
by George Woodruff of Joliet, Illinois, and 
my suggestion is simply an elaboration of 
his original idea. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has taken wise steps to 
see that politics do not enter into their 
affairs and that the Chamber be not used 
for selfish interests. If a Chamber of 
Agriculture were yy it would be 
necessary to have the same safeguard— 
in fact anything else would be suicidal. 

I am not anxious to assume any heavier 
burdens than those I already have to bear 
in the interests of agriculture, yet some- 
one must take the initiative. I feel that 
this matter is of such vital im ce 
that I am going to ask all those who would 
take an active interest in such an o i- 
zation to write me. I would be parti y 
interested in hearing from farmers, secre- 
taries of agricultural associations, agri- 
cultural college and experiment station of- 





ficials and faculty members, what you 
think of the idea and whether or not you 
would urge your associations to take mem- 
bership in a National Chamber of Agri- 
culture. I shall be glad to compile the 
answers received and if it appears that 
there is a real wish for such an organiza- 
tion, I will gladly call ther at some 
suitable time and place farmers willin, 

to help, officials and leading members o 

different associations and organizations 
and others prominent in agriculture to dis- 
cuss the matter in detail. If after con- 
ference it is decided advisable to go ahead, 
steps could be taken to actually launch 
the National Chamber of Agriculture. 
Let me have your views on the matter. 
Address me care Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


FORAGE FOR HENS 

Along in late winter when cab 
beets, pumpkins and other n feed 
crops have become depleted and the cellar 
no lo affords a supply of green feed 
for our tiock of laying hens, we are some- 
times at a loss to know how to feed them. 
They need an economical diet of roughage 
not only to preserve their health, but to 
stimulate the laying oes as well. 

We have discovered t our hens are 
very greedy for chopped up corn fodder 





or shredded fodder as it comes from the 
power huskers, and we think it equals a 
vegetable diet for them. 

ith a corn knife we chop u 
blades and tops into short stir 
into it a mixture of coarse cornmeal and 
wheat bran, cook or scald together and 
feed in wide, flat bottomed troughs every 
morning. You will be pleased to see how 
greedily the hens, and especially the ones 
which are laying, will go after this ra- 
tion. Sometimes we stir into the mixture 
chopped clover or clean chaff from the 
barn mows, always scalding the ration. 
This is a oa in a large pail by 

ing scalding water over it as break- 
ast is being prepared; then covered with 
an old carpet or matting it is left to cook 
and cool until ready to give them their 
morning meal.—G. W. B. 


One babe in every six dies as a result of 


corn 


dirty milk. We are unable to see the dis- | 


ease ee so it behooves us to use every 
roan le means to keep the product pure. 
i Tops all utensils will do 


much in this 


You will find a lot of seed companies 
advertising in Successful Farming. You 
will be pleased with your dealings with 
them. nd for their catalogs. 
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THE FARM TURKEY FLOCK 


By R. B. 


eo 


HE ies a turkey hen lays about fif- 


teen eggs 
gathering the eggs every day weoften 
can increase this to twenty-five, or by put- 
ting stones and brush in the nest when the 
hen first goes broody she can sometimes be 


induced to lay two clutches. We usually | 


try this, because turkey hens are not 
very good hatchers anyway. They are 
too heavy. Chicken hens are better, 
altho we like an incubator best of all. 
When we set hens we always use green 


sod as a foundation for the nest, as it helps | 


supply the moisture which turkey eggs 
require to make their thick shells brittle at 
hatching time. Of course we put a little 
excelsior on top of the sod to make the 
nest comfortable and keep the eggs clean. 
We dust hen and nest with insect powder 
every week or two. 

A few days before the hatch is due, say 
on the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh 
day, we take a few of the eggs and put 
them under a gentle turkey hen that has 
just gone broody, By letting her hatch 
a few poults quickly in this manner, she 
will talce additional ones from the other 
hens. Turkeys that have been sitting only 
a few days usually make splendid mothers, 
and can take care of about twenty poults. 

After giving the mother a good Sunine 
with insect powder, we place her and the 
woults, when they are about forty-eight 
Routh eld, ine esep four er Geetnet uare 
with a board floor and a slatted front 
which the youngsters can pass thru but 
which keeps the hen confined. Our first 
hatches of the season, which come out 
while the weather is still unsettled, are 
“laced in a well-built house, with an open 
front and temporary divisions inside for 
each hen and her brood. These keep the 
turkey hens from fighting and also make it 
possible to feed and care for each hatch 
according to its age; after the poults are 
five to eight weeks old the partitions can 
be removed and all the youngsters let run 
in one flock. 

The house is six feet high in the rear 
and nine feet in front, so that the roosts 
can be placed to the poults liking, threeor 
four feet above the ground and still have 
plenty of air circulating overhead. Tur- 

eys start roosting early, and also begin 
early to evince a desire to roost outdoors 
where the air is freer and they can get up 
higher. While they are indoors one of the 
greatest essentials is cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, along with plenty of pure air. Three 
things that rust not be tolerated are dirt, 
dampness and vermin. * 

Every few days we clean out the eoops 
or house, use a good disinfectant or germ- 
icide, and scatter fresh litter of straw or 
chaff over the floor to a depth of several 
inches, depending upon age of |the poults. 





fore wanting toset. By} 


SANDO 


| Je have found it best to feed poults 
| often and just a little ata time. This is 
| one of the best ways to avoid overfeeding, 
which is always bad. When the poultsare 


forty-eight hours old we give them a little | 
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lukewarm water, grit and charcoal. Every 
few hours after that we give them a little | 
of this mixture—4 parts bread crumbs, 1 
part boiled eggs (boiled thirty minutes or 
longer), and 1 part rolled oats. In addi- 
tion they have a plentiful supply of oyster- 
shells, charcoal and grit before them at all 
times—and an occasional feed of cut bone, 
| lettuce, dandelion or onion tops, ete. 

When the poults are four or Ave days old 
| we gradually change taeir ration to a mix-| 
ture of 2 parts wheat, 1 part rolled or 
|hulled oats, and 1 part cracked corn. 
How often and how much to feed from 
now on depends upon the range the poults 
| have to run over. 

After the poults are ten weeks old we 
feed them @ mixture of 5 parts wheat, 1 
part whole oats, and 1 part cracked corn. 
As they get larger, we increase the pro- 
portion of oats until it nearly equals the 
wheat, and gradually begin using whole 
corn tnstead’ of cracked. Corn should 
always be fed sparingly in hot weather, 
however, and the poults should be kept 
away from fields of ripening grain as green 
grains often cause indigestion. In addi- 
tion to grain, cut cone and vegetables, we 
feed plenty of eour milk or buttermilk in 
clean vessels from the time the poults are 
three weeks old until they are mature. 














WHI1E DIARRHEA 

White diarrhea is caused by bacteria. 
The disease may ne inherited from hens 
with infected ovaria, or pass from chick 
to chick. In the latter case the greatest 
period of danger 1a during the first three 
days after hateLrg, Badly infected 
chicks are not woril curing. 
a chick that has saown symptoms of 
diarrhea be used as preeders or you will 
have affected stock nert season. If the 
nostrils of chicks close up, which ccmpels 





Treatment: moisten the tongue with 


Keep the chicks or fowls warm and well 





y olive oil or castor oil; feed soft feeds. 
ORPINGTONS 


Cook and Son, originators and breeders of 
the orpington breed of chickens?”— 
C. B. C., Mont. 

The orpington breed originated at Kent, 
England, and William Cook and Son of 
that address were the first breeders of this 


class of poultry. 








E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 352 Reefer Bidg., 

, . Kasese City. Mo. ia givi away valuable 
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| STARTING AT MODERATE COST | 

Many people are now getting ready to! 
make a start with poultry or to enlarge 
their present flocks. Most of us have te | 
start small and grow slowly a. of 
lack of time, space, or money. Instead of i 
being unfortun: ate, this need 1 for economy! | 
is really a blessing i in disguise, prev enting | 
costly blunders in be ing. 


The breeding stock is an important 
purchase; those who buy cheap stuff Rhode Island White 
Ww 


nerally find out their mistake when it ty 1. A. wonderful breed is 
18 too late. oe the other hand, the begin- | of of chickens in existanc one. 
ner can seldom realize maximum ag = Route & b-Bes"s22 ogue 1 
from very high-priced stock because — ad ndianapolis, Indiana 
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nuy stock at small ex- Beyceat a 


points’ and man 

If you want to 
pense, better be content with a trio or a 
small breeding pen of good se at meg than 


a larger num r quality. 
To ‘breed up from a cull i > is 



































ate PA. 








building and fence nicely 
growing vines and shrub 
also furnish valuable shade fc 





Where extreme economy is necessary in 
building, it is better to keep the house 
comparatively small and have it tight and 
dry, rather than larger and poorly con- 
structed. 

When a man has to start with ee COLL 
capital, it makes him all the more carefu 
of losing ve “nest egg.” Perhaps chs 
explains why most o the large remap 
farms of have sprung from 
beginnings.—R. B. 8. 

The kind of stock a man raises is of} = 
minor importance. If cows are not con- 
genial keep steers, if you can L +. along 
with steers, try pigs or sheep. e dang x 


to be remembered is that some livestock 
necessary if your land is to hold its velen. 
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way. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein — by our subscribers are 
not necessarily We do not ask you to 
agree with thea ¢ or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





WILL HAVE TO GO SOME 
Any old time, oe 0 ts out a better paper 
it as | good a@ pa , they will have to go 
Itisa p bet we think thet 8. F. i alwaye 
Sane long ways in the lead. 
_— take about a dozen others, but S. F. is always 
first, last, and all-the-time.—H. L. 8., Mont. 


APPRECIATES SERVICE 

Sometime ago I wrote you asking for some 
names for farms. Now I am writing to say that 
from the ones sent me, we on one. 
The Farm is to be called “Morning View.” I wish 
to say that I appreciate the aid rendered, as we 
could not veem to find one to suit us all. I am very 
glad to be a subscriber to a paper whose editor 
takes such an interest in all its readers. I believe 
he is a man who puts God and his word first in 
his business. His paper is a most welcome guest 
in my home.—F. M. C., N. Y. 


HAS CONFIDENCE “IN ADS 
If I had known you furnished an index every 
year I would have had it as I have the copies of 

8. FP. in tact for every month since 1909. 
While I am writing this I wish to express my ap- 
jation for your publication. I consider it the 
ee st publication of its kind without exception and 
I have had access to all. I believe if you doubled 
your subscription price I would consider you justi- 
fied in doing so and I would not begrudge you the 
dilerente. As for the advertisements in 8. F. I 
have come to the point where I look up your ads, 
if I desire to verify pune 4 I see in some other 

publication.—A. Lt 


CAN YOU PICTURE HIM? 

I wish you would stop my paper. My time is 
not out for two years yet, but in some ways it 
don't suit me ‘aod I will be fair and tell you why. 

I like a farm paper — ei us how to make our 
tarms better, our crops better, our stock better and 
our lives better. All this you do. But you are 
Janus faced. You try to do the same to our 
enemies by agitating good roads and a bond issue 
to make them for auto owners. A good farmer 
should shun four things—debts, (bonds are debts, 
the big roads, the store, and the doctor shop. 
good road never did or ever can do the farm a 
particle of good. Not another ear of corn or pound 
of cotton on account of big roads. 

The farmer's shadow is a fine fertilizer in his 
field but it will not improve his crop as long as it 
falls on the public highway. 

I like what you say against whisky which every- 
one should despise and if you could carry it iy | 
to include tobacco, secret lodges, gambling, all 
kinds of lotteries, for all of these t ine belong 
to the cities and also to Beelzebud and the auto- 
~ 7 is the Devil's favorite wagon.—A. H. W., 

r 








ABOUT CONSERVATION 
In your January number, I notice you approve 
editorially and from a news standpoint, of the eon- 


servation theory, as advocated by one G. Pinchot. 
In fact such approval, seems to be the settled 
icy of most ple and papers east of the 
issouri river. ost of such op; tion to western 
progress seems to be veiled under a fear of some 
“water power bill.” 
Now the state of Wyoming, is the source of most 


of the big streams of the northwest, and we have 
ample water power for the entire country, all of 
it as it was when first visi by the 


white men. We would like to see some one come 
in here and develop some of the now wasting 
power. It is valueless as it is, but would be of 

eat value if once utilized. The people living 
i are not in a position to develop it. it, but they 
would like to use it if some one with capital 
develop it for 

You, as well as most of the so-called conserva- 
tionists, do not seem to have the slightest realiza- 
tion of conditions in the West. You have an idea 
that all that is in the West, especially on the i 
domain, or under it, belongs, to you, as as to 
the people who live here. In a very small way 
you are right. It is yours, if you will come and do 
the work necessary to utilize it, but it is not yours, 
to hold, from a long ce, and do nothing with 


it yourself, nor want or ‘allow us to use it. The 
oil on the public lands in Wyoming, is yours— 
if you find it—but if you do not, you should have 


but little interest in what we do toward finding 
and using it. The coal in our hills is the same 
way. 

We have a great deal of grass on the forest 
reserves, so-called, but are you in a position to 
utilize it? If you are not, why should you object 
if we use it, and why should we pay you for it, 
Today ie te if a f land, finds oil 

in Iowa, i owner of land, 
or coal, or other valuable things, it is his, and 
rightfully so. Now, the patents issued by the 
government to western lands, reserves all that is 
under the ground, whether found today or one 
hundred years from now, and the government re- 
servea the right to come onto the land and take 
the valuable thing away. Can you or any one 











give a good reason why this should be, especially 
in view of the fact that we have millions of acres, 
which the people ny J paves want? And yet we 
cannot go onto the public lands and develop fo 
oil well, with much ope of being financial! 

warded. Yet with all its ramifications di- 
versified oan, the government never discovered 
an oil weil or a coal mine, a waited until some 
one else did, then stepped in and withdrew the 


ie. that fair? Does it tend to help devel 
poorly developed country and one very |b to 
ag because of its natural conditions! 

This is a very serious condition with us. Did 
you ever imagine there might be at least another 
side than the one usually taken by “‘conserva- 
tionista?”’"—Lou Blakesley, Wyo. 

Comment: The conservation of natural re- 
sources means legitimate use without waste, 
whether these resources aremonopolised by private 
or government ownership. There could be no 
objection to private ownership if we were assured 
that when the monopoly of the necessities of life 
became complete, the people who sold or gave 
away these resources would not be charged ex- 
tortionate prices for them. Private monopoly 
spells in most cases. It is sure to develop 
Gane unless checked by state or federal laws. 

here was so much crookedness in connection with 
the California oil lands set aside for naval use, that 
the Phelan bill was indefensible. Water flowing 
down streams is. wasted ut 
before the people give away their future heat, 
light and power supply, and rivet chains of slavery 
upon the coming generations, they better be too 
slow in se e &treams than too hasty in 
letting them fall into the lap of monopoly. This 
applies as well to timber, coal, oil, mineral and 
fertilizer lands.—Editor. 


GAVE IT TO FIVE 
Complying with your request, I am going you 
one better: I am having five read your article 
9 Pay —_ fests of Booze.”” The facts and figures 
by you should convert even the booze 
fiz ter himeel 


However, I don’t think this fight will be on 
long. It looks like our hour of deliverance will 
soon be here.—C. M. B., La. 


A GOOD IDEA 
Am writing to tell you how we have - a 
the article ‘“The. Inside Story of Booze. 
reading it I thought it too good to keep to aan 
so I took it to our W. C. T. U. meeting and it was 
unanimously voted to be one of the t articles 
we have had and asked me to write and tell you 
that we will use the articles as they come each 
month in our union. 
We are proud of Kansas as a prohibition state 
dies of all that — said by California and 
states.-Mrsa. J. 8. W., ns. 


GIVES VIEWS ON PERSONAL RIGHTS 

Your story on the “‘booze”’ question came as a 
giad surprise, and while you state it is not a ques- 
tion of personal rights, it seems to me to involve 
the question of personal duty, duty to God and 
man. 

God's demand is for the best we can give. That 
includes the best of our intellect or knowledge. 
The man who claims it is his personal right to 
drink booze as he pleases, does not realize his 
relationship to God or his fellow man. Thru this 

“personal right” booze is kept in the world. The 
father hands it down to his ¢ n thus from 
one generation to =e? the curse flourishes. 

The man who takes his social dct as he calls 
it, is the one whom young follow and try 
to imitate and not the dru yet in the gutter. 
Thus, it follows that the man who social 
glass ‘does the real 

There is no hatred in my heart for the drinking 
man. Only pity and sorrow 

Send thru your colums all the information you 
can on the booze question. The thi called 
“booze” is as you have said, subtle, and d to 
corner. I have seen ul ike amount of the zentle- 
man’s work, pats ng -4 =~ to know his complete 
history.—F. L., So. 


EXPLAINS CASH ROAD TAX SYSTEM 

While reading ‘Questions and Answers” in the 
last issue of 8S. F. 1 could not but take notice of 
C. W. B's working out road-tax article, and as I 
have been a road supervisor of several years, I 
would try to explain to C. W. B. and the many 
others who do not understand the cash road-tax 
law and why the system — changed. Under the 
old work tax system, tax da “< looked upon as 
a sort of a picnic day. On day old men who 
were not able to do a day's a at home and 
could not _ a fw to work for their board, would 
shoulder a hoe 4 on the road putting in the 
day leaning on the oe handle and telling stories. 
They were allowed as much on their tax as men 
who were able to = @ full day’s work. These old 
fellows caused a demor. ect on the whole 
crew, as those who could work would do but little 
and no one could blame them. The cost of real 
work done was very high and the cash tax system 
was insti to try to eliminate thie needless 
waste and inefficiency and install up-to-date 
methods whereby a dollar’s worth of real value 
coma be had for every dollar expended. 

If the new cash tax law has nm intended to 
give everyone a privilege of working his tax there 
would have been no need of changing from thé 
old law, but it was for the purpose of getting rid 
of the drones. Yet it seems today that many 
men seem to think they should get more pay for 
less work than they would ask a neighbor for the 
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I believe a majority of the 





same kind of a job. 
stp they are trying to do the 
shi 


for their town- 

they can, and as there are but few best teams 
best men to choose from naturally they get 
the most of the work. 

The demand for better roads is here to stay and 
one who goes on the road to work must render a 
day’s work equal to the best or one trial ig all he» 
gets. Don't beafraid to remove a loose stone from © 
the road or open a ditch near you, and if you ate - 
trying to help the movement of better roads im- 
stead of trying to save your own tax and knocking 
your officials your roadmaster will find work for 
you.—E. G. 8., Pa. 


BLAMES THE OFFICEHOLDERS 
You could do the farmers great good if you 
would fight privilege of the idle educated. Oliee 
holding chaps have grown to a great army with 
their big, extortionate ies which causes a 
tax levy which is now in many places close to 


confiscation. There are ten men on ev job and 
their salaries will average prices. The Gov- 
ernor’s time is worth YN a month, Ju 33a 


day and Legislators $300 for four months time and 
all necessary officers in proportion. Will you push 
this in earnest? 

Your journal is filled with reading matter put 
out by men who haye more education than knowl- 
edge of farmer’s needs, therefore is not useful to 
farmers and there are no farmers on your 8 
eS the reading is dull and seems away off 
or de 

Now, it is true two-thirds of our once rich farms 
are worn out and their owners are all practically 
bankrupt; hence the high — for meats, corn, 
butter and eggs and also bread, yet the number 
of office holders salaries and taxation are increasing 
all the time, and in addition three-fourths of our 
farmers owe the banks money they can’t pay on 
demand and this great army of idle educated 
predatory bums has actually robbed, eaten out 
and impoverished our once rich farms. 

If you love your country and justice, way don't 
_ try to correct these wrongs?—~J. F. a 


Comment: If Mr. Leonard will examine his 
tax receipts he will find that ey state taxes are 
a very small High taxation is alwaya due to 
local expenditures—usually for schools. It may 
be true that there are too many office holders, and 


too many offices. We have advocated fewer, and 
even suggested eee Se state legislature 
and letting a few men k at law making all 


the time and give their on to it. 
Abolish the U. 8. Senate and ‘uce 

Make more public officers of high rank epeeiative 
and center responsibility upon the few. aoury 
Ford pays his janitors $5 a day and other hel 
proportion under certain requirements on cir 
part, and makes money on these men. If a Ford 
janitor’s time is worth $120 a month, a ee yey ‘s 


time ought to be worth over $175 a judge's. 
time more than $3 a da The “rouble with 
government is not that hi ’ officials are too 
much, but paid too little to get real capable men 


Fewer men at better pay will 


to seck the places. 
a horde of 


do more to lessen taxes than to get a 
real cheap men in office.—Editor. 


WANTS HIS “RIGHTS” 

our paper that you won't advertise 
man and that you intend to fight 
You > ~ a mee 


mt 


I see in 
for no wl e 
4 out in the — yy 
that wants your way 
therein. Ry ay FT, i hia juntas 
well as another. If other men 
whisky and other men buy it and Grek ie 
thing called ay don’t hurt you at all 
neither makes you buy it or drink it if you don't 
want it. 

Them that want whisky let them have whisky. 
Don’t fight whisky but t the man who puts 
himself out of the way by drinking too much 
as to be unfit for use. One man has as much right 
as another and Y! law that will not allow —_ 
so is contrary to the constitution, sir. 
my reasons and no other. I and my family ‘don't 
use as much as two gallons a year, six of us. We 
have just as much right to have our rights as you 
have, so has every man or woman and 
child. Never will I take your paper 
and you couldn't count me money 
me to take it.—S. 8., Ky. 

A SINGLETAX ENTHUSIAST 


more, 
to get 


I have been a reader of your for sometime, 
and I notice a letter a5 wwe on the bulletin 
page this month from Mo., in wi 

ees with you on singletax. "In his own w 


“I know of several that cut that part , i 
burnt it rather than leave it in the paper 
we let others that are not able to take Ly aoe 
have it to read.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I will bet a new hat W. H. A 

not know what singletax is. If he does 
is so narrow-minded that he would prohibit == 
from expressing their views on that vital issue, 
I will also wager that he is mighty stingy and a» 
poor neighbor. 

If you know of anyone receiving 8. F. thru the © 
instrumentality of W. H. A. ree ote is not able 
to subscribe, will highly appreciate the favor 
if you will send me their name. I will see that 
they receive an unmutilated subscription in their 
own right without the censorship of W. H. A. 

You have my permission to use my entire name 
and address instead of initials a you choose, 
Hurrah! for singletax.—E. R. H., Ul 


(More Bulletin on next page) 
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“ you tori and ine -ne of your ows a 
Are you an expert Auto Mechanic! Are you go- 
ing to buy scar soon? Are you in the repair 
Seasstine fue impaicay Guscrrcok 
bi TH 
Autome lea, oo 


32 i “pointers 
3 Seve Several $100 Yearly 
in operation, upkeep and — | Itis 
clearing house for money ~ and money- 


saving ideas not published e — > 


repairs made st 6 saving 
knowledge told so you casa 


Free Fob tmiredwetory, 


Fob, real 
so pot trie with @ Auto DP Leather Dowp 
ner GUICMLY, NOW, sou 3 conte ie stamos or _coln 
ers sabeeptien 
oo will eend a Go shove, fob, ABSOLUTELY PRES. 


eur money back 
THE AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR PUB. CO. 
Butler Buliding Cinctnneti, 
















WANTED MEN 


$ 7S.tos 200a month! 








by usi our Attach- 
JI Kas 


bing = saw 


icycle Motor at 
tachment, fer, alt 
and second 


| makes, new 
x ~ Sand up 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. X Galecburg, Kanees. 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
MAKE We make everything in the Rid- 
ing-Gallery and Carousselle Line, 
BIG {= ting in hundreds of dollars daily. 
Finest appearing, easiest run- 
MONE! Write forcatalog and particulars. 
- Park Catfitters, 

614 Sweeney Street. 





the smallest to the highest grade. 
MONE ing and most attractive line 
Amusement 
Worth Tonawanda, few York. 





Mi Muskrats, 
other fants ring ae, one 


Catch Fish, Weta 


New, Folding, Galvanized, Sleek 
catches them like a fly y-trap catc Made in 
Write for price {at on klet on 





brat sizes, 
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handle F lour, Cc anned 


Car. Pay for it 
out o 
WERE YOU EVER OFFERED | 
RE? 
Machiner Rooting, Stock Foods,Automobile and 


ey iscovered for sttractin all kinds 
F. GREGORY. K- —— st. Mo. 
And The geanev 
For Your ¥ 
G's) G3) Brive 9 new. 1917 Model 
a you: 
rr sales. Srecial offer now. Joy ceminne 
ee Book and Fand full information. Address Birchard, Pres. 
BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Bept.350 81 E. Madisen St, Chicage 
A GROCERY STO Yon ven con 
OUR PROPOSITION Goods, Provisions—an en- 
is BETTER tire line of Groceries, as well as P: ainta, 
Oils and Greases No rent te pay, no investment in stock 
Large « ad taken from samples Goods ¢ rhea unranteed and proven 
qe ~ ng e is erence not necessary. Very profitable work 


ity 
we ork 
R.S Hil, President, Hitchcock Hill Co., 
REFERENCES: Any bank or express ¢: wmpany Chicago 





We positively teach you at heme by mai! to earn 
te 550 week! 





. New York 
WANTED to canvass the 
Sarming and threshing trade, 
soliciting orders for Lubricatir 
Oils, Greases and Paints.Excellent op portunity for right 


party. Previous expertence unnecessary. Address at once 
THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


| myself as I find that if I use them right ow my 
| do the work. Here is my motto, Mrs. H A 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





OUR BULLETIN 


THE HIRED MAN QUESTION 


seenesennenes 








I enjoy “Our Bulletin,” very much, in fact the 
entire paper. But cortsialy with Mrs. 
H. L. F on the “Hired Man Question,” in her | 


ay | to C. J. M. 
I began working out when but gd ay A 

= onal worked for a number of years, have 
employed a number of men, I claim I have a better 
right to know the real conditions than some woman 
who probably has never been out in the world and 
has had no more experience than with one or two 
hired men. 

As to the hired man havi ing 2 sense, as inferred, 
will say, that a great many hired men have more 


real brains than their cupheenn, but by fortune 
a good many bosses have inherited a yy 
rn 


while their employees were unfortuna’ 
poor. A few persons like Mrs. H. L. F., instead of 
trying to encourage them are always ready to give | 
them a kick, and still cupest the greatest returns 
of labor for their mone In regard to the hired | 
man loafing behind the n during his em _ 8) 
absence, will say if Mrs. H. L. F. will —_~ + 
household duties instead of watching thru the | 
kitchen window to see every move the hired Be | 
makes she will accomplish more as well as the 
hired man. No hired man will give good service 
if he feels that he is being watched every minute. 
I have had very little trouble with hired men 


had better try it. 
“Say all the good about him, if you will, 
But = yeu can't appraise him, you'd better keep 
sti 
Put your hammer on the shelf, 
You may need a boost yourself, 
What's the use of knocking 
When a man is down.”"—G. F. 8., Wash. 





March, 1917 





m electricity 
300 Candle Powe light from Coal- 
Oil (Kerosene). Costs only one-tenth cent an 
hour. Can't explode. Safe, econom 

We Furnish Auto FREE to 
introduce our Kerosafe ay Write for our 





HAS STUDIED THE : QUESTION 

The most important of all public questions is 
that of land values. I have made a careful study 
of the site-tax question, and am thoroly convinced 
that “equal and éxact justice to all” will never be 
realised until we put into operation the things | 
taught by that greatest of all great statesmen, 
Henry George. 

Any farmer, any wage laborer, any merchant, 
any manufacturer, or anyone else, except land 
speculators, who oppose single tax, or to more 
explicit, the raising of all public revenues by a 
taxing or taking of land values which are created 
by competition for the occupation and use of land, 
simply are cutting off their own noses to spite their 
own faces. 

This is an important matter. We should not 
sneer at it, but should study and discuss it thoroly. 
No person, except a land speculator, who thoro 
understands the single tax will oppose it, but 
be heartily in favor of it. This may seem like 
putting it rather strong, but it is an absolute fact. 

Study for yourself and as soon as you understand 
the single tax you will be as strongly in favor ms 
it as I or anyone else. I dare you try it.—R, E. T 
Member Mississippi State Senate. 


ENTHUSIASTIC FOR COOPERATION 

I take this copertuntty of expressing my grati- 
tude to you for the bold stand you take for the 
farmers, or rather producers’ and consumers’ 
rights. It does one good in these days of trouble- 
some times to find an editor like yourself come 
right out and take his stand for the rights of 
humanity. Bravo! bravo! bravo! You have the 
courage of your convictions. Accept my many 
thanks for the articles in your splendid magazine 
appearing from time to time on cooperation. They 
are certainly encouraging. Keep it up; ous 
heavy blows for humanity and justice. We 
doff our hats to you and fall who take the stand = 
equity. Here's hoping and trusting that you 
give us many good sound persuasive article :on 
the angortess | art of organization and coopera- 
tion. 


IS THERE A PRO? 

I've been reading your article on “The Inside 
Story of Booze,” and am rather interested in it 
because I was on a debate in school on national 
prohibition, 

You said for the readers to read these articles 
open-mindedly, but why don’t you write the boose 

question both pro and con and let the reader 

decide for himself which side he will take. There 
is just ac much of an argument against prohibition 
as there is for it, and I think if you publish both 
sides of the argument you will find yourself ahead. 
—E. J. G., lowa. 

Comment: Not even the brewers and distillers 
try to argue that a family is better off with booze 








and its trail of misery and crime, than with shoes, 
and clothes, and food and home comforts, and a 
laugh at a good show—all of which is impossible 
in hundreds | of thousands of homes because the 
man wants “personal liberty” to drink what he 
please. Argue for booze, the arch evil of civiliza- 
tion? Nay, never!—Editor. 


RIGHT TO THE POINT 

Say, Mr. Editor, 8. F. isa hummer O. K., a No. 1, 
I like it because it is right to the point. Bravo! 
Bravo! Will you please give us many good co- 
operative articles in the future. We long for them; 
hew to the line, never mind the chips.—J. C. 8., 
Wis. 

I fully appreciate the value you are to farmers 
for you are the only farm paper that takes up the 
farmer's marketing problems that I know of.— 
W. B., N. D. 





I wish to express my appreci: ation of Se, hy yrs 
Comments and Ferreted Facts.—E. A. S., Minn, 


free automobile offer. This is no contest 
| only one person wins. Anybody can get this 
free automobile. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write quick for sample lamp on our Free 
Trial Off = is going to make big 
| money. Why not yo 


Keresafe Lamp Co. ‘8071 East St, Dayton, Obi 
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F EE SAMP Gumbo Patches are 
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to breaks in cahemtbine tubes so they will stay 
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Seis u oder THRE PATCHES 
NEW-WAY SALES COMPANY 

623 Cherry Street Des Moines, Iowa 

















Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every advertisement it carries. 

















THE SCARCITY OF GOOD HELP 
No matter in what state or in what local- 
ity, nine farmers in ten with whom you 
talk on the subject will tell you that the 
greatest problem on the farm today is to 
get good help. On hundreds of farms in 
every county you will find some one thing 
neglected, some work left undone simply 
because the farm owner cannot get help 
at a reasonable price that will work for 
him. The average farmer does not com- 
plain so much of the wages he is asked to 
ay as he does Of the unsatisfactory help 
e gets, no matter about the price. 
Farmers now hesitate to put out a full 
acreage of cultivated crops for fear of the 
outcome, since they may start in with 
sufficient help, yet, before the crop season 
is over, perhaps at the most critical time, 
the help may pull up and leave and there is 
no more to be had at short notice. It is 
a serious condition for an industry so 
important to the country as agriculture 
to be in, yet many who wonder why the 
farmer cannot make his acres produce 
more overlook this very important feature. 
In my neighborhood the tendency of the 
neighbors is more and more towards a 
system of farming that will cut out the 
hired help. Many a man ‘can see where 
he could produce more could he only pro- 
cure dependable and satisfactory help, 
even at the very highest wages that are 
being paid, but the ventures in hiring help 
have been so unsatisfactory that the farm- 
er is inclined to do what he can with his 
own help and let the rest go. I find that 
more and more of my neighbors are comin 
to this system of running their farms, an 
I know that my neighborhood is a repre- 
sentative farm neighborhood and that the 
hired help proposition is looked upon in 
about this way everywhere. 

The farmer, on account of the help prob- 
lem, welcomes in the broadest sense of the 
word every new invention that will lessen 
or cheapen the-work of the farm. We have, 
in recent years, seen the corn binder, the 
manure spreader, wider cut farm tools of 
the more common kind, the tractor and the 
automobile, all adopted into common use 
with gladness. The quick adoption of all 
larger size and all new machines has been 
brought about by the help problem: The 
farmer has seen where he would not have 
to hire a hand were he to buy a manure 
spreader, so the spreader he has bought 
and finds that the machine does the work 
better than any man could do it. Like- 
wise, he has bought a corn binder with 
which to cut his corn, and now, for the 
same reason that he has bought every new 
machine in the past, he is buying tractors 
with which to do his plowing—to get 
away from keeping so much hired help or 
to do away with it entirely —H. H., Kans. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Takes the Terror Out 
of Bad Weather 


You cannot escape the bad 
weather, but you can protect your- 
self against it. Whether it rains, 
snows or blows, you will be snug 
and comfortable in a Raynster. 


Look for this label om your coat 


|Raynster| 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Buying a Raynstermeans getting some- 
thing dependable—a coat that will last 
and keep its shape. ‘That’s the great 
big reason why you should call for the 
Raynster by name. 


Service Coats for 
Farmers, Drivers, Workers 


Raynsters come in a number of differ- 
ent styles, fabrics and colors, heavy and 
light weight—rubber surface coats, well 
suited to the needs of farmers, drivers 
and those who require general work and 
service coats. Also double and single 
texture Raynsters. Raynster is the name 
of a new line, better and safer than any 
weather coats ever before on the market. 


Our special process of vulcanizing 
literally bakes the rubber into the strong 
fabrics of the rubber surface coat. 


You can depend upon it, your rubber 
surface Raynster will be thoroughly 
waterproof. Other Raynsters in appro- 
priate styles for men’s dressy wear and 
for boys, girls and women. 
Also auto coats. If your 
dealer does not handle 
Raynsters, write to address 
below and we will tell you 
where they can be obtained. 





United States Rubber Company 
(Clothing Division) New York 
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Do You Want aGovernmentuJob, 























































Railway Mail Service Rural Mall Carrier Sclentific & Technical Postmaster (4th Class) 

Pays up to $1800 Pays up to $1200 Pay up to $4000 Pays up to $1000 
Post-office Clerk Government Clerk Custom House Messenger & Watchman 

Pays up to $1200 Pays up to $1800 Pays up to $2500 Pays $600 up 
City Letter Carrier Internal Revenue Geard 

Pays up to $1200 Pays up to $2500 Up to $7 day & exp4 Pays $840 up 
Positions fer Women Stenographer-Typewriter Immigrant Inspector 

Pay up to $1900 Pays up to $1800 Pays $1380 up 

i if hoice isn’t named, fill ank space with 

margin ext out snd’ malls me” Tiecad word es te job you want. Or, WRITE FOR BOOK explaining all 









ensuing 
Civil Service is permanent, with short hours, 
sure and annual vacations, 


what is necessary to get place on eligible list for early 
appointment. Do it at once so you'll not miss entry next 
i employment under 

regular 





about the 





300, 
Government service and how to get one, Get my 


ntee of 
Ask for “Book KB 905". 
ington Civil Service 







position of money 


ck. 
EARL, HOPKINS, Pres., 











Ready for spring work, 





The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines. It will pay you to study them. Turn to the index on page 3 
and look for the items that interest you most. 
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SWEET PEAS FOR PLEASURE 


By F. L. 


HERE is perhaps no 

garden flower in which 

the interest is increas- 
ing more rapidly than with 
sweet peas thruout the 
United States. The sweet 
pea is a plant that is easily 
grown and when in bloom 
is an attractive flower for 
any garden where the com- 
mon garden pea can be successfully 
grown. 

The first thing to consider is good seed 
and fresh seed is always desirable, as old | 
see ods lose their power of germination with 
a There are a great many varieties 
o cucet peas on the market, and every 
seed company advertises a long list of 
varieties. When one is selecting seed, care 
should be given to the selection of colors. 


The following colors are found in sweet | 


peas; white, cream, blush-pink, cream 
white, orange, salmon, a a crimson, 
maroon, lavender, striped and flaked. 

After the selection of seed the next im- 

wrtant thing to consider is location. 

Sweet peas are considered a cool weather | 
crop and the best location is a place where | 
they will be shaded during the he: uted part | 
of the-summer day. If the plants are 
located so as to receive the direct rays of 
the sun and the softer and more delicate 
colors of flowers are grown, it is necessary 
to practice some kind of artificial shading 
to protect the most delicate shades of 
color from being bleached out. A canopy 

of thin cheesecloth or mosquito netting 
makes a cheap, effective, artificial shade. | 

A good, deep, rich, garden soil is neces-| 
sary for best results. The ground should 
be worked in furrows ten to twelve inches 
deep where the seeds are to be planted, the 
soil well firmed and the seed planted in| 
furrows one and one-half inches deep. 
Many amateurs plant seed too thick, which 
is unnecessary and expensive. After the 
plants are up they should be thinned out 
six to ten inches apart. The idea that 
more plants more flowers is a mistake, 
because if the plants are allowed to crowd 
they check each other’s growth and the 
resulting plants will be weak instead of 
strong and stocky. The best flowers on 
long stems are produced when the plants 
are given plenty of room for both top and | 
root growth. 

A support should be given to the plants 
as soon as the first tendrils appear. If the 
plants are allowed to lop over the growth 
is checked as the flow of sap is retarded. 
The most common form of support is 
ordinary chicken wire about four feet 
high. Most any kind of woven wire will 
answer the pone. Other forms of sup- 
port may be used, brush or shrubs sharp- 
ened and stuck in the ground near the 
plants are often successful. 

The plants usually receive enough water 

from the natural rainfall in the spring 
Aft r spring rains have ceased the ground 
should be protecte od from drying “y by 
mulching. Cultivate the soil tho wroly, hen 
add a mulch of old, fine stable manure to 
a depth of about two or three inches 
Lawn clippings or similar material make a 
wood mul h and they also keep the 8011 
éool. 

When large flowers are wanted, a little | 
extra feeding should be done about the 
time the first flowers are produced. The 
extra feeding may be in the form of 
fresher stable manure applied as a mulch 
or it may be liquid manure. When liquid 
manure is add d the amount can be gov- 
erned by the demands of the plar its. 


Before applying liquid manure which may 
be once a week, the plants should be 
watered. Soft water is also recommended | 
to improve the color of the foliage. One 


must use care not to overfeed or the pl: ants 
will be rank and weak ard the flowers of 
poor quality. Liquid manures should al- 








OVERLY 


cool of the day and care 


come in contact with the 
vines. 


— out. The plants 
be given a new lease 
ife if they are cut back 


| to two or three feet from the ground, the 
ted and | 


old mulch removed, the soil cultiva 
a new mulch add If the season is dry, 
a liberal watering should be given them. 
| Perhaps the worst disease to attack the 
sweet peas is mildew, which may 
detected on the leaves. One or two appli- | 
cations of 44-50 bordeaux mixture is | 
generally sufficient, or dust the plants | 
with powdered sulphur. 

The green aphis, a variety of plant lice, 
is a very common 
may be controlled by spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion, which is made as follows: 
Two gallons of kerosene, one-half pound 
| of soap and one gallon rain water. Dis- 
| solve soap in hot water, add kerosene and 
| water, churn until thoroly mixed, then 
dilute with cold water one to eight and 
spray. 

A tobacco solution may also be used or 
black leaf forty at the rate of one pound 
to one hundred gallons of water. Black 


leaf forty or nicotine sulphate may be 
secured thru a local druggist. 
GROW MIGNONETTE 


We can recall having seen this beautiful | 


old-fashioned flower in the homes of years 
ago, but recently it has been more or less 


| neglected. 


A bed of pretty mignonette, no matter 
how small, is always a delight to gaze 
upon, Covering the earth as it does with 
healthy, thick, dark green foliage, it forms 
a carpet- -like bac kground for the fragrant 
spikes of bloom w hich rise amid the foliage, 
with an exquisite odor all their own. In 
the house, in every flower combination, 
mignone tte is welcome, adding its modest 
little blossoms to everything else and 
supplying its wonderful fragrance when 
other flowers lack such charms. 

Sow seeds poe in March in the 
south, and in late April in the north, as it 
is not a plant that stands transplanting. 
It is best sown where it is wanted to grow 
during the season. 

Rich, cool soil in a somewhat shaded 
place should be provided, and the soil well 
fertilized. A sandy soil is claimed to 

produce a richer fragrance, but will not 
ile velop as large flowers. The plants do 


|not grow as vigorously in a sandy soil, 


and it is best to use fertilizer freely on 
-H. M. M. 
FACTS ABOUT CANDYTUFT 


Nothing can be secured among the | 
white flowers which are as good for edging | 


such a soil. 


beds, planting in belts, beds or massing, | 


for rockeries, and for cutting for boquets. 


very fragrant, and all are profuse bloomers. 
The seed should be sown out of doors 
in April, where the plants are to be left 


| for flowering, and well thinned out when | 


the plants are about an inch in height. 


T secure a fine and continuous show- | 


ing, make a second planting a month | 
later, and a third late in July for autumn 
| flowering. 

| September sowing of seed will produce 
plants which will do for lifting and potting | f 
| for winter flowering. 

The plants require an abundance of 
water, and the soil must be very rich if we 
expect to receive the best results from 
this highly prized plant which is growing 
\in favor one year.—J. T. T. 


. Ts hia | 


| 


ways be applied in the | 


taken that they do not | 


Usually about August | 
the vines show signs of | 


st on sweet peas. It 
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A number of the many varieties are | 
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richest and unique colors. 
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THE PANSY BED . 
As soon as the ground can be worked in | 
ring it should be gotten in order for 

the i A long, narrow shows 
the flowers to best advantage and should 
not be teo wide to reach across from the 
side, as the flowers must be picked every 
day if they are not to form seed and dis- 
continue blooming. 

The soil should be deep and mellow. 
consisting of good loam, leaf mould and 
well rotted cow manure. Set the pansies 
nine inches apart each way, alternating 
the plants in the rows, which gives more 


room. 

Do not make the pansy bed in the 
shade of a tree or along the sides of the 
house; pansies do best in open ground 
where they will have at least the morning 
sun and where the wind can have free 
sweep over the bed. This carries away 
the vapors and dampness that causes 
blight and kindred diseases in hot, muggy 
weather. Water freely every day and in 
very dry weather twice a day, making one 
watering at night and the other at high 
noon. ansies are not injured, as are 
many plants, by water on the foliage when 
the sun shines, and so can be watered at 
noon much to their betterment. Keep 
off all seed pods by picking every withered 
flower. In August when the plants have 
grown straggly and new growths appear 
about:the crown, cut off the old growth 
and the new will produce fine flowers thru- 
out the fall and until checked by severe 
cold. Protect in December with ever- 
green boughs and they will stand the 
winter and give satisfaction the following 
year.—l, D. B. 


BEAUTY IN THE AGERATUM 

When we wish to strengthen the color 
of our flower garden in blue, no flower is 
more effective than the a; tum. 

This plant is ordinarily used in beds 


and borders, in contrast with such plants 
as geraniums, i amaranthus and 
others. The white and blue r- 


atums are exceedingly attractive when 
mingled with alyssum, candytuft, and 
si plants commonly sm 

They grow exceedingly well in almost 
every kind of soil, and thru a wide range 
of climate. y 

The plants are quite neat, somewhat 
bushy, and stand erect, with a continual 
profusion of brush-like flowers thruout 
the season. The dwarf, blue sorts make 
very fine borders, and are much used 
where contrasting color effects are much 
desired. ‘ 

For quite early bleoming, the seed 
should be sown in cold frames, or better 
still in boxes, in the house as early as 
March. 

For summer and autumn flowering, the | 
seeds may be sown, out of doors in well | 
poapesed bode with slight protection from 
the sun. Good plants for pot plants in 
winter can be had from seeds planted in 
August.—J. T. T. 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 

We frequently need considerable liquid 
fertilizer for use on flower and vegetable 
beds such as early tulips and beds where 
we have set early cabbage or cauliflower, 
and we are often at a loss to determine just 
how to secure the amount of this fertilizer 
we need. Fill a bushel sack with good 
strong, well-rotted stable manure, an 
hang it in a barrel of water for a few days. 
This will produce a fertilizer of sufficient 
strength for all ordinary purposes. After 
it is well soaked and the liquid used, an- 
other sack of fresh manure can be placed 
in the barrel and filled up with water, 
and left stand for use as the needs are 
apparent. 
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to 7 ee How 
to Live at Seventy x 


The author of that was not joking. It takes years to 
learn how to do an important thing well. For a little over 
fifty years we’ve been making good woodwork. Each year 
has brought its lesson, till now we know of no way to make 
CuifiS on woodwork mean more in Service and Quality. 

The woodwork is selected and matched. It is fitted together like fine 
furniture. It is delivered on time. 

But we do not stop with the material, We help you with your plans. We 


will send without cost the Home Books described below. They contain the 
best features of the thousands of better built homes we've furnished with 


CurTIS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


At your lumber dealer’s you can see the new, big Curtis catalog. It pic- 
tures every Curtis design, each one the combined work of an artist and 

illed workmen. Other makers will struggle to imitate and duplicate. Fail- 
ing, they may offer you something called “just as good” with the lure of 
lower price. But not a price that’s much lower—a mere handful of small 
change per year when distributed over the lifetime of your home. 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1413-1513 S. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Tineoln, Neb. Wausen, Wis. Chicage 
Sioux City, Iowa Detroit Topeka, Kan. 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
**We're not satisfied unless you are.”’ 





Clinten, Iowa 
Oklahoma City 







Porch Balusters 
Window & Door Bideboards_ 
Btorm Doors & Colonnades 
Windows Book 
Doors & Mantels 
Windows  */ <4... Window Seats 


Wall Panels 








Everything in 
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THE CURTIS COMP. 
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141391513 Second Street 












his is much better than making the 
fertilizer in smaller quantities, for it is the 
right strength for most uses, and the 
liquid is free from any of the coarse manure 
If more potash is needed in the fertilizer, 
—? be added to the barrel of liquid, 
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Cunton, lowa 
Your Choice of These Without obligation, please send me 
Home Books—Free 

Better Built Homes ”* 
Vol. 1I—$2,700 and under; 
Vol. ITI—$2,700 to $4,500. 
Which shall be our gift 


Vol. li—Homes ... ...., $2,700 to $4,500 
















































Clip and send coupon 
today for your choice 


Vol. 11—Homes ......,. $2,700 and under 
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FLOWERS FOR THE HOME 








ARDY border plants ave stand-bys 
H of the bu: y housewife, tho aes nee ds 
some annuals for variety and for 
cutting. Of the most easily cultivated 
p ants which, when established, will need 
little attention and remain attractive for 
years, "those of most reliable growth are 
bleeding hearts, columbines, coreopsis, 
feverfews, foxgloves, gaillardias, holly- 
hocks, iris, larkspur, pé one 3, white peren- 
nial peas (the so-called pl iks are apt to js ir 
with any color-scheme because of a sus- 
picion of magenta in their shading), peren- 
nial p yhlox, spireas an l hi uirdy roses. 
A few flowers, well cared for, will be 
worth more than a whole yard full of plants 
that are inferior because not well cul- 
tivated. The woman with little time for 
flowers may safely supplement her hardy 
border with annuals of easy 5 eens. which 
only need to have a good soil, be prevented 
from forming seeds and kept free from 
weeds to bloom freely thru the greater 
part of the summer. "She cannot go far 
astray in selecting balsams, calliopsis, 
candytuft, centaureas, Chinese pinks, 
ornamental gourds, larkspurs, marigolds, 
morning glories, moonflowers, nasturtiums 
—dwarf or climbing, pansies, petunias, 
phlox, poppies, portulacas, snapdragons, 
dwarf or climbing sweet peas, sweet 
alyssum, verbenas, or zinnias. Asters, 
cosmos, and ten weeks’ stock should be 
added for late bloomers. 

Buying mixed seed is rarely advisable, 
as the jumble of colors seldom gives an 
harmonious bed. If one purchases exactly 
the colors desired, it is easy to arrange for 
contrast and harmony, and this can only 
be done when seed of each color has been 
kept by itself. It is usually possible to 
club with friends and divide see ~ pac *kages, 
if one does not care for so mar r pl ants of 
one kit .d or color as will be pre od iced from 
a pac kage of seed. 


Of bulbs and tuberous plat its, none is of | 


easier culture or will be more satis ae 
than a y of gladioli, which ha he 
rdditior merit of being s ld che tele 

Cal idiums, especially the elephant ears, 
give a tr ms epee touc h to the center of a 
bed; but these plants all require 

ble moisture and rich soil. If cannas are 
planted in clumps, they give fine effects in 
foliage and bloom, and the range of color- 
ing is wide. Dahlias are also pleasing, if 
they have sufficient moisture and high 
feeding. 

By picking blooms so freely that seed 
vesse!s do not begin to ripen, pla nts may bet 
made to continue producing flowers until 
late in the summer; but if seeds are allowed 
to form, few flowers will Le produced after 
the first ge neral crop. If many of the old 
branches are cut away in the latter part oi 
the seagon and the soil so fertilized that 
plants are stimulated, new growth will 

tart and produce superior blooms until 


tne early frosts.—W. 5. A. 


DECORATING HOME GROUNDS 


How many times have you seen a cozy | 


little home nestling among its vines, | 
flowers, trees, and stretches of open lawn, | 

nd noticed that by itself it is only a plain | 
little house, but the flowers and shrubs 
about it seemed to make it a part of its 
surroundings and—a home? It shows 


good taste and thoughtful attention, altho 
ly the expenditure of much | 


not necessal 
none 
Planting is like painting a picture and 


the trees and shrubs are your colors. The 
.nting are simple and 


rules for successful } 


few. Plant the 
heavily with masses of dense, rather tall | 


growing shrubbery, civing a distinct out- 


consider- | 


iter border of your place | 


Keep the 


line and form to your property. 
taller growing plants well back, then the 
medium growing and next the low growing 
at the inner edge, forming a dense round- 
ing mass of shrubbery which gradually 


meets the lawn. Plant rounding masscs 
of shrubbery in the corners as well as 
along the boundary lines. Avoid too 
many straight lines and geometrical angles. 
Have a number of different kinds of plants, 
but enough of one typeina place to produce 
a definite effect of rich shade, color, flower 
or fruit. Use vines and shrubs, not to dis- 
play their own characters, but to mask 
sharp lines of buildings and as a frame for 
distant views. 

Around the house have open stretches 
of lawn. It is especially important to keep 
small yards open. A small yard properly 

»lanted around the outer edges will appear 

— than it really is. Do not scatter 
single isolated shrubs all over the lawn. 
Do not plant trees in the center of a small 
lawn. However, this may be done on the 
large spacious law n where nothing is more 
desirable than groups of shade trees, or 
single specimens placed a little to one side 
of the house where shade is needed. 

Plant climbing vines on the porches and 
arbors. Equal numbers of the Dorothy 
Perkins rose, honeysuckle and Japanese 
clematis can be planted on the same porch, 
giving a succession of bloom. Plant the 
me dium and small growing shrubs, roses, 
peonies and phiox in masses around the 
corners of the house and to hide the 
foundation, and in the corners of the 
porches and curves and corners of the 
walks. Always select the dainty, more 
refined flowers for planting where they will 
be seen closely. Put the more rank grow- 
ing flowers further in the background. 

There are many different shades of 
green in leaves and combinations of colors 








}in flowers which, when mixed, are exceed- | 


ingly beautiful and interesting; while vari- 
ja ition in bark color gives an entirely new 
change after the leaves are off in the 
P autumn. 
A well planted succession of growing, 
blooming things about a house makes it a 
home, and a never ending source of pleas- 
ure, growing more beautiful and attractive 
every year.—J. C, | 

FIGHTING OLEANDER SCALE 

The greatest enemy of the highly prized 
oleander is the scale which frequently in- 
fests the stems or trunk of the plant. 

Lemon oil, or fir tree oil applied with a 
tooth brush has the desired effect in remoy- 


ing the scale. Occasional shower baths 








on te plant. 
The large oleanders given a rest in the 
=: cellar and set out in the open ground 
| in in late spring when danger from frost i is 
} pas 4 are more apt to be infested than those 
kept growing in pots or tubs during the 
entire year, and permitted to occupy a 
large window or a place on the pore h or 
veranda, but it will pay to watch carefully 
at the scale does not get well established 

on these also. 
| Keep ap ply ing the lemon or fir tree oil 
in light applications as long as the scale 
remains, and be sure to use the oils clear 
down to the soil. A little sprayed on the 
soil about the plant will assist in ridding 
the pk ant of the | rest J. T. ae 


| Before anowering : an advertisement in 


any publication see if you can find the 
advertiser in Successful Farming. If you 
mention Successful Farming when writing 
to. him you will be protected by our 


guarantee, 








will also prevent it from getting a bad hold | 
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Frerblooming Sweet William, a 
im 60 days from seed, continuing all season, 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors ry yor 10 ots. 
These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 80 ctm 
See * Catal oy colored plates, culture, etc. 
taleg of | lower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
its free. We se fies, growers in the world of 
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SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box518 Box519, Sorinefield, Ohio 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for (Octs. 


The Wonder of the World 


Rose bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks fro-a the time the seed was plant- 





BLOOM EVERY TEN ess 
Winter or Summer and when 3 

will have 5 or 6 hundred roses’ @ on on cog 
buch. Will @row in the house in the 
Winter as well as in the ground in 
summer. Roses All The Year Around. Package of 
seed with our guarantee, by mail, Only Ten Cents. 


Japan Seed Co., Box 618, South Nerwalk, Conn. 
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BEES 220" 
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Journal (Oldest Bee Paper in America) wad wet te toon 
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S AUTOMATIC FISH HOOKS 
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at once bar prospectus. 
SINCLAIR. Box 244. D- St. Angeles, Cal 
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AST summer I 
was driving 
along @ coun- 

try road in the state 
of Kansas when an 
odd but imposing 
structure in a farm 
lot drew my atten- 
tion. The building 
was well painted, 
well made and 
smacked of perfec- 
tion in every respect. I got out of my rig 
and went into the barn lot to see if I might 
not learn more concerning a building that 
seemed to be serving some useful purpose. 
The farmer welcomed me gladly and for a 
half hour explained to me the value of his 
new electric lighted pig pen, even explain- 
ing how electricity added to the value of 
the hogs. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I was 
om gf impressed. This was certainly a 
high mark of “scientific agriculture,” and 
I had seen something that was fast coming 
to mean the last days of slipshod methods. 

A few moments later I got into my 
buggy and drove down the road dreamin 
of the wonderful things in store for this ol 
world after all. But suddenly my dreams 
coupes. I had come to the corner roads 
and there stood another building. This 
building was, however, just the converse 
of the pig pen in every ct. It was 
unpain uncared for, had broken win- 
dow panes and a door that hung but poorly 
upon its hinges. This was the school 
house that my bright farmer was using as 
an \ oeeaaa institution for his boys and 
girls, 

Now, I would have it understood at once 
that I am a teacher and that the rural 
school problem interests me more than 
any other school problem. This may 
account for the fact that I said aloud these 
words “Pigs and Pupils.” 

Yes, “Pigs and Pupils.” Why is it that 
the farmer takes such an active interest 
in his pigs, but so little interest in his rural 
school? As a teacher I have had much to 
say about the want of a new rural system 
of administration and of a new kind of 
school. These must come before the rural 

roblem can be solved, but never before 
Rid I try to explain the farmer’s lack of 
interest. Is he right or is he wrong? Well, 
perhaps a little of both. 

This is a new day for 
day for pupils? Scienti 

one forward. Pigs pay, they produce. 

he rural school does perhaps perform a 
mission, but the farmer is not so sure that 
it pays or that it produces. The fact is the 
veral teleeal of today has little or nothing 
to do with the life of which it is a part. 
The rural course of study, its books and 
even its teachers are city made. It is an 
institution that aids the two phases of 
rural social life leading towards decay 
i. e., attracts boys and girls to the city an 
tends to increase the absentee landlord. 
Can we then blame the farmer? 

As I have before stated, there must be a 
whole new system, but along with it must 
come a change of ideal. The curriculum 
must be made to express better the wants 
of country life. Domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture must all take a 
place in it. Agriculture should be taught, 
not so much to make farmers as to make 
men and women. It must be taught as a 
basis for an ideal life. 

We want some one to write ussome coun- 
pe textbooks. At present the books all 
tell of every subject from the view point of 
the city child, setting the imagination of 
the country child on fire with a desire to 
enter the great “fairy land” of the city. Of 
the greater wonder land about him, he is 
left in ignorance, or at least because it is 


pie. Is it a new 
c 
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THE PIGS AND THE PUPILS 


By ORVILLE J. GRISIER 


not be of any im- 
pa Give us 
»00ks that tell of 
the problems of 
scientific agricul- 
ture, and its vast 
importance to the 
world. A_ civics 











that deals with the 
farmer’s problems 
of government and 
marketing. Do not 
change the subjects taught, but only the 
view point of these subjects. 

What does the boy read? Give us some 
new Henty who will tell of a boy who be- 
came @ success on a farm instead of the old 
story of the boy saying “good bye” to his 
farm home and making a superficial suc- 
cess in the city. 

Then the rural school must have a new 
teacher. One who is a professional rural 
teacher. He must be a leader in the com- 
munity, willing to spend his life there and 
take an active interest in the farm prob- 
lems. He must become a sort of rural 
social doctor. When all of this takes place 
we shall have an education for country 
life. Then, perhaps, the farmer will do as 
much for his pupils as for his pigs. 


MAKING OLD ROOFS GOOD 


On almost every farm there is some 
building with a poor roof. It may have 
been originally made of rds, which do 
not last long at best, or of s les and the 
shingles have become rotten and partly 
blown off. On this farm, in the last three 
or four years, we have had occasion to 
repair several such roofs, and this is how 
we did it. 

Instead of tearing off the old roof and 
putting on a new one of similar material 
we left everything as it was and covered 
it with prepared roofing, buying a good 

e. e have had some of this eae 
nee Der See awe ine it looks as goo 
today as the day it was put on. It is 
guaranteed for fifteen years, and it cer- 
tainly looks good enough after four years 
of use to last the other eleven years. If 





put on right it is absolutely waterproof, | Ges 


and putting it on right is no uncommon 
job; anyone can do it who can make a good 
roof with shingles. 

With each roll of this roofing enough 
cement is furnished to thoroly stick to- 
ther the laps, and nails eno to nail 
it down. If using over an old shingled 
roof, get the long nails, if over boards, 
ask for the short nails. These nails have 
large heads and will not easily pull thru 
the roofing, yet it is mugh better to use 
common QO. G. bats every four or six feet, 
well nailed down, in addition to nailing 
as the manufacturers recommend. This 
will prevent the wind tearing the roofing 
off by pulling it away from the nails. 

We find this roofing ae one if battens 
are used but it is not if the battens are not 
used, so by all means use the battens. Get 
a small can of paint and paint the battens 
the same color as the roofing, which is 
usually either red or green, and they are 
not unsightly; in fact, if spaced even and 
parallel, they actually add to the appear- 
ance of the roof. This roofing is so quickly 
and easily put on that the cost of laying it 
is next to nothing, and we are so well satis- 
fied with it that we are using it on all our 
farm buildings where new roofs are re- 
quired, laying it right on top of the old.— 
H. H., Kan. 

Hardy varieties of pecans may be grown 
farther north than one would suspect. 
The planted nuts do not produce the same 
variety. 









HEY tell about Plumbing Fix- 
tures that have been “Standard” in 
American homes for many years 
—representing a wide variety of 
styles and prices for every kind of 
use—in Bathroom, Kitchen and Laundry. 


Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures 


stand for quality. They are backed by the 
company best to serve, The book- 
lets shown above help you solve your 
a me a a If you aa runn 

your home, or ex to have, spec- 
ify Standard” fixtures only. 

Green and Gold Label. Talk to your | 
plumber. And send for the books today. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 230 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Do You Want 


This Camera? 





Of course you do. Now, when all nature 
is at its best you will most enjoy a camera, 
You will find no end of persons and objects 
you will wish to photo once you get one of 
these handy roll film, box cameras. 


This Seneca Scout Camera appeals to al 
—boys and girls, men and w>men. You can 
make really fine pictures with it. It is light, 
strong, quick, complete. It takes a picture 
2x3". The lens is a good oneand cuts 
a sharp picture. The shutter is a reliable 
automatic for time or instantaneous ex- 
posure. 

A card or letter will insure your getting full 
inform ation how to get one of these valuable 
cameras for a little easy work. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
60 Success Blidg., Des Moines, lowa 

















not talked of in the textbooks, it must 


A daily diary settles many disputes. 


educational value. 


Succesful th advertisements have a 
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HOW MARY’S GARDEN GREW 


HE farm had 

looked hopeless 

to the whole 
community, for 
years. Nobody had 
ever lived upon it 
who was worth 
“powder to blow ’em 
up,” to quote Cy 
Snelling, the local stock buyer. The 
house was painted an ugly yellow; the 
barn was new but was hardly large 
enough to shelter a team and wagon, 
and the dilapidated cow shed, covered 
with pumpkin colored paint, would 
have served much better as the winter 
fuel supply for the kitchen stove than 
as a home for the family cows. To 
this poor, forsaken farm came John and 
Mary, with their two babies and a whole 
wagon load of grit. 

John had been a preacher. His eyes 
had always bothered him but he had 
managed to finish his college work and had 
settled down in one of the richest farming 
districts, as pastor of the leading church 
of the town. Things looked bright for 
John and Mary. Then, like a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky, came the trouble with 
John’s eyes. It was so much worse than 
they had ever thought it could be. The 
specialist said that John must get into 
work where he would not use his eyes at 
all, or he would give him just three years 
to loge his sight entirely. So John and 
Mary moved upon the run-down farm, to 
begin life anew. 

They did not know the reputation the 
farm had. But kind, well-meaning neigh- 
bors soon enlightened them. Tn fact 
everyone had always found the tenants of 
the farm of a class they did not care to 
associate with, so the few who did call, 
spent their time in telling what a 
“set” had lived there at this or 
that time. 

John felt sorry for Mary and 
Mary pitied John, but each 
carried a bright face. “We've 
a task before us to improve this 
place, Mary,” said John one 
evening as they sat in the ham- 
mock in the front yard. The 
pum) kin colored house was 
pore iless. “With implements 
and stock to buy I can’t see how 
we can do much inside of five years.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Mary, “It won't 
take half as much money as it will work 
and good sense.” 

“What are your suggestions. I guess I 
can do the work and you have always pos- 
sessed the good sense, even if the cents 
have been pretty few lately.” 

Mary patted John’s shoulder to show 
him she appreciated his word of praise and 
then with eyes filled with enthusiasm, she 
began. 

“In the first place, I want a cistern. 
There is an old brick pliant over on the 
Doughty farm and I have heard that you 
can get brick there, almost for hauling it 
AWAY Of course, they are nicked and 
chipped but they would do to wall up a 
cistern And the spouting wouldn’t cost 
much for a straight roof like this.” 

All right,” broke in John, “Improve- 
ment number one. Cistern. Then what?’ 





That door into the sitting room could | 


be taken out and made into a large cased 
opeftiing. That would make both rooms 
seem darger and better heated. And the 
mack bedroom could be made to open from 
the dining room instead of the kitchen. 
We could paper over one of the outside 
doors in the room which has two in it. 
What anyone ever wanted to put two out- 
side doors in one room for, I can’t see! We 
can do the papering ourselves and buy 





A John and Mary Story 


By ALICE KEENAN CRIPPS 


cheap paper. There are dozens of neat 
little designs at eight and ten cents a roll. 
We'll need a cellar. It won't need to be 
very large and as the foundation is high, 
it won’t need to be dug very deep. What 
do you think about it?” 

“T think that with another man to help 
me, I could excavate a cellar, about the 
size of the kitchen,” said John. 

“It wouldn’t need to be a bit bigger,” 
agreed Mary. 

“You know,” she continued, “they say 
there are more buildings being put up 
this year than there have been in years, 
and there are old buildings in Zenia which 
one can buy for very little money. People 
want to dispose of them because they are 
unsightly and property is advancing in 
price. Why couldn’t you put a large shed 
upon each side of the barn, by using the 
frame work from some of these old build- 
ings? It would save a great deal.” 

“One might remove the siding of the 
barn, between the additions and the main 
barn, and use it on the outside,” said John 
thoughtfully. “The lumber which could 
not be used in the barn could be used to 
build a chicken house. The cow shed 
might be all torn out except the shell and 
| patched up for a machinery shed.” 

“Paint covers up a multitude of sins in 
buildings,” said Mary dreamily. “If they 
are warm and strong some Venetian red 
will go a long way toward making them 
sightly.”” 

“Day dreaming is all very well, but 
where is the money coming from.” 


into his voice. 
“Well, it’s coming,” said Mary stoutly. 
“Tt’s coming from Contrary Mary’s garden. 
“Whew,” ejaculated John, laughingly, 
“That will be some garden, won’t it?” 
“You can laugh, if you want 
to,”” said Mary tossing her head, 
“but if you are just as willing to 
help as you are to laugh, it will 
all come just as I say. See, I 
have saved five dollars from the 
egg money this winter. Some- 
times it was only a nickel, but it 
has grown altogether to be five 
whole dollars. I am going to 
spend every cent of it in garden 
seeds. You’ venoidea how many it 
will buy. I'm going tostartin with 
radishes and onions in the spring and close 
the season with pumpkins and parsnips.” 
“Where and how will you dispose of 
your products,” asked thoughtful John. 
“Oh, I have that all planned. I knew 
better than to say anything to you about 
it till I did,” she answered, glancing up at 
him with a saucy smile. “I am going to 
sell it all by phone to the social elect in 
Zenia. Some of these days you will let 
the children come out and play in the barn 
where you can watch them, and I am 
going to canvass the most prominent fam- 
ilies in Zenia and tell them that we are 
going to grow the very best of garden pro- 
| duce and will guarantee that it will reach 
them in the very best condition. I will 
tell them that we will not peddle from 
house to house, but will deliver only to 
regular customers on regular days; thai 
we will carry no extra porduce, as we will 
take all the orders the day before by 
phone. We will think up some beautiful 
name for our farm and we will use it as 
much as possible. It will lend distinction,” 
she laughed gayly. “We will try to think 
of the very prettiest ways to prepare every- 
thing and it will sell. Of course it will sell. 
Wouldn’t we have just jumped at the 
chance to get fresh, attractive vegetables 
when we were in town that year you spent 
in college?” 








“We would,” declared John vehemently. 


queried John, a hopeless tone creeping | g 


“Tt rg in the region of my stom- 
ach yet, when I think of the canned stuff 
we ate that year, being careful to con- 
centrate our minds upon the thought that 
sometime in the remote ages of the past 
the stuff had actually grown in a garden. 
Your plan of disposing of it, is and I 
am sure I can raise it. We'll try it any 
how, little girl. We are so close to Zenia 
that it won’t take long to deliver it. 
Having everything sold before you start 
and knowing just where it will all go is a 
big item. e children are old enough to 
help gather the produce and if we are care- 
ful to work with them and make the work 
attractive, they will enjoy it. I know it 
will be .pood for them to have something 
to do, if we do not allow them to get too 
tired.” 

“We can’t help but succeed,” said 
Mary, “but if we don’t get some sleep 
we'll never get up in time to get the 
children off to school. We must be espe- 
cially careful to have everything fresh and 
attractive. Garden stuff is a little like 
me,” said John, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye. “Once I was young and hand- 
some, but now the brilliancy of youth has 
left me, and my beauty is a thing of the 
past.” 

Mary laughed heartily. “I’ve known 
ou all your life, John, and your 
ooks will never come any nearer killing 
you than Abraham Lincoln’s did him, but 
you have a big, generous heart and ono 
enthusiasm left in you to try to make 
things go and that’s worth a lot more than 
looks.” 
“You have enough for the whole fam- 
ily,” he said pinching her cheek. “Now 
let’s go in rod i look at the seed catalogs.” 

And Mary’s garden grew. And Mary’s 
list of sales _—, And Mary's aoe cus- 
tomers grew and grew. e garden grew 
so fast that Mary couldn’t care for the 
house and the chickens and the children 
and still sell the poecase from the garden. 
So a daughter of another farmer came to 
help Mary in the kitchen. And the garden 

w until John, tho he worked from be- 

ore the sun rose until long after it set 
could not get the farm work done and 
attend to the heavy part of the en 
work too, so a man came to work by the 
month. 
Mary took the neat spring wagon, with 
the name of the farm beautifully lettered 
upon it, and delivered the vegetables three 
times a week instead of two. The custom- 
ers finally decided that they liked fried 
chickens for Sunday dinner and Friday 
afternoon was spent with the girl dressing 
chickens to be delivered with the Saturday 
morning delivery. 

Then fall came—Mary and John had 
put the children to bed and now they were 
seated at the dining room table to dis- 
cover from the many delivery orders, just 
how much Mary’s garden had grown. 

The living room door had grown to the 
cased opening and pretty dark green cur- 
tains hung from a brass rod. ~ The bed- 
room opened off the dining room. Dainty 
paper covered all the walls and the super- 
fluous outside door. A large white enamel 
sink with a cistern pump stood in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen. The cellar was done 
and cemented walls and floor made it 
seem very clean and sanitary. The barn 
had developed two immense wings, twenty 
feet wide and twenty-seven feet long, and 
the pumpkin colored house was no more. 
A very respectable looking white cottage 
stood on the hill. A red chicken house, 
which had looked like Joseph's coat during 
its building, housed Mary’s chickens, The 
red barn looked prosperous and the dilap- 
idated cow-shed been supplied with 





Continued on page 133 
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No one except Hartman can make such an offer. We 





are the largest homefurnishers in the world, selling re- 
markable bargains of all kinds on the easiest payment 
Credit Terms ever before offered. This mammoth Mail 
Order House with its $12,000,000 purchasing power num- 
bers among its satisfied customers more than 2,000,000 families living in 










Sa 3 
10,000 Sets are to be sent out on this amazing No-Money- 
terms as these. Remember, your own initial in beautiful Old English letters in gold on every dish. We will 
For — Handsome 48-Piece Gold Decorated Monogram 
you decide that they are the most elegant set o shes 
the set, return it at our run no risk whatever when you buy from 


This is without 
In-Advance offer. These 10,000 sets will be snapped up mighty quick and when 
send you the complete set without a cent in advance—without any Sopeut oe of any, <5 eae even your pro- 
Dinner Set. Dont send a cent in advance. Thee coupon is 
you ever saw, send us only 60 cents in 10 days after arrival. Then pay us 


Se asi 
b doubt the grandest Dish B ever made. 
Set. Onl 
they are gone, no more are to be Therefore act at once. Don’t miss this chance. 

mise to buy—so that you can see for yourself what a wonderful bargain this 

all that’s nec We will at once send you =~ * 

66 cents a month for five months iter, until our special limited every state in the union. Any Beak. os gay, Express Company a 

This beautiful set consists of 48 Pieces of soup plates)—6 Tea Cups—6 Tea Saucers 
-1 Vegetable 


Bm ayy 48-Piece Gold Decorated ld Monogram Dinner E 
Never again such an opportunity to secure a 48-Piece Gold Monogrammed Dinner Set on = 
these complete 48-Piece Dinner Sets for six peopl 
wed te thee seen ett fete cre If, for any reason, you don’t you thet, Marteen fo sexpensiite cat SSS , 
pes (not 
a nae utter 














white Porcelain W CE, 434 pH args 

edges and Neat Gold Stripe Decoration as ucteated. Platter, 11% in—1 i — 9% in.—1S Bow! and Cover bray | 

Beautiful Old ee ee ae and 1\Cream Pitcher. Every coreted with guid stripings, ban made of 
Tate letter shew® monize strong, pure white porcelain, decorated with d etripings, handsome Old 


ectly. The 48 6 Dinner P 
Styte cn denen 94in. Breakfast Plates 7 tn 6 New Style Deep Soup 


No References Asked 


[ Mail This ema 















; You —— ye no ao ae ee ae 

—just se e coupon chy we will at once 

dishes to you, no waiting, no C. 0. D. We mean sour ant HARTMAN COMPANY 

what we say. You keep the dishes and make irst | 4010 LaSalle Chicago, ti. 

payment of only 60c after y ou have had them 10 days —- vendeat once, complete se sold Decorated Gold Mewoeraan 

ad y the at 65 a month for five mon dishes arrive and the balance 65¢ a month for 5 months until your 
ve paid us our Special Bargain Price of only 85. Ve || evecial price of $3.85 is paid. Otherwise, 1 will return dishes. 

gosvantes safe delivery, and will replace 

ree of charge. Write in this 

space 


Write in square at lower right hand corner the one initial 
‘These are in the atest Old nish S 





wanted, 


wish. 
rich and beautif 
DAY! Send no money! 


HARTMAN COMPANY oe 


4010 LaSalle Street 


Send your name 
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TO PRESERVE PORCH FURNITURE “But you left it on the porch in a 


ionenccenanenentns 

fis Will 
i, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind and disposing memory, do 
hereby make and publish this, my last will and testament, in order as justly 
as may be to distribute my interest in the world among succeeding men. 
That part of my interest which is known in law and recognized in the sheep- 


bound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and of no account, 
[ make no disposal of in this, my will. 


Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their children’ 
all good little words of praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet names 
and enduarmenta, and I charge said parents to use them justly and gener- 
ously, as the needs of their children may require. 


‘tem: I leave to children inclusively, but only for the term of their 
childhood, all and every, the flowers of the fields, and the blossoms of the 
woods, with the right to play among them freely, according to the customs 
of children, warning them at the same time against thistles and thorns. 
And I devise to children the banks of the brooks, and the golden sands 
beneath the waters thereof and the odors of the willows that dip therein, 
and the white clouds that float high over the giant trees. And I leave the 
children the long, long days to be merry in, in a thousand ways, and the 
night and the moon and the train of the milky way to wonder at, but 
subject nevertheless to the rights hereinafter given to lovers. 


Item: I devise to boys jointly all the useful, idle fields and commons 
where ball may be played; all pleasant waters where one may swim; all 
snowclad hills where one may coast, and all streams and ponds where one 
may fish, or where when grim winter comes, one may skate; to have and 
to hold the same for the period of their boyhood. And all meadows with 
the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof, the woods and their appur- 
tenances, the squirrels and birds and echoes and strange noises, aa all 
distant places which may be visited, together with the adventures there 
found. And I give to said boys each his own place at the fireside at night 
with all pictures that may be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without 
let or hindrance and without any incumbrance of care. 


Item: To lovers, I devise their imaginary world with whatever they may 
need; as the stars of the sky; the red roses by the wall; the bloom of the 
hawthorn; the sweet strains of music, and aught else by which they may 
desire to figure to each other the lastingness and beauty of their love. 


Item: To young men jointly, I devise and bequeath all boisterous, inspir- 
ing sports and rivalry, and I give them the disdain of weakness and un- 
daunted confidence in their own strength, tho they are rude; I give them 
power of making lasting friendships, and of emg companions, and 
to them exclusively I give all merry songs and brave choruses, to sing with 
lusty voices. 


Item: And to those whoare no longer children or youths or lovers, I leave 
the memory, and I bequeath to them the volumes of the poems of Burns 
and Shakespeare and of other poets, if there be others, to the end that they 
may live over the old days again, freely and fully, without tithe or dim- 
inution. 


Item: ‘To our loved ones with snowy crowns I bequeath the happiness of 
old age, the love and gratitude of the children until they fall asleep. 


Note—In these days when materialistic things are so greatly magnified, there is in- 
spiration in the above gem of modern prose, “His Will”. It places the emphasis where 
it rightly belongs, upon the only real things in life—love, friendship, the capacity for 
happiness and the spirit of youth. 

There has been considerable uncertainty concerning the authorship of “His Will”, 
but it is said to have been written by Williston Fish, a railroad man. It has been copied 
by various magazines and ne wspapers.—Editors. 
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To those who will buy porch ng ol 
for the coming season, as well as those 
having it already on hand, a significant | 
hint may be given: neither material nor | 
workmanship, no matter how good, are | 
proof against dampness. 

“The idea of that table coming apart 
like that, after the price I paid for it, 
too!” exclaims an annoyed householder at | 
the close of a single season. Not only are 
the joints loose so that legs are in peril, but | 
the veneer is warped from the top, and | 
even the top itself is no longer level, 


weathers, didn’t you?” asked the repair 
man who had been called in for first aid. 

“Why, of course! That's what I bought 
the table for,”’ cries the housewife. 

Of course she did! But even tho she 
selected it with care and paid for it a 
goodly price, she still has no reason to 
expect that any table, even tho built and 
bought for -he porch, can withstand any 
degree of dampness without protection. 

“A coat or two of shellac would have 
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prevented it, Ma'am!” sympathizes the 
repair man, after explaining the hopeless- 
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In recipes calling for the use of eggs, fewer 
results and healthful, appetizing food obtain 
tity of Royal Baking Powder for each egg omitted, thereby reducing the 
cost. This applies equally well to nearly all baked foods and the follow- 


ing recipes are given as practical examples: 


Recipes showing how 


Royal Baking Powder Saves Eggs 


ogee can be used and excellent 


by using an additional quan- 


















WHITE LAYER CAKE CORN BREAD SPONGE CAKE 
% eup shortening $8 teaspoons Royal 1% cups cornmeal 1 tablespoon sugar 1 en 1 te It 
1 cup granulated Baking Powder % my S (if desired) Ly = pon «mal Wy oun elt wale 
sugar whites of 2 eggs 8 teaspoons Royal 2 tablespoons 8 eggs 1 teaspoon flavor- 
% cup water 1 teaspoon extract Baking Powder mel short’ing 2 teaspoons Royal ing (lemon juice 
2 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 1% - sweet Baking Powder or vanilla) = 
mi 1 cup flour = 
an tee a tie nn The old method called for 2 eggs Makes I large sponge cake. _ = 
sugar together until very light; add Sift.the dry ingredients into bowl, The old method called for 6 eggs. = 
water slowly almost drop by drop and add milk, beat well, and pour into well Directions :—Boil sugar and water = 
beat constantly; stir in the flour and pan or muffin tin and bake in = until it spins a thread. Add to the = 
baking powder which have been sifted bot oven about 25 minutes. stiffly beaten whites of and beat = 
together pone: fold _ ae wale until the mixture is together 
coup. vate ve been beaten unti A practical Cook Book three times, the flour, salt and baking 
and dry, pour into two greased Isyer ovcemal banded eles pavieen dow att powder, and add this to the 
tins and in erate oven 20 to kinds of sent free on request. white mixture with the yolks of the 
25 minutes. Put together with any ROYAL POWDER CO., eges beaten stiff. Add cup cold 
filling or icing. 120 William Street, New York water and &- and 
bake in moderate oven about one hour. 











Royal Baking Powder 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes, and adds none but healthful qualities to the food 
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ness of saving the much warped table. 
“Shellac to furniture is like a raincoat to a 
man; the coat may get wet but it will pre- 
vent, the dampness striking in to do harm. 

From the experience thus gained I have 
learned to supplement my judgment in 
selecting furniture, and at the same time 
cooperate with the furniture maker, by 
providing the ne protection against 
the dampness of our climate. 

Nor have I found this a difficult task, 
since any member of the family may per- 
form such service as often as need be. It 
requires only a can of the best shellac 
varnish, either orange or white according 
to the wood, and a small brush. Go over 
all joints with particular thoroness, also 
wherever veneer is jointed to the piece. 

When renovating last year’s furniture, 
do not be content with simply gluing the 
loosened joints in place. Hleny an ama- 
teur repairer of furniture has been dis- 
cou by having his work come apart a 
second time in a few weeks. A ye of 
shellac over the joint after the glue had 
well dried, would have prevented this by 
protecting the glue from dampness, thus 
insuring a serviceable join.—M. E. 8. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON WEALTH 

Pe “There’s some men who'd 
really be quite decent sort of 
folks if it wasn’t for their wives’ 
idea of the dignity becomin’ their 
station in life,” insisted Aunty 
Hopeful as her caller mentioned the name 
of Hezekiah Butterworth. ‘Hezekiah is 
a shinin’ example. He never has an 

chance to be himself when Hester’s around. 
If it wasn’t for her, I warrant he’d be as 
good a neighbor as he is a business man. 
Money hasn’t never set him up above 
other folks which I’m afraid is more’n 
one could say for his wife. If he could 
have his own way he’d like nothin’ better 
than to run in of 





H. | nit for the convenience and accommodation 


an evenin’ and set | bo 


the oven door, : 
discussin’ and politics. 
says this isn’t no way to do for folks in 
their position. So they sit by themselves 
in that big house of their’s enjoyin’ the 
lonesomeness which their money 
brought to ’em. 

“Tt seems to me that if this is one result 
of gettin’ rich,” continued Aunty, “that 
most of the world is better off as it is. 
Friends and neighbors means a lot to any 
right minded person. Life is too short 
for one to shut himself up in a big house 
and away from old acquaintances just 
because one’s laid hands on a little more 
money than they have. I’ll never forget 
Hezekiah’s attempt to be real sociable one 
time when Hester was away from home. 
Irwin, who was one of the favored ones, 
was tellin’ me about it afterwards. He 
said Hezekiah had provided a lot of cigars 
and some cider and crackers and cheese. 
He'd invited a lot of the boys up to the 
house to spend the evenin’ and right in the 
middle of the floor, to take the place of the 
stove, such as is down to the store at the 
corners, he’d set a soap box with sawdust 





; 


of such of ’em as wouldn’t feel quite to 
home without some sort of a receptacle 
close handy by. Well, everyone was get- 
tin’ nicely mellowed up, when who should 
open the door but Hester. Irwin says he 
felt like he’d been caught in a raid on a 
blind pig. She didn’t say nothin’; just 
stood and took in the situation. But there 
wasn’t no more sociability. One by one 
Hezekiah’s guests found they had business 
somewheres else and pretty soon he was 
left alone with his spit box and what re- 
mained of his crackers and cheese. 

“Poor Hezekiah!” concluded Aunty. 
“He’s got money enough to more than see 
him to the end of his journey, but he can’t 
really enjoy an hour of genuine neigh- 

rliness because Hester keeps harpin’ to 


talkin’ over old times or 
But Hester 


their class. It’s too bad when one has to 
let one’s money take the place of friends.”’ 
—Orin Crooker. 


STEWS, AND SOUP BONE POS- 
SIBILITIES 


Stews are made from meat that has not 
previously been cooked, while hashes are 
compounded from left-overs, but both are 
a mixture of vegetables and meat, thus 
are meals in themselves with the addition 
of —_— P 7 

ungarian Stew— Hungarian stew is 
rich and much favored by those who like 
onion flavoring. Two pounds of the cheap- 
est cut of beef is required for it; this being 
freed from skin, fat and bone, and cut in 
two inch pieces. Slice a small onion and 
fry this and the meat in a little suet or 
drippings until they begin to brown, then 
put a layer of the meat in the kettle and 
cover with thin slices of raw onion. Re- 
peat the layers until all the meat has been 
used, then cover with cold water and bring 
to the boiling point. When the stew is 
bubbling turn in 2 c. of canned tomatoes 
but do not stir. Simmer the whole for 2 
hours then add a dozen — small potatoes 
or potato cubes and cook for twenty min- 
utes, when it is ready to serve. This stew 
is what is known as goulash, and to be just 
right should not be stirred any more than 
is positively nec : 
mplings with Soup Bone—For this 
dish select a nice soup bone, split it in the 
center lengthwise and put over the fire, 
with enough cold water to cover it well. 
When it reaches the boiling point remove 
all the scum that rises to the top. Let 
boil for two to three hours, then remove 
the bone, strain the stock and return to the 
kettle. Make the rey by using 
1 pt. of milk, a pinch of salt, 1 egg beaten 
very light, 1 heaping tsp. of baking powder 
sifted with sufficient flour to make a stiff 
batter. Have stock boiling, drop the batter 











around the kitchen fire with his feet on 





him that us common folks is no longer in! 





in by spoonfuls, boil for twenty minutes, 
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HOW TO TEST FABRICS 


By JUDSON D. STUART 





Marked as “pure linen,” but really half cotton 


EXT in importance to pure food is 
pure cloth. Just as pure food means 
good health, pure cloth means good 

economy. There is one great advantage 


for the ultimate consumer in the matter 
of cloth over food, and that is that he or 


she must be an expert with a good know- 
ledge of chemistry in order to properly test 
foods, but any man or woman may test 
the purity of cloth before they buy it, by 
means of a few acids. 

First, always secure samples of the cloth 
you think you would like to purchase. 

‘ou may take these home, make the tests, 
and then know exactly what you are 
buying. It is doubtful if any other com- 
modity today is as greatly adulterated as 
cloth. If anyone is of the belief that “‘silk”’ 
is always silk, “wool” always wool, and 
“linen” always linen, they will receive 
considerable of a surprise and a valuable 
education as to the manner in which cloth 
manufacturers adulterate their goods, by 
means of these tests. 

It is fairly well known now that much of 
the silk is heavily weighted with tin. This 
gives it the crinkly feeling, but the real 
object is found in the fact that silk in the 
process of making is sold by weight. It 
would seem bad enough to weigh silk 
without otherwise adultering the fabric 
but probably more cotton has been sold as 
silk m the last few years than the pure silk 
itself. Mercerized cotton is used exten- 
sively. Silks are also made from cellulose 
which is a vegetable tissue. Many up- 
holstery silks sold as “‘all silk’’ show upon 


analysis from sixty to seventy-five percent | 


of cotton. 

To test silk boil the sample in a five per- 
cent solution of caustic potash for fifteen 
minutes. If the silk is pure the fabric will 
be practically destroyed, leaving but a 
small residue like paper ashes. If there is 
cotton in it the cotton will remain. An- 
other excellent test is to remove the 
threads which form the warp and the woof. 
Keep these separate and test them in 
strong hydrochloric or sulphur ec acid. If 
they are pure silk the threads will dissolve 
within five minutes. In extra strong acid 
they will dissolve within two minutes. 
If there is either wool or cotton in the 
fabric the threads will remain unaffected. 

All Wool a Yard Wide ‘ 

Pure woolens are adulterated even more 
than silk, because they are in greater 
demand and also because they are quite 
easy to imitate. Many a yard of cloth 
sold as “pure wool” contains from thirty 
to sixty percent cotton. Blankets sold as 
“thaif wool” have frequently been found to 


——— 


: 





Taffeta offered $3 per yard and really pure silk 


| contain only ten percent of pure wool. 
| There are machines today which cleverly 
| wrap wool around cotton threads and the 
finished product has every appearance of 
being “all wool.” Another method of 
adultering is by taking cotton cloth and 
“felting” short woolen threads upon, its 
surface by means of heat, moisture, and 
pressure. 

A purehaser may be fully convinced 
from the appearance and feeling of cloth 
that it is all wool, but the only safe method 
is to take home the sample and make tests. 
Immerse the sample of so-called wool in oil 
of vitriol for about two minutes. This will 
destroy the cotton but the wool will not 
be affected. Another test is to moisten a 
sample with fifty percent Nitric acid. 
This will turn the wool yellow but the cot- 
ton will retain its color. 

Selecting Pure Linen 

Linen is another fabric which is adulter- 
ated to a great extent. In the old days 
before manufacturers resorted to adulter- 
ating cloths, the common test of pure 
linen was a feeling of coolness, Many a 
woman of past generations has placed the 
linen to her cheek in the old-time “general 
store”’ to test its quality, but that is really 
no test today since it has been found that 
by treating cotton fabrics with esia 
the same cool feeling is obtained. Table 
linen, towels, and handkerchiefs fre- 
quently sold at ridiculously low prices, yet 
guaranteed to be pure linen are made of 
mercerized cotton threads. One point to 
remember in testing linens is that the 
threads of pure linen should be from ten 
to twelve inches long. This gives linen its 
strength and is also why pure linen is so 
expensive. 

Use the same tests for linens that you do 
for woolens. If the sample is genuine linen 
it will not be affected by oil of vitriol but 
any cotton that is in it will be destroyed. 
Imitation damask is made today by means 
of printing upon the surface with a sort of 
| transparent mucilage, the designs. These 
| designs appear to be woven into the cloth. 
| By immersing a sample in boiling hot 
water and allowing it to boil for several 
minutes the design will disappear. 

Keep a Record of Tests 

If the purchaser, having experimented, 
will keep a record of the brands of cloth 
| which she has found to be unadulterated, 
it will be of great assistance in future 
shopping, always providing this is a manu- 
facturer’s brand and not that of a jobber. 
The jobber has the fabrics made in various 
mills, selecting those giving him the 
cheaper price. If a manufacturer turns 
out a grade of pure fabric, as you find by 
these home tests, you may be quite certain 
he will maintain that brand up to its 
standard because his reputation and his 
business depend upon it. 

Caution should be taken with the acids 
used, throwing out all those with which 
the tests have , Poon made, and buying only 
small quantities each time. It is better to 
do this than run any risk of having deadly 
acids about the house. 

The cheapest cloth to buy is the un- 
adulterated fabric, regardless of its cost. 
The low priced cloth may cost only half 
as much as the pure fabric, but you may 
be sure it will not last half as long. 
Whether it be for sheetings or for gowns, 
always test the samples before buying the 
goods. You may then be sure that you 
have not been cheated. 








| 





The “everyday religion’ does not re- 
quire a preacher to expound it. 

Should there be a sudden need of rubber 
sheeting and none at hand, several thick- 
nesses of newspaper will answer the pur- 
pose perfectly and can be burned. 

Sins of the tongue are unnecessary and 
useless, as well as wrong. 
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Learn Music 
AT HOME! 





rgan, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, 
Harp, Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, 
Clarinet, Trombone, Flute 
or to sing. Special Limited 
Offer of free weekly lessons. 
You pay only for music and 
D ostage, which is small. 
thing illustrated, . simple, sys- 
tema course. 
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U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC Box SF 
225 Fifth Ave.. New York © 
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MIDWINTER PRESERVING 


With the waning of the winter season 
many a housewife is distressed to discover 
that her supply of preserves and mar 
malades is also waning. The winter fruits 
in their natural state are but sorry sub- 
stitutes to the lover of a sweet accompani- 
ment to his bredkfast toast; and the clever 
to transform them 
into fair rivals of the summer fruit 


t. of bottled 

and seeded 
and seeds re- 
itted; 
and 4 Ib. of washed figs, all of which have 
been run thru the medium knife of a food 


cook will proceed 
dainties. 

Turkish Preserves—Into 1 
grape juice put 1 Ib. of — 
raisins; 3 © pee 

: Y{ Ib. Sates, wash 


moved; ed and 


cutter. Bring all to a gentle boil, then 
add 1 qt. of sugar and boil 15 minutes. 
Cra Conserve—Wash 3% lbs. of 


cranberries, to which add the juice of 4 
oranges, together with the rind and pulp 


of the oranges, which have been put thru 
the food chopper; 1 Ib. of raisins, seeded 
and chopped. A 
cook gently 4% hour. To this add 3 Ibs. 
of sugar and 1 lb. of chopped walnut 
meats, and cook for 5 minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. 
Apricot Jam—Wash carefully 1 Ib. 
of evaporated apricots, cover with water 
and let soak over night. Bring slowly to 
the boil, and when tender press thru a 
potato ricer. Return to the fire, and add 
3 parts sugar to four of apricots, and let 
simmer until it is thick enough to suit. 
Fig Ma lip stems from 1 bb. 
of dried figs and wash carefully. Force 
thru the finest knife of the meat cutter, 
cover with water and soak for 24 hours. 
To this add the juice of one lemon, the 
grated pulp of one large tart apple, and 
cook gently in the water in which the fruit 
soaked for half an hour. Add sugar in the 
proportion of pound for pound, and cook 
until it jellies, stirring to prevent scorch- 


ing. 

“Asker Marmalade—Select 1 large grape- 
fruit, 1 orange and 1 lemon, and slice very 
thinly, rejecting nothing but seeds and 
cores. Measure and add 3 times the bulk 
of water, letting it stand over night in an 
earthen dish. Bring to a boil for 10 
minutes and set aside for another night. 
To this add pint for pint of sugar and boii 
gently until it jellies. 

Prune Marmalade—Wash and soak 
over night 2) lbs. of prunes in water to 
cover. Stew very gently until tender 
then set aside to cool. Remove pits and 
return to fire, adding 6 large apples which 
have been pared, cored and sliced, together 
with % Ib. of sugar and the juice of 1 
lemon and 1 orange. Cook all to a smooth 

de, stirring often. 

Peach Conserve—Wash and soak 1 Ib. 
of dried, skinned peaches in 1 qt. of cold 
water over night. To this add 1 ec. of 
seeded raisins and 1 c. of walnut’ meats 
which have been put thru the food cho 

r, together with the strained juice of 1 
emon and 1 orange. Add 1 Ib. of sugar 
and bring slowly to the boiling point, 
cooking carefully an hour or more. 

Chinese Preserves—Take 2 qts. of the 
little oranges known as Kumquats, and 
wash carefully. Cover with water and set 
where they will heat gradually. When hot 
but not boiling remove from the fire and 
let cool. Drain and cover with cold water, 
letting them soak for two days, changing 
the water each day. This to make the 
skins tender. 

Boil 11% bb. of sugar in }4 pt. of water, 
skimming carefully to remove all impur- 
ities. When cooked until a few drops 
in water will stand apart, set aside to cool. 
Into the chilled syrup put the Kumquats 
together with the juice from 1 lemon, and 
bring slowly to a gentle boil. Boil 5 
minutes then set aside until the next day, 
when if the syrup does not seem quite firm 
enough remove the fruit and boil up again. 
The fruit shoufa be tender enough to 
pierce with a straw, in a heavy golden 


dd a little water and 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





in a Round Oak 
Moistair Heating System 


Wert kind of a heating plant will you buy?—one 
that has a fuel appetite like a hog—that never can seem to 
enough—or one that is saving in fuel! The fuel saver, of course 


The Round Oak, made by the makers of the famous Round 
Oak STOVE just fills the bill. Not only does this wonderful 
home heating m operate on least fuel for the warmth 
and comfort afforded, but it safeguards health by furnishing 
moist, warm, fresh air. 

















f Read What One User 
er At Roto K 
3 esac fas Bye ness 
Fees eeoteee a M * * H 7 
zwei) Moistair Heating System 
it om “oben nectenae The H ° . 
cs tat ied” Only Heating System that Automatically 
AY ede Ventilates and Humidifies 
fhe fire in the furnace en Nov 14, No dirt, dust and gas—no foul, breathed-over, poison- 
April, and we ¢ ust |§ ous air in your living rooms—and no “hog” in your 
the yeare we be | ~bin!—not with the ‘Round Oak” System. Easy to oper- 
sion to Gee over four tens of coal | ate, simple—durable—trouble-proof—not a makeshift. 
- Solmpenatb ts Round Oak. 
at rey Saves Fuel by the Ton 
mont the fisndshis: more solidity Properly humidified warm air at 68 degrees is more 
“FoWinn, Lisbon Falls, Me. comfortable than DRY air at 75 degrees. This saving of 7 
x degrees with the Round Oak means literally a saving of 



























one ton of coal in every nine—economy not to be sneezed 
at! Other big money saving features, too. 
Note under the picture a few reasons for Round 
Oak’s omemnter. ad above what one user says of 
=a Round Oak Moistair Heating System. Reflect that 
more than 60,000 Round Oak Systems are on the job 
and making good the same way. Remember, they 
are backed by 46 years’ experience. Investigate! 





describes this 


Handsome illustrated book fully 
, which filled out 


modern plant. With book goes a bl 
and returned to us will ong yen a scientific Heating Plan 
drawn uP by our Expert Engineers, to meet your exact 
= needs. Cost of installation, etc., goes with plan. Write now 
With book we also send name of nearest 
authorized dealer selling and 
installing Round Oak Moistair 
Heating Systems. Many dealers sell 
them on easy terms. To get the genu- 
ine, insist on the trade-mark whi 
shows the Round Oak Indian. 


The Beckwith Company 


Round Ocak Folks 
50 Front St. 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
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USING WATER AS MEDICINE 


Suggestions for the Home Nurse 


(O reduce the body tem- 
perature in sickness, 
water is almost indis- 
pensable. It is not 
advisable to attempt 
to lower the fever until 
the diagnosis has been 
made. After that, if 
the fever remains at 
one hundred degrees or 
more, it is best to adopt 
some method to control it, for the comfort 
of the patient if for no other reason. 
There are drugs for the purpose, the so- 
called fever medicine, but while they do 
lower the temperature they usually have 
such a depressing effect that it is more 
serious than the fever. The best method 
at our command is the intelligent use of 
water. 

During a milk fever, especially in child- 
ren, the cool sponge is the most satisfac- 
tory means of reducing the temperature. 
Under the covers or with the room tem- 
perature at eighty degrees sponge the 
patient with equal parts of alcohol and 
tepid water. if alcohol is not available, 
vinegar may be substituted. Sponge for 
five or ten minutes and repeat every two 
hours until the temperature is reduced or 
the patient is more comfortable. 

The Cold Pack 

In adults, where the fever is high and 
obstinate, use the cold pack, Place a rub- 
ber sheet or a large square of oilcloth on 
the bed to protect the bedding. Wring 
out a sheet in warm water, roll the patient 
in it, then rub the whole body with a piece 
of ice. Put hot water bottles at the feet. 
Remove the sheet, dry the patient or 
cover with a blanket. 

Another method of giving the cold pack 
is to wring a sheet out of water at fifty to 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. Wrap the 
yvatient in the sheet, massage the body 
Priskly, remove sheet and rub the body 
dry. Ina case of temperature with delir- 
jum, or in sunstroke with a high fever, this 
may be repeated three times. 

Where there is a great deal of restlessness 
and irritability, wring out a flannel in 
water seventy to seventy-five degrees. 
Place the cloth over the chest and thorax 
and cover with dry flannel; change every 
two hours. A tub bath, eighty-five to 
ninety degrees, of five minutes duration 
produces a marked quieting effect. 

In measles, scarlet or typhoid fever, in 
spite of popular opinion to the contrary, 
warm baths and cool sponging are decid- 
edly beneficial. 

In cases of shock or collapse a tub bath 
should be ordered. Heat water to one 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit. Have pa- 
tient remain in the water from five to ten 
minutes. Put ice packs on the head. 

In broncho-pneumonia, cold applica- 
tions, flannel wrung out of water at seven- 
ty degrees Fahrenheit, are applied to chest 
or back. Cover with dry flannels. The 
cold relieves the pain and congestion. 

In insomnia, a warm bath of a half 
hour’s duration before retiring, will usually 
induce sleep. If that fails, try a hot mus- 
tard foot bath. This is prepared by put- 






ting a tablespoon of mustard in about a/ 


rallon of water as hot as can be borne. 
tathe feet for about ten minutes. In some 
cases a cold spray on the spine will quiet 
the patient sufficiently. 
The Hot Pack 
In persistent insomnia the hot pack is 
recommended, Wring a sheet out of warm 
water, wrap it about the patient and then 
wrap him about with blankets. Leave on 
two hours or all night if he falls asleep. 
Personally, I believe it is better to remove 
the wet sheet after two hours. 
In neurasthenia, or where there is list- 
lessness and dullness, a daily cool shower 
before breakfast gives good 


Always start with tepid water, gradually 
reducing each morning until the patient 
reacts comfortably after a real cold bath. 

Headaches are relieved by the hot mus- 
tard foot bath, and cold application on the 
head or spine. Where ice caps or ice bags 
are not easily obtained, use the homemade 
ice poultice or ice bag. 

For an ice poultice, crack the ice rather 
fine and mix with sawdust. Wrap this 
mixture in oiled silk or a piece of an old 
rain coat. A hot water bottle may be used 
for an ice pack by filling with cracked ice. 
If this is not at hand fill an ordinary mason 
jar with cracked ice, and screw cover on 
tight. 

Cold applications, or ice poultices are 
usually called for in localized infections 
such as boils and abcesses, or where there 
is a pus formation. 

A cloth wrung out of ice water and 
changed every ten minutes is the best 
treatment for most cases of inflammation 
in the head or eyes. 

Whether to apply heat or cold to in- 
flamed joints is a question best solved by 
the patient himself. Use whichever is 
most comfortable. Be sure to dry the 
joint thoroly after the compress has been 
removed. 

Never give a bath if it seems an ordeal 
to the patient, sufficient to cause undue 
excitement or exhaustion. If after half a 
dozen trials the patient still objects to the 
tub bath or the cold pack, content your- 
self with the cool sponging or alcohol rubs. 

Frequently the family object to obeying 
the doctor’s orders in re to the baths, 
for fear the patient will take cold. This 
is not a reasonable objection. If the room 
is warm, or enough blankets are used, and 
the patient carefully dried, there is no 
danger whatever. In many serious cases, 
baths systematically and properly given 
are absolutely necessary to save the life of 
the patient. Needless to say, this is the 
day of the bath and the intelligent use of 
water.—Manthei Howe. 


CARE OF CARPETS AND RUGS 

There is nothing that mars the appear- 
ance of a living room more than a soiled, 
faded rug or carpet on the floor, and yet the 
housewife does not always feel able finan- 
cially to replace the old rug or carpet with 
a new one. 

I find a solution made of soap, water, 
and salts of tartar, which may be sec 
at any drug store, makes an excellent 
cleaning agent for soiled carpets or rugs. 
Shave one-half pound of soap in one quart 
of water and boil until dissolved. Then 
add to this mixture one gallon of hot water 
and one ounce of salts of tartar, and mix 
thoroly. Apply the mixture to the carpet 
or rug with a stiff brush, scrubbing briskly 
| one breadth at a time. When the carpet 
| is scrubbed sufficiently with the solution. 
| wipe it with a cloth wrung out of cold 
water. If there is much green in the car- 
pet, add one cup of vinegar to the solution 
| and it will preserve the color. This quan- 

tity will clean a large carpet. 

Rugs and carpets may be freshened by 
| wiping them with a cloth wrung out of 
warm water, ammonia, and kerosene. 
Use one teaspoonful of ammonia and one 
tablespoon of kerosene to one gallon of 
warm water. Also the colors in rugs and 
carpets may be brightened by using a 
solution of alum water. Apply the solu- 








| tion to the carpet or rug with a cloth 
and wipe thoroly. If the colors are faded 
| they may be improved by touching up all 


faded designs with commercial dye, or a 
mixture of oil paint and gasoline. Use a 


|small brush when applying the color.— 


E. A. 8. 





Theory alone cannot make one practical 





results. | Experience must be added. 
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Por chapped hands and broken 
blisters; for burns, cuts and all 
skin irritations use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pas. Ore 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


Put up in handy glass bottles. At 
Drug and General Stores every- 
where. Illustrated free 
on request. 

Avoid substitutes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO 
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24 State Street New York City 
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Points op 
tiquett 


Note—Ags —~ A upon ponte of etiquette 
will be answered is ent as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial t, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, be sure 
and sign your name. Vemepes questions will not be 
answered. No names will ublished. Those de- 
siring personal snswer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An Idaho reader asks: “When a young 
man meets a lady of his acquaintance on 
the street, who should speak first?” 

When such a meeting occurs, the lady 
should recognize the man first. Unless 
they are very good friends, he should wait 
for this sign of recognition before speaking. 

An Illinois reader asks: “Is it proper 
for a young man to give a young lady a 
coat as a present? About how late should 


a young man stay when calling in the] @ 


evening! 

Gifts of clothing may not be offered 
with propriety to young women by men 
friend. Gifts of flowers, books, candy, 
and seme other semi-useful articles may be 
made without offense. It is best for an 
evening caller not to remain later than 
half past ten. 

A Missouri reader asks: -‘‘How shall I 
find my partners at a formal dance? What 
dances are most popular now?” 

At the close of a dance, your partner 
seeks out your escort for the ing, W 
is, presumably dancing with his , and 
leaves you in his care, or the four of you 
if you choose, may visit together un 
time for the next ce. The One-Step, 
Fox Trot, and Waltz are the most popular 
dances this season. 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: “On 


which and hand is the engagement 
ring worn? On which wrist is a bracelet 
worn, and on whieh finger are other rings 
worn?” 
The t ring is worn on the 
third of the left hand, and as a 
no other rings are worn on that 
unless one possesses a guard ring to 


slip on after the engagement ring as a 
protection against losing it. Bracelets 
are not very popular at the present time 
except in the form of wrist watches. They 
are commonly worn on the left wrist, tho 
it i8 largely a matter of choice and con- 
venience. The third and fourth fingers 
on the hands are the ring fingers at the 
present time. Very few people wear rings 
on the middie fingers any more. 

An Oklahoma subscriber asks: “If you 
were dining at a person’s house and they 
asked you to return thanks at the table 
how should you refuse if you do not feel 
able to do so?” 

You might state that you were not 
accustomed to returning thanks and ask 
to be excused. A _ tactful host or 
hostess, I believe, would be careful not 
to call upon a person who might be em- 

; by the request to perform this 
nite. 


An Iowa woman asks: “Will you kindly 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Better Wear, Comfort and 


Durable 


Hosiery 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Made Strongest Where 
the Wear Is Hardest 


PEARS 


Durable 


Hostery. 





Everybody, from Dad Down, Gets 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery, at 15, 19, 25 and 35c 
the pair, will give everybody better wear. The 
heels, soles and toes are heavily reinforced and 
the tops are elastic and securely knit on. The 
children’s hose are extra reinforced through- 
out, making them wear and tear-proof. 


LU LrLANI 


everyday wear, buy 
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Looks 
















- DURHAM 


Mercerized 35-cen# 












MARLEY 2% inches 
DEVON 2% inches 





RROW C 


collars are the 


to produce. 


styles are not only 
most correct, but the 


durable and perfect 
fitting it is possible 


15 cts. Each—6 for 90 cts. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.., Inc., Mathers 


ollar 


most 





tell me what toedo with my wraps when 








dining in a restaurant?” 

The hat is worn, of course. The coat 
may be removed, if one would be more 
comfoftable without it, and either the 
waiter or your escort will hang it over the 
back of the chair and help you to put it on 
when the meal is finished. The coat is 
usually slipped on before leaving the table, 
as it gives one a much more finished ap- 
pearance when walking thru the restaurant. 

A Montana reader asks: “What is a 
good form to use in announcing the birth 
of a child?” 

An engraved card bearing the father’s 
and mother’s name is attached with rib- 
bon to a small card on which is engraved 
the name of the child, and in the lower left 
hand corner the date of the birth. White 
cards, of course, are used and it is best to 
use white ribbon. These are mailed to 
friends who will be interested in the 


Are You Going 


If you are 

recently wit 
scription list, please advise us at once so you will not miss any 
Successful Farming. Please besure to give 


ing to move within thirty days, or 
ut having asked us to change your 


th yourold and new ad 
(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 


to Move? 


if ha 
sfibas ye sub- 


moved 


ies of 











happy event.—Bertha Averille. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
I am going to move; please change my address from 


Old Address 
P.O..... COC ere rerecvececcesecesesscesesesccesess R. F. Dunc ccceccee so Btate 
to New Address 
P. On. .s0e0 CORR Oe eer erereserensseseseseeesers R. FB. Du. cccccscccce State 
Se ND Dh 0 nko cacoee tind thane cdipdntd on kiskcvibeedcasssvsaacedesdenbihiedineue 
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TIPS ON ME 


NU MAKING 


By EDITH CHARLTON SALISBURY 


REQUENT- 
F LY a meal 

fails to whet 
or satisfy the ap- 
petite, not be- 
cause the dishes 
are not well cooked 
and well served, 
but because they 
have been incor- 
rectly combined. 
Foods are often 
classified accord- 
ing to general char- 
acteristics. They 
are sweet or sour, 
mild flavored or 
strong flavored, dry or moist, hot or cold 
and according to the characteristics! 
should be combined in even the simplest 
menu, if the meal is to be a complete suc- 
cess. Instinctively we follow this rule to 
a certain extent in our selection of foods. | 
With soups of any kind we want a dry 
morsel, the crisp crouton or the hard roll. | 
Meats served with sauces or gravies are 
more appealing to the taste when served 
with dry vegetables and the dry roast is 
better relished when it is accompanied by | 
creamed vegetables. After the heavy 
course comes the light acid salad which | 
stimulates the flagging appetite for the 
remainder of the dinner and paves the 
ay for the sweet morsel—the dessert— 
which rounds out the meal and brings to| 
it that sense of complete satisfaction. 

Custom Influences Choice of Foods 

Dr. Langworthy, of the Department of 






paragus, green peas, celery’ 
cucumbers or tomatoes. 

Mutton, like beef, calls for 
potatoes, turnips or cauli- 
flower with Chili or caper 
sauce. Lamb is 
more delicate in 
flavor and tex- 
ture than mutton, 
and should be ac- 
companied b 
more delicate side 
dishes as green 
peas, rice, toma- 
toes and mild 
mint sauce. Wild 
duck has its 
ticular flavor brought to just the mght 
degree of perfection by serving with it 
sweet potatoes and tomatoes. Almost 
any kind of game seems to n a side 
dish of fried hominy also one of asparagus. 
When you are preparing to serve roast 
venison don’t forget the current jelly, 
which is also appetizing with other dark 
meats. 

Roast goose, like roast pork, is rich in 
fat as well as protein tissue-building ma- 
terial and should be served with apple 
sauce, cold slaw, potatoes or the big kernel 
hominy. 

Peas and beans are rich in both protein 
and starch and when served should form 
a hearty dish of the meal. 
sensible accompaniments are strong flavor- 
ed foods containing little real nourish- 


Their most | 





/ment, such as tomatoes, onions, or cab- 


bage, topped off with a fruit salad. The 


Agriculture, claims that the influence of | addition of a small bit of fat pork to the 
fashion or custom has a good deal to do | dish of baked beans makes it a_better 
with our preference for a meal of a certain | balanced food, likewise one more difficult 


type. For instance, the Englishman wants 
his breakfast of eggs or meat, jam, toast 
and tea, and the average American in- 
variably wants to begin his breakfast with | 
fresh fruit and cereal, finishes with coffee 
and is equally content if the intervening 
course is composed of eggs, meat or hot 
cakes. Dr. Langworthy states that our 
choice of foods, as to combination, is 
largely a matter of custom, or because we 
have grown to like certain combinations 
better than others, which is all true enough. 
Equally true is his statement, that it is 
better to have variety from day to day, 
than to have too great a variety in one 
meal. The latter means too great a 
strain on the digestive organs, on the 
pocketbook, and on the time and energies 
of the one who prepares the meal. 

But after all, the success of a meal 
depends to a great extent on the combi- 
nation of foods which figure in it. For 
example, if a roast of beef is the principal 
dish in the meal, we should not go to the | 




















of digestion. 

Fish is always more satisfying when 
served with potatoes, tomatoes, cold slaw 
cucumbers or sour relishes and semi-aci 
desserts, as lemon or orange jelly. 

Rice and potatoes are not needed in 
the same meal, one or the other in com- 
bination with the bread which forms a 
part of every meal and the sugar that 
never fails to have a place on the bill of 
fare will easily make up the required 
amount of carbohydrates, 

Clear soup is a stimulant served before 
a heavy meal to start the flow of the 
gastric Juices and bring an extra supply of 
blood to the stomach. 

Cream soups are generally highl 
nourishing and should be served for lune 
or supper or when the meat or other main 
dish is not heavy. 


TOUGHENING LAMP CHIMNEYS 
The loss of one lamp chimney or globe 
does not seem much, but when such losses 


expense of buying, cooking and digesting | are added they amount to a larger sum 
another dish composed of the same tissue |than most persons would think, and a 
building material, as chicken or turkey, | remedy for this trouble will surely be of 
but we should serve with the beef, Irish} yalue to almost every family. “ 
potatoes, because beef being rich in pro-| A great many use ammonia in cleaning 
tein calls for a rich, heavy starch food, glass. This will weaken it, and especially 
as potatoes, to aceompany it. For the| that in globes or chimneys subject to heat. 
same reason the coarser green vegetables,| Soap and water are injurious to glass 
as turnips, cabbage, carrots and beets are | which is afterwards subjected to heat and 
most suitable to serve with roast beef. | cold, but a salt bath will counteract any 
Suggested Combinations | weakening effect that soap may have on 
Some other simple combinations of foods | chimneys or globes. 
which will result in a balanced meal are} Dissolve a pint of salt in two quarts of 
possible in every home. On the average | soft water, and dip the globe or chimney 
table part of the starch required in each | in and leave for but a few seconds, after it 
meal will be furnished from the bread, | has been thoroly cleaned. Then set on a 
the necessary sugar will be amply sup-| table to drip and dry, without rubbing, 
plied with the dessert, or in that used | and the glass will be so much toughened 
with cereals and fruits, the heat material | as to make the chimneys or globes very 
will be amply supplied by butter or cream | much better, lasting weeks and months 
which is a part of every meal. Then, | longer than they would had they not been 











the main dishes of the meal may be com- given the salt bath. 
bined somewhat in this fashion. | Treat the chimneys and globes in this | 


With chicken or turkey, which are | way every time they are cleaned, and there 
delicate in flaver or texture, serve rice and | wili be scarcely any end to their usefulness 
the more delicate green vegetables as as- i —J. T. T. 
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. A long distance call 
generally signifies a 
matter of pressing im- 
: portance—a single 


understood may 
have the most serious 
consequences, Therefore, 
becertain when installing your Farm 
Telephone that the instrument you 
select transmits clearly and distinctly 
no matter what the distance and 


weather. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Independent Telephones 


are as nearly perfect as 25 years of 
Telephone Building experience can 
make them—their superiority over 
other makes has been firmly estab- 
lished in actual transmission competi- 
tions. We have built over 2,500,000 
Telephones and we back eyery one 
with our reputation and name, 

FREE BOOK 2 aPbr tales clear nor: 
technical langurge how you and your neigh- 
bors can co-operate to organize, build an 


maintain your own Farm Telephone Line. Send 
for your copy—Now. A postal will do, 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MFG. CO, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, UL. Kansas City, Mo. 











WONDERFUL 
PHONOGRAPH 
OFFER $ 24475 


IODAYS FREE TRIAL 


remo ee h ph at 
oor cabi onogra 
lowest price ever. No tremendous 
manufacturing and i ta 
—just pure unheard of value. 
Mahogany finish. Lid closes when 
Paying: Stands 48” high open. 
ays all makes of flat disc records. 
Beautiful tone, ign, and finish, 
ments. Writs tndaw for desert tive booklet cist, ton 
day free trial offer and club discount plan. 
Agents Wanted. Imperial Phonograph 
Company, Dept. S. F. Cincinnati, Ohio 



















Hermans on the Farm 


“Last spring I hased ir of Munsons, 
spring I pure a pair 
I have been wearing them ever since. I feel safe 
in advising any farmer to buy 
@ pair. 

I never knew what 


Real Shoe Comfort 
was until I wore the Munson 
last. Many hynters, timber cruls- 
ers, forest rangersand other out- 
door ple who are much on 
their feet are now w this 
shoe.” H. I.STEVENS in Farm- 

"3G November 4, 1916. 

Write for our catalogue and dealer’s *hame, 
Mu.so7's in black or tan are matchless value at 
$6to ii. E.t and wear guaranteed. Catalogue 
of Styles Free. 

Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co., 

Army Contractors 1009 Albany Bidg., Boston 
























wholly visible(42 

shifttypewriter,foryour 
if you will show it to 
iends and let them see 





typewriter [ 
bat. By post card or letter simply say ““Mail 
TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. M627 

ATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. Itmay 

be valuable. Write me. No at- 

torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882, 
“Inventor's Guide" Free. FRANKLIN 4H, 
HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.O, 
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€ Women’s Onnent F 





All women are invited to state their views or 
criticisms briefly on any subject they see fit, and 
we will publish as many letters each month as 
our space will permit. Successful Farming is in 
no way responsible for the views expressed herein. 


THE MATRIMONIAL PARTNERSHIP 
There is no partnership so important to the well- 
being of humanity as the matrimonial partnership 
—yet, there is none that is entered into so hastily 
or so blindly. When a business man js about to 
enter into partnership with another, he looks very 
carefully into the financial conditions, the honesty 
and integrity, the reputation of those who are to 
be associates. But when a man or a woman is 
about to enter the firm of marriage, they are very 
apt to overlook these essentials for mere outward 
a that should really count for very 
ttle 
That money causes three-fourths of the trouble 
between husband and wife, is an undisputed fact. 
How glibly a man repeats after the minister, ‘With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” Yet many of 
them from the very start give their wives to under- 
stand that the money is theirs, and that he con- 
siders her incapable of judiciously handling any 
part of it. How very often we hear a foolish bride 
remark, “Johr is different from other men; he 
gives me money whenever I ask for it.” In a year 
she will talk very differently, for nothing is so 
humiliating to # true woman as to ask for every 
penny she needs. If marriage is the true partner- 
ship it rightfully should be, neither can “give” the 
other anything, for what helongs to one, belongs 
equally to the other. The wife who keeps the 
home neat and clean, who milks, cares for the 
ultry and vegetable garden, cooks, bakes, etc., 
is surely earning an important part of the annual 
income. 
Some deluded men seem to think that their 
wives are not —< le of caring for money, and 
in that case must be shown that women are capable 
of handling the finances it takes to keep up their 
end of the partnership. 
The man who consults his wife in matters con- 
cerning the management of the farm is always the 
most successful one. Many a man beer 
agreeably surprised at the business foresight and 
eagacity of his wife. I often wonder what a man 
can be thinking of who buys all the groceries, the 
clothing for the family, never condescends to con- 
sult his wife about any important matter, but 
plans, at his death, to leave an estate for his wife 
to take eare of for herself and the children. Is 
it any wonder that such a widow falls an easy 
victim to the snares of crafty lawyers? A man 
— inform his wife of his exact financial con- 
dition, and more often than not she will prove 
herself worthy of his confidence. Many a@ man 
would have m saved financial ruin had he 
confided in his wife-—Mrs, J. H. R., Ill. 


CANNOT AGREE WITH SUFFRAGE POLICY 

I would appreciate taking 8. F. but for the fact 
that I cannot indorse yout woman 6uffrage policy. 
‘ am xs ye — erefore stop my paper.— 

rs. W. 
Note: We. = , we used as much as three 
columns of woman suffrage material in the past 
year, tho I doubt it. Anyway it is a mere i 


im com m with the other material used. 
W. R. J. follows this policy of stopping aM 
and papers because they contain scraps of material 


she does aye approve of, she will soon be minus 
reading matter of any kind.—Editor. 


We sre saving sous eopy of 8. 2, F. » yt wenes 
look them over when we get read 
much interested in your fancy work, aT. all the the 
fault I can find is that there is not enough of it. 
I am interested in the advice on poultry as I = 
raising poultry at the present time.—Mrs. E.G. M 


Mo, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


A Dentists’ Dentifrice 
Ribbon Dental Cream is deli- 
cious in flavor—but it has more 
than that to recommend it. Its 
cleansing action is safe because it 
is free from harsh grit and over- 
medication. ~ Its advertising is 
free from exaggerated and 
impossible claims. Trust your 


teeth to Colgate’s—and be safe. 


Sold everywhere— or a 
trial tube sent for 4e. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 87, 199 Fulton St, N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Rouquet Soap 
—lururious, lasting, refined. 
A new size at We a cake. 











SURE THEY ARE HAPPY 
I was interested in an article in your Women’s 
Comment column called “Are Farm Women Un- 


happ 

rm a farmer’s wife and have been for nearly 
twenty-seven years. No—why should they be 
unhappy with everything in the line of edibles and 
drinks a farm will produce; the right kind of system 
in the home and management on farm outside. 
It is drudgery to only those who make it so. 

The drive or walk to and from the grocery store 
and post office, for those who live a long distance, 
is healthful exereise for the farm woman. I agree 
with the person who wrote the article that it is 
recreation for the housewife to do some kind of 
outdoor work. And, too, there is the surrounding 
beauty of nature, which should be considered a 
blessing to any tired brain and observed by every 
living person. 

ance into some of the farm homes where 
large families are being reared and educated, shows 
that health and happiness predominate. 

I am the mother of eight living children, and I 
have four grandchildren. I enjoy working in the 
garden, playing golf with my neighbors, and sliding 

wn hill with my children, even if I do tumble off 
the sled three times coming down the hill. 

The farm woman should be the happiest of all 
women, if she will count her many Sieines and 

ake herself realize them.—Mrs. J. M. B., Maas. 


“A PAGE FROM LIFE” RENEWS COURAGE 
We have just received the January number and 
read the contribution signed by Hope Irvin, 
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The wrist watchstyleisat ite height and promises to continue indefinitely 

because of the great convenience and ornamental value of the wrist watch. 

“ - The wrist watch we give away serves a double purpose. You can wear 

it as a wrist watch, with a chain or guard pin, or inthe pocket, thesame as anordinary watch. 

Watches are guaranteed for five years. The cases are of solid silveroid which wears white 

all the way thru and looks like Sterling. Movements are high-grade, seven jewel, lever 

escapement. Watches are only a little over one inch in diameter, thin model—very neat and 

attractive. 
Write For Our Offer—No Money Needed 

This beautiful, fully guaranteed watch is offered you Ser Some a few hours easy and pleasant 

work. Write me a post card or letter today for a complete description of the wrist watch and 

for full information in regard to our “easy plan” for helping you earn them. Be the first in 
your locality to write me about one of these watches. It will be to your advantage. 


E. T., Meredith, Publisher, 11 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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would certainly like to give her a hearty fand  ] 





shake. Re yy gave me cause for much merri- 
ment, also fresh courage to go ahead with the 
humbler duties of a farmer’s wife. It was worth 


There is something of interest and value to every member 


the subscription price alone tome, notwithstand- of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
1g e 2 cles — a 
Mrs H.R. G. Te ‘ Read each department and read the advertisements. 
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SEVERAL NEW EDGINGS 


For Those Who Enjoy Fancy Work 





FILET AND SHELL DESIGN 


This little edge is new and attractive 


and works up quickly. Use hard twist 
crochet thread with a steel hook of a size 
to carry the thread easily. First row—ch. 
35 st. turn, de. 2 in 8 th st. from hook, 
ch. 2, de. 2 in same place (this forms a shell) 
1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. ch. 5 turn, 
Second row—2 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
shell in shell, 8 dc. over loop at 
beginning of previous row, ch. 3, turn. 
Third row—dc. over de, 7 times with 1 ch. 
between doubles, shell in shell, 1 sp. 1 bl 
lsp.4bl. 1 sp. ch. 5, turn. Fourth row 

1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. shell 
in shell, 4 sp. ch. 8 de. 1 in last st. of 3 ch. | 
at turn in previous row, ch. 5, turn. 
Fifth row—form picot with 5 ch. repeat 
once, de. 1 over 8 ch. 7 times with picot 
at top of eac h de. de. 2 in first sp. de. 2 in 
next sp., de. 2 in ne xt sp. ch. 4, skip 1s sp. . 
shell in shell, 1 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. J sp. ch 
5 turn. (Directions for upper part only 
will be given from this on as the first shell 
at lower edge has been completed and 
same directions will suffice for succeeding 
shells or points.) Sizth row—3 sp. 2 bi. 
lL sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. shell in shell. Seventh row 
—shell in shell, 1 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp 
ch. 5 turn. Eighth row—1 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 
1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. shell in shell. Ninth 
row—shell in shell, 1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 4 bi 
l sp. ch. 5, turn. Tenth row—2 sp. 3 bl. 
1 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. shell in shell. leventh 
row—shell in shell, 1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 
3 sp. ch. 5, turn. Twelfth row—6 sp. 1 bl 
1 sp. shell in shell. Thirteenth row 
begin as first row of upper part of design 
and repeat to le ngth hy ssired.—G. 5. 





SCALLOPED EDGE IN CROCHET 





Ma ark your sc allope on the goodie and 
stitch on the mark several times to 
strengthen the edge. Cut out close to the 
stitching. 

First row—Single crochet all around. 
Second row—Fasten thread in single 
crochet, ch. 5, 1 de. in same stitch *, skip 


2 single crochet (sc), 1 de. in next stitch, | 
. | Opposite. 


1.2, 1 de.insamestitch. Repeat from * 


Third row—Sl. st. to ch. of 2 * ch. 3, 2 de 
in next ch. of 2, picot (ch. 4 and fasten | 
back in first stitch), 1 de. in same ch. of 2, | 
picot, 2 de. in same ch. of 2, ch. 3, fasten 
in next ch. of 2. Repeat from * all around 


This makes a charming finish for sheet | 


nd pillow cases and may be carried out in 
dresser cover, table cover, and other bed- 
room linens with equal effect. It gives a 
graceful scalloped finish with much less 
work than the buttonholed edge.— 
M. L. M. 
PRINCESS CROCHET BOOKS 
We have been receiving many orders for 
the crochet books we have been handling 
and have come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that they are proving satisfactory to 
readers who are interested in this form of 
needlework. We have a big supply of 
these books on hand and can fill orders 


immediate ly, in the following numbers. 
Nove lty Crochet Book No. 5, which con- 
ltains several yoke designs, braid and 
| crochet doily, pretty edgings, serving tray 
| doily, apron pattern, collar design, etc., 
10 cents. 
| Novelty Crochet Book No. 7. This book 
| also has several yoke designs, scarf ends, 
‘combination braid and crochet edgings, 
pillow tops, and several crochet. novelties 
such as hat pin holder, baskets, coin purse, 
| towel designs, etc., 10 cents. 
Princess Yoke Book, containing over a 
dozen beautiful yoke designs, 10 cents. 
Princess Album of Edgings and Inser- 
tions, filled with designs for table scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, pillow cases, ete., 10 cents. 
Manual of Artistic C rochet, giving direc- 





tions for making many ‘unusual and 
beautiful articles, such as pillow tops, bed 
| spreads, designs for portiers, ete., 10 cents. 
| How to Crochet Cluny Laces. 
| giving concise and clear directions for 
making this popular lace to be used in 
yokes, caps, runners, etc., 10 cents. 
Order as many as you care to pay for 
and send the order to Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOUBLE THREAD TATTED EDGE 





(double 
stitch), p. (picot / ch. (chain), r. (ring). 


Abbreviations used: d. s. 


Knot spool and shuttle thread together 
before starting. Rings are always made 
on the shuttle thread, and the other parts 
of the design on the spool thread. 

Ring 3 d. s., 1 p., 3 . Of 1 d. s., 

3a" 8. 


1 p., l d.s., 1 p., 3 ds.; IPs Ring 
3d.s ; join to last p. of previous ring, 
3d.s., lp.,1d.s.,lp.,1d.s., 1p. age 


1 p., 3d.s. Ring 3d.s., join to last 
last ring, 3 d.s., 1 p., 1 d. s., 1 p., TS 
Lp., 3d.s., 1p.3d.s. Ch. 3d. s., Lp., 
4d.s.,1p.,4d.s. Ring3d.s., 1p 3d. 8., 
1 p., 3 d.s., 1 p., 3d. s. Ch. 4 ad 3.1 
ids. * Ring 3 d. s., join i last. p PS 
last ring, 3 d. s. or te 3 d. 6., » 3d.s. 
Ch. 4d.s.,1 p., td.s., 1 p., ‘ d. i 1 p., 
i.d.s.,lp.,4d.s.,1lp.4d.s. Ring3d.s. 
i p-, 3d.s , join to second p. of last ring, 
ioe 8, lp, 3 d. s., ch. ide 4 d.s. 
| Ring 3 d. s. join to a p. of st ring, 
3 d.s., join <r p. of first ring of this 
group, 3d. 8. o gig Ch. 4d.s 1 p., 
td.s., lp. 3d. s. Make clover, ath a 
nid lle p. of first ring to middle p. of last 
| ring of first clover. Ch. 3 d.s., ag » D- 
on chain opposite, ch. 4 d. s., 
Ring. 3d.s.,1p., wg s., Lp., ip se 1B, 
3d.s. Ch4d + join to of ch. 
Repeat fi froui *—E. &: 





| 





TAKING THE ~ BLUENESS FROM 


A booklet | 


March, 1947 





OR 
CHOICE OF OTHER 
USEFUL PREMIUMS WITH YOUR 


1917 IMPERIAL RANGE 


A special offer with every Imperial R 
-anelegant Pure Aluminum Cook- 
ing gad Roasting Combinaticn. 44 


and Sanitary—4 pieces. 
12 useful kitchen utensils, "= illustrated. 


30 DAYS FREE HOME TEST 
PAY US NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
had — alt the risk. Choose eng 


t from ‘ 
styles. "Try ie t test it it for 39 days before 7 
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MONDAY 

Keep a bottle of reliable indelible ink | 
and a clean steel pen handy and when new w | 
articles of wearing apparel are brought 
| home, mark each plainly with the owners | 
| name or initials. ‘This saves much sorting | 
and subsequent disagreements when the 
laundry is distributed. 

When such small articles as handker- 
chiefs, collars and towels are ironed they 
may be sorted if they are plainly marked, 
saving an extra handling. 

Another time-saver consists in sewing 
a small dress snap to each new pair of 
stockings. When the stockings are put in 
the wash, snap each pair together; in this 
way they are handled quicker in washing, 
hanging on the line and mending, and 














the pairs never become mixed.—A. M. A. 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY—-COST 1c 
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POWER WASHER 
Swinging Wringer Washes and Nebo by 


engine or motor power Can 
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SOLD DIRECT AT 
FACTORY PRICES $19. 85 
oon on 14 days Free 


trial. 
NO MONEY DOWN. Write 
for Free Catalog today. 
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HOME WEAVING ‘ONCY 38. 50 
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about weaving and our wondartal $8.50 and other looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 264 Factory St., Boonville, N. ¥. 














USEFUL HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS 
Have you become really acquainted 
with the varied and many uses of kerosene 
in ordinary housework? I have come to 
look upon it as a maid of all work, or as 
a faithful friend and helper. I have put it 
to many uses recently and have never 
found it to fail in cleansing and purifying. 
The water where I have been living is 
extremely hard and most of the common 
softening agents have been practically 
useless, especially for laundry purposes. 
I have found it helps wonderfully to soak 
the soiled clothes over night in cold water 
to which a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
kerosene have been added; then add 
another to the water in which the clothes 
are boiled. A good many housewives are 
familiar with kerosene laundrying but not 
all find the method successful. One thin 
is important to heed. The kerosene shoul 
always be added to cold water. If in the 
boiler put the kerosene in cold water, add 
the washed clothes and bring slowly to 
boiling point. The second or third boiler 
must pts used in the same way. You 
cannot put a second lot of clothes into 
water in which the first was boiled, else 
every article will be dingy in appearance 
and greasy to touch. 
After washing or boiling with kerosene 
be sure to rinse thoroly in at least two 
clear waters, three are better. : 
Oiled floors can be kept clean and in per- 
fect condition by wiping off daily with a 
cloth or mop moistened with the es me 
mixture: one pint of boiled linseed oil, 
1 quart of kerosene and one pint of veer. 
Shake well together and bottle. ore 
using shake well as the ingredients separ- 
ate. The kerosene and vin cleanse and 
the linseed oil finishes and polishes the 
floor. 
A cloth moistened with kerosene will 
keep the oil stove or gas range clean and 
bright and when burners become clo 
with grease they are easily clea by 
washing in kerosene. 
A little kerosene poured into garbage 
cans will keep flies and other insects away. 
In fact there are so many things that can 
be kept clean, sweet and wholesome with 
kerosene, that one can easily overlook its 
odor which evaporates and is not so very 
disagreeable after all, since it removes 
others that are much worse.—E. C. 8, 


HOW MARY’S GARDEN GREW 
Continued from page 122 


well concealed crutches and given a coat of 
red. The new machinery was well housed 
for the winter. 


after careful calculation that I owe from 
my humble hoard in the Zenia bank, the 
sum of forty dollars and eighty-two cents. 
Mary here is your check, I never would 
have believed it could be done. I have a 
hundred and fifty dollars from the farm, 
aside from what we have put aside for 
living expenses. You are such a good 
manager. What would you do with it?” 

“T’ve still got the pumpkins and par- 
snips,” said Mary smiling, “and our 
furniture is all good. I’m proud of our 
home. I’m going to buy an incubator and 
brooder. Women always know how to 
spend, before they get the money,” she 
laughed. “You’d better get the men out 
here tomorrow with that silo, I heard 
Brock offer you yesterday because he had 
sold his farm and the buyer didn’t want 
the new silo.” 

“T was hoping you would say that,” said 
John. “I felt we needed it but I didn’t 
now how it would strike you.” He 
reached his hand across the table and tock 
her soft, tanned little hand in his big work 
hardened one. “Mary’s garden was some 
garden. It grew cisterns and cellars and 
chicken-houses and barn additions. But it 
is no mystery for Mary is some wife for a 

farmer. All wives aren’t helpmates, like 
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worlds greatest artists 


The mere mention of opera suggests Caruso, Alda, Braslau, 
Calvé, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill—the 
commanding personalities who dominate the operatic stage. 

These renowned artists in full realization and acknowledgment 
that the Victor alone reproduces their art with absolute fidelity 
make records for the Victor exclusively, ; 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear, Write to us for 


a copy of the Victor Record catalog—the most complete catalog of music In all the 
world—and name and address of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


* 
Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented’ and 
licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only, 
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Masterpieces of opera 





























McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, 








All Victor Records are 
— and are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
y. 


Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientificall i 
» a scien ally coordinated and syn- 


zed by our special processes of manufacture; and their use, except with each 
other, is not only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 
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CLOTHES FOR OUR CHILDREN 


Some Time and Labor Saving Ideas 


By MRS. H. G. KRUM 


for children’s clothes. Keep your 

eyes open for one-piece garments 
or as nearly one-piece as possible. Not 
only do they save in actual material used 
ae in time in making, but they save 
in time required in laundering, especially 
the ironing and this last is a big item 
for the mother who does her own work. 
And I wonder—I can’t help wondering, 
if it wouldn't play quite an important 
part in keeping that “here today and 
gone tomorrow’ individual, a girl. 

Besides, haven’t you noticed how much 
better dressed a child looks whose gar- 
ments are plainly cut but well made and 
of good material, with good lines and a 
pleasing combination of colors? Ap- 
propriate trimming plays a large 
im children’s clothes. Often an other- 
wise good looking dress is spoiled by the 
wrong kind of trimming or an over sup- 
ply of the right kind. A contrasting 
color in the same material for collar, cuffs, and belt, or a 
plaid or stripe with a plain color is good. Stickeri braid is 
excellent for play suits. It is a durable finish for collars and 
cuffs and bends a note of color to the rather somber blues and 
browns that we mothers consider good for these little play 
garments. 

By the way, there is nothing more practical nor better look- 
ing &. a little girl’s play suit than a one-piece apron, belted 
across the back, with bloomers to match, Better yet; make 
two little aprons to each pair of bloomers. In fact, I like the 
“bloomers to match’ idea for all children’s dresses, at least 
for the colored ones. Many mothers object to bloomers be- 
cause they drop below the skirt. If you will cut off an inch or 
an inch and a half from the buttom of the leg before hemming 
up, you will remedy this trouble. Do not have the elastic too 
snug at the knee and open them only on one side. This saves 
two button holes and a placket and also prevents them from 
dropping down, even if not buttoned up, as is the case when 
they are opened on both sides. 

Suitable School Dresses 

Clothes gre quite a problem to the mother of school girls. 
The many patterns give two styles of trimming. A very 
practical idea, and also a very economical one, is to make two 
dresses, one of plain material and one of plaid, trimming one 
with the other, and using the plain material for the bloomers, 
so they can be worn with either dress. 

The middy suit is a very good style for the girl of eight to 
fourteen. A pleated skirt of blue serge with middies of white 
drill or Indian Head make an excellent combination for cold 
weather. lor other seasons any of the childrens suiting such 
as romper, club, kindergarden cloth, and galetea, work up into 
good looking, durable dresses, which when carefully made will 
look well until they are ready to fall to pieces. 

Use loops by the yard for the middies. They come in black 
and white and are much easier to put on than it is to work 
eyelets. Besides, when once buttoned up they are closed to 
stay and your young daughter will not come back from school 
with her middy open much farther than you intended. They 
are ~~ in with a facing and have to be used with rather a 
small button unless you pull each loop out a little in which 
case you can use a fairly good sized button. These loops can 
be used on one-piece dresses which slip over the head and are 
more satisfactory than the old-style lacing, and will be found 
very becoming to a slender girl. 

In making pockets you will find they will wear much better, 
as well as look better and be easier to put on, if you will line 
them with the same goods as the dress, es careful to cut the 
lining the same way of the material as the outside. Stitch 
around, leaving the bottom open. Turn right side out, usin 
the scissors to push out the points. Turn in the bottom sal 
baste to dress, then stitch to position. 

Making Boys’ Clothing 

Simple little wash suits are very easy to make for boys, 
and if you follow the pattern carefully, there is no reason why 
they should not have the same “‘set” and “‘style”’ as the ready- 
made guits. Tho I do think it is harder to make boys’ clothes 
than itis girls’—perhaps because I have never made very many. 

A blouse with a convertible collar is just the thing for a 
young boy for this spring, and it can be made with long or 
short sleeves. For my own boy I make the sleeves long as he 
wears them rolled up during the hot weather. Then in the 
fall when the weather turns cold, he wears them down and 
the collar high. There is no neck band for this style collar and 
it is very comfortanle fora boy with a short, fat neck. These 
waits take about two yards of thirty-six inch percale or madras 


G ‘or children should be the keynote 





in the smaller sizes. The one-piece idea 
can be carried out very ee in a baby’s 
layette, from the little nighties to the 
best dresses of softest white. A tuck 
on the shoulder, run by hand, gives 
added fullness and can be easily let out 
as the child grows. These one-piece 

represent the least amount of 
time and money in preparation and the 
least amount of time and energy in 
laundering later on. 

All cotton material used for children’s 
garments should be shrunk before mak- 
ing up. It takes @ little extra time and 
it is a little more trouble, but children 
grow so fast it is the height of folly not 
to do this. For white goods, lay it 
folded up in a large pan or a bath tub 
is excellent. Pour boiling water on it, 
lifting the folds to allow the goods to 
become thoroly wet. Let it remain 
in the water until cool, then take out, 
still in the folds and hang on a rack 
dripping wet. Press out some of the water but do not 
wring, as this will cause wrinkes. Allow it to hang in the 
shade turning often until about half dry when it is ready to press 
with a hot iron. The steam is really what does the shrinking. 

For colored material use cola water and set the color at 
the same time. A handful of salt to a gallon of cold water is 
as good es anything for this purpose. Sugar of lead for blues, 


vin for ns and turpentine for lavenders are all recom- 
sented, but I have found common salt as satisfactory as any 


of these and we are sure to have it in the house. Allow the 
goods to remain in the salt water about half an hour, then lift 
out and hang on a rack, the same as for the white goods, turn- 
ing inside out often so it will dry evenly. Press with a moder- 
ately hot iron, too much heat is apt to turn the color. This 
should also be borne in mind when ironing any colored goods, 
especially greens and blues. .Goods shrunk in this way pre- 
serves its freshness and when made up does not look laundered 
as when shrunk by the old method. 

Further than this, you should also make allowance for 
“Jetting down” while you are “making up.” This can be done 
by a wide hem in the skirt, or the waist and skirt can be sewed 
together at first, then a belt can be set in later and this will 
add to the length of both waist and skirt. This last is a good 


~ idea for embroidered flouncing for best dresses, as they can 


be made to last two years as far as size and length goes. _ 

There are many ways of making sewing easier and it is well 
worth while to pass on any helpful ideas. I have found that 
by finishing up a waist or a one-piece, or blouse, while it is 
still flat, and stitching the underarm seam and sleeve seam 
the last thing, I can save almost one-third of the time in mak- 
ing. Of course, this can only be done where the underarm 
seam of the sleeve and waist are continuous. 

Learn to Sew Without Basting 

To stitch without basting not only saves the time it takes 
to put in the bastings, but also the time it takes to pull them 
out. It takes time to learn to sew this way but it is certainly 
worth while and I advise all mothers to learn to do it. _ 

To take one afternoon for cutting out, marking all pieces 
carefully and rolling together with the pattern and a few extra 
pieces for emergencies, will be found a great help. Then take 
a day or an afternoon even just for stitching, and you will 
be surprised at what you can accomplish. Then use your odd 
minutes for the buttons and buttonholes and any hand work 


that is necessary. 


MAKING LYE HOMINY 

Take two quarts of shelled corn and put in a kettle with a 
good deal more water than is needed to cover the corn, then 
add three teaspoons of lye. Boil steadily, keeping plenty of 
boiling water on hand to add as the water boils down. When 
the outside begins to come off the grains they are done enough. 
Remove from the fire and drain. Put in a clean tub of cold 
water and instead of rinsing with the hands, take a new 
broom or long handled brush and sweep and swash the corn 
about in the water. Drain and put in more clean water. Repeat 
this process three or four times; and then put the- tub of 
hominy where it may freeze all night. This freezing is not ab- 
solutely necessary but it takes the place of a lot of boiling. 

In the morning take all or part of the corn and put it on to 
boil in cold water and cook slowly until the grains swell, burst, 
and stand up loosely. Instead of stirring, lift the kettle by the 
bail and give it at wirl to keep the hominy from settling 
to the bottom. Add alittle salt. 1t may now be prepared in var- 
ious ways for table use. Fried in meat drippings, served hot 
or cold with cream and guger, or it is guod — up with potato 


salad dressing.—Mres. F. 
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By demonstration in actual laundering conducted regularly 
as a part of the course in home management, the Home Econo- 
mics Division of the University of Nebraska, College of Agri- 
culture, proves that the laundry requirements of the modern 
country and suburban home are best served by the 
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Wulté -Metor Uixsher 
Swinging heversible Wiinger 


The instructors and pupils consider performance first. They weigh evi- 
dence of merit. And they find in the Maytag Multi-Motor the supreme type of 
power Washer, bringing to the rural home the same convenience and_thorough- 
ness in laundering that the owner of a Maytag Electric Washer enjoys. The Multi- 
Motor is self-operated, utilizing gasoline for power. Safe, simple, economical. 


The Maytag Laundry Man- There’s a M 
FREE ual fo 0 cileehin eauehoak Standard Washer of evaty Me 


on laundering. You may have a copy —hand, power-driven, electric—all built 
free—just a post-card request brings it. to the enviable Maytag standard. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY Department 182 NEWTON, IOWA 
i Branches and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities 
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DEALERS: Our proposition is different—profitably so. Write. 42 
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MAKING ARTISTIC RUGS! 


By BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


RT displays in the show windows of 
A the leading furnishing houses peeve 

that the rag rug, a happy modifica- 
tion of the old-time rag carpet, has come 
to a well deserved popular recognition; 
and for chambers and porch coverings it 
is a general favorite. Combining cheap- 
aess with durability, it further possesses 
the added charm of being artistic m many 
instances. 

No longer is this home manufactured 
product made to take on all the colors of 
the rainbow, but there is a dominant color 
scheme, brightened at the ends by a bit 
of color of an harmonious blend. The 
warp is not of some dark color as of old, 
sure to run when the rug is washed, but 





pure white, which will stand washing, and 
which serves admirably to soften down 
uny crude colors which may have crept 
into the fabric. 

With very little study one may find 
umong the discarded clothing material for 


several rugs, each designed to fill a certain 


lace in the home. Thus the girl with the 
Pine room will find the worn denim over- 
alls of this color just the thing for the main 
part of the rug, the white warp toning the 
whole thing down. A narrow row o 
striped effect near the end may be in part 
composed of twisted rags of blue and white 
the former made up of some of mother’s 
discarded indigo blue calicoes, and the 
extreme ends of the same material as the 
center. Several other combinations will 
suggest themselves, depending upon ma- 
terial at hand and the place which it is to 


Selecting and Preparing the Rags 

The rags should be cut evenly, both to 
secure the best wear and the most pleasing 
effect. Rough places will cause the warp 
to break soon, besides being untidy. They 
should be as narrow as the fabric will 
allow and still give sufficient strength 
Rags that will not stand winding into a 
firm ball without danger of breaking had 
best be consigned to the ragman, Strips 
half an inch thick of calico or cambric are 
a good width, thicker cloth being made 
correspondingly narrower. Cotton goods 
wear better than wool and make a smooth- 
er cloth. 

Clip the ends square when sewing, lap- 
ping the strips about half an inch. If the 
third stitch is taken with a sort of button- 
hole twist, of the thread, this will be the 
last stitch necessary to hold. Some prefer 
to sew quite a quantity of rags without 
breaking the thread. Then they can be 


quickly cut apart, and at the same time | 


save the continual knotting of thread and 
breaking, as when each joining is made 
apart from the rest. 

In sorting material, strive to avoid 


fabric one yard wide, the usual width, tho 
by special arrangement the weaver will 
usually vary this a few inches more or less. 
Unless the weaver has a piece warped 
especially for doing custom work on rugs, 
she will expect you to have several woven 
at the same time, as it is almost as much 
work to warp a small as a large piece. 
Fancy Borders 

Small balls of favored bright colors may 
be used in the border, for even one or two 
threads across may be enough to give the 
desired brightness. If a twisted stripe is 
desired, twist two colors together, cutting 
the rags in this case only half as wide. 
They will get this twist by rewinding once 
or twice; and if one desires the vine effect, 
half must be twisted one way and half the 
other. This can be accomplished by wind- 
ing for the one side with the left hand, and 








the other with the right. In this case, 

| have the stripes turned so that the twists 

will run outward. There should be one or 

| two threads of the solid color used between 
| them to simulate a stem to the vine. 

Another dainty fancy effect is gained by 

coloring white or light colored rags in 


clouded effect. This is simply done by | 


tying the skein of rags in three or four 
places with a tight band of cloth. Then 
| when they are dipped into the dye it will 
| penetrate with difficulty part of the way 
under the band and not at all in the 
extreme center. Or if one wants to follow 
| the old way of making a narrow simple 


stripe in harmonizing colors, this produces 


la good effect. 

When the rugs come from the weaver, 
who will have left a space of several inches 
of warp between each rug, for fringe, 
carefully cut apart, and then stitch a 
couple of times across with a machine along 
the last woven threads to stay the rags 
firmly. ‘The rugs are then ready to tie 
the fringe which the warp will convert into 
an artistic finish. 

Some of the dyes for cotton, tho com- 
| paratively little work in coloring, fade 
when exposed to bright light. A bright, 
fast yellow for cotton is obtained by using 
seven-eighths pound sugar of lead in 
water to cover ten pounds of goods. Dip 
for two hours. Make a new dye with one- 
half pound of bichromate of potash, dip 
until color suits, then wring out and dry. 

tinse thoroly in several waters later, to 
prevent rotting of goods. Dip in lime 
water for orange. 

Blue on cotton: For ten pounds use 
one-half pound copperas; boil and dip for 
twenty minutes. Then dip in soap suds, 
and return to dye several times. Make a 
new dye of one-eighth pound prussiate of 
otash; oil of vitriol five-sixteenths pint. 
Boil half an hour, rinse and dry. Color 
blue over yellow for green. 








TWO HOUSECLEANING IDEAS 

Devote a few minutes at the beginning 
of housecleaning to sew stout straps of tape 
or canvas to the sides of the mattresses. 
Nothing is more conducive to weariness 
than tugging at a heavy mattress on 
which one cannot get a good finger-hold. 
Make the straps long enough to admit the 
hand readily, pin them flat along the sides 
of the mattress and sew the ends securely. 

Some mattesses have these straps at- 
tached when purchased. If they have not, 
| by all means add them because of the 
| ease with which they can then be handled. 





' If you have some tender old curtains 


which are likely to tear in washing, fold 
them evenly several times and baste 
loosely with white thread. Wash and 
rinse carefully, remove the bastings only 
when the curtain is ready for the curtain 


coloring as much as possible by selecting} stretchers. When the curtains are wet 


colors for the ends which will harmonize 
with the center. If the rags are cut fine, a 
pound will make about a yard of the woven 


they are much heavier and it is lifting this 
weight by a single thickness the 
material that tears them.—A. Mi A. 
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can SAVE YOUR 
OLD STOVE 


Relining it with these 
Putty-Like Bricks 
which harden in the fire 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR MARCH 

We received so many orders for the 
violin and piano number listed in the 
January issue, that this month we are in- 
cluding a violin and cornet piece. 

Our birthday pieces are also very popu- 
lar. If you have not ordered any yet, 
start this month, we are sure you will 
like this March number. 

We must refuse to fill coupon orders 
from papers six months old. We can not 
afford to keep the steck of music longer 
than six months. 


Those Songs My Mother Used to Sing, by 
Wakefield Smith. High (d-g,) Med. (c-f,) 
Med. (b-e,) Low (g-c,) The verses of 
this song tell the story of a person whose 
memories go back to the old time songs. 
The chorus to each verse is different and 
each contains several well known strains 
of old familiar songs well harmonized. 

Memories, by Kahn and Van Alystyne. 
(c-e) This ballad is one of the a) 
lar songs written for some time. ac- 
companiment is beautiful and carries the 
melody, making the song very easy to 
sing. 

On the Old Back Seat of the Henry Ford, 
by Dillion, (d-e) Comic song. e the 
auto by thesame name, this is a very 
seller, and if you do not have a Ford, 
you will surely want it for some friends, 
who has. 

Voices of the Woods, by Rubinstein and 
Watson. (c-d) This beautiful song is 
set to the melody of the famous “Melody 
in F.” All of our readers who ordered 
“Good Bye” by Tosti, will be well pleased 
with this song. 

Killarney, b Balfe. (d-e) Ireland is 
rightly called the home of the ballad and 
this song is one of the prettiest. Especi- 
ally appropriate for any St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration. 

Instrumental 

Bloodstone (March) by Barrett, Grade 
3. A strong rugged march, with splendid 
marked rhythm. 

Aloha Land (Hawaiian Waltz) by Her- 
zer, Grade 4. This waltz is written in imi- 
tation of the Hawaiian instruments and 
if played slowly you will obtain the steel 
guitar effect. to be used as a piano 
solo or for dancing. 

The Old Cathedral Chimes, by Speck, 
Grade 4. This piece is written in the 
style of a nocturne. The chime and bell 
effect is beautifully brought out. 

Prince Imperial Galop, by Coote, Grade 
3. This piece is suitable for the younger 
players as the few octaves it contains may 
ve omitted. 

Violin, Cornet and Piano 

Flower Song, by Lange, Grade 4. This 
piece is so arranged that it can be used 
for the three instruments together or for 
the Cornet or Violin solo and Piano. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘The New Oliver Nine 


MO A TYPEWRITER 
REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half the Former Price 








At the very height of its suceess, The Oliver Typewriter Company 


again upsets the typewriter industry. 
introduced visible writing and forced all others to follow. 


Just as it did in 1896, when it 
Now this 


powerful Company—world wide in influence—calls a halt to old expen- 


sive ways of selling typewriters. 


A company strongenough, largeenough 

and brave enough to do a big, s i 
thing like this, deserves a hearing. 
_ The full facts are set forth in our amaz- 
ing exposure, entitled “The High Cost of 
T ters—The Reason and The Rem- 
edy”. One copy will be mailed to you if 
you serid us the coupon below. 


HOW WE DO IT 





Henceforth The Oliver Sypensier Com 
maintain no expensive sales force of 15, 
salesmen and agents. Henceforth it will pay no 
mig sent in 50 cities. There will be no idle 


You, Mr, User, will deal direct now with the 
actual manufacturer. No middlemen—no use- 
less tolls, Weend the w and give you the 
savings. You get the $51 by being your own 


SAVE $51 


This Nine is a twenty-year develop- 
ment. Itisthe finest, costliest, most suc- 
cessful typewriter we ever built. It is yours 
for 10 cents per day in monthly payments of 
Fo can own a emrites aw. 

sane person ever again pay or 
@ standard Sepeettier when the Standard 
Visible Oliver Nine eells for $49? 


Seed gedeg for goer cogy of eur peck and 

























It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. 


Salesman. And we gain economies for ourselves! 
too. So it isn’t philanthropy. Just the new, ef- 
ficient way of doing business to meet present-day 
economic changes. 

Note this fact carefully. We offer the identical 
Oliver Nine—the latest model—brand new, for 
$49, the exact one which was $100 until March Ist, 


Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver Type 
writer Company itself of a brand new latest model 
9 with offers of second-hand or rebuilt machines, 

This is the first time in history that 4 
ng aps = typewriter has been p Pom nd uo 

e do not offer a substitute model, chea i 
ferent or rebuilt. ” mS 

Read all the secret facts in our document, enti 
“The High Coat of Typewriters—The er 
The Remedy”. The coupon below mailed today 
will bring you one copy. 







FREE 
TRIAL 


No money down—no ©. 0. D. 
After you read our book you may ask for 
an Oliver for five days free trial. your 
own salesman, Save yourself $51, You de- 
cide in the of your own office or home, 
as you use the Oliver. Then if you want to 
own an Oliver you may pay at the rate of 10 
oral thse ces for “The High Cost of 
now for * i 
Typewritere—1 he Reason and The Remedy”’. 
It rips off the mask. Cut the coupon out now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
3013 Oliver Typewriter Bidg.,Chicago, Ill. 
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3013 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 


— book, *“‘The High Cost of iters—The 


ason and The Remedy,” your luxe catalogs 
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MARCH USC COUPON 


ocal 
Those Songs My Mother Used to Sing, High, 
Med., Med., Low, 30 cents. 
Memories, 10 cents. 
Back Seat of Henry Ford, 10 cents. 
Voices of the W , 5 cents. 
Killarney, 5 cents. 
Instrumental 
| Bloodstone (March,) 25 cents. 
Aloha Land Waltz, 10 cents. 
The Old Cathedral Chimes, 5 cents. 
Prince Imperial Galop, 5 cents. 
iolin, Cornet and Piano 
Flower Song, 10 cents. 


MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly. 
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Used Like This, 6 Quart Steamer. 
for for $2.00 in subscriptions and $1.00 in cash additional. Subscriptions may be taken at our 


which are as follows: 


Aluminum Cooking Set 


Sent Postpaid as per Special Offer Below 

Every housewife is familiar with the 
merits of pure Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
and is very anxious to have them. Here is 
a very practical combination roaster and 
cooker that will do the work of seven dif- 
ferent kitchen utensils, as follows: 


Ist, 6-quart Berlin Kettle; 2nd, Double Boil- 
+ age 6—quart Roaster; 4th, 6-quart Steamer; 


3 7th, Colan 

My Offer: Seambination Cofece Boosie, 
* Cooker given postpaid for su 

ecriptions to Successful Farming ansounting to $3.50 


Seven years for $1.00; Five years for 75cents; Three years 
tor 50 cents; Two years for 35 cents; One year for 25 cents. 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, 67 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Seven Articles for 
Daily Use 


uart tp 6th, 3-quart Baking 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write 0-cen' 5-cent patterns 
How to Order Patterns and in full. Lee Ry Fr sf Premium Offer p— Ff Ay S Sven new or Ft 
and sise of each pogeern you want. Enclose price of pattern and ad- cription to Successful y yh at 35 cents; or any two 10-cent patterns for se 
) letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Drs Moines. Lowa. 3-year subscription at 50 cen 





log, containing ns of Ladies’, Misses’ 
trating 31 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 





Catalog Notice $224 ,10 in stiver or stamps for our Up-to-date Spring and Summer 1917 
a Concise and Comprehensive icle on y bt. 4 also Some Points for the Needle (illus- 
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1978—Child’s Dress. The sleeves may be hn House Dress. This ttern 
either of two lengths. This is a splendid model for be made up with or without back yoke, and 
serge, percale, voile, gabardine, galatea, albatross, wit sleeve in either of two lengths. The skirt has 
‘awn, gingham and chambray. The pattern is cut | roomy pockets and is a three-piece model. The 
in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Price 10 cents. pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 

2014—Over Blouse Dress for Misses and | and 46 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 
Small Women. The overdress may be used to 2013—Ladies’ Apron Dress. This model may 
wear with any guimpe or underwaist. The pattern | serve as a house un. Percale, gingham, seer- 
is cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Price | sucker, crepe, lawn and alpaca are good for its 
10 cents. development. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 

1339—Ladies’ Kimono. The pattern is per- | 34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust measure. Price 10 
forated for sack length in straight or pointed | cents. 
outline. This style is nice for cotton or silk crepe, 1981—1994—Waist and Skirt; Afternoon or 
for cashmere, albatross, lawn, dimity, crepe or | Calling Frock. The waist is m with vest por- 
batiste. The pattern is cut in three sizes: small, | tions, over which the side fronts are shaped. Fr 
medium and large. Price 10 cents. skirt front and back forms a panel, the sides are 

7—Girls’ One-Piece Dress. The sleeve | gathered under belt portions. The waist is cut in 

may be made in wrist or elbow length. This style | six sizes: 34, 56, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
is good for percale, chambray, gingham, serge,| ure. Skirt in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
gabardine, flannelet, lawn and linen. The closing | inches waist ~~ Two separate patterns, 10 


is at the side. The pattern is cut in four sizes: | cents for each patte 
1976—Ladies’ Shirt, with Yoke Trim 


4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Price 10 cents. 

1985—Ladies’ Combination Corset Cover and | This design ‘s finished in raised waistline, but t “ 
Drawers. The drawers portion may be finished in | pattern = for cutting it at normal waistline 
knickerbocker or straight effect. The pattern is Rnish. he yoke trimming pieces may be omitted. 
vut in four sizes: 34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust | The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
measure. Price 10 cents 30, 32 and 34 inches, waist measure. Price 10 cents. 


in Sack or Belted 2005—Ladies’ Shirtwaist. This may be made 
Style. In belted style it may do service as a “slip | with or without yoke, and with collar, rolled high 
on” house dress; a style much favored for warm | orlow. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 


1380—Lacies’ Apron 








weather. The pattern is cut in three sizes: small, | 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Price 10 
medium and large. Price 10 cents. cents. 














1991—Girls’ Dress in Over-Blouse Style, 
with Guimpe. The guim may be of dew = 
batiste or lawn. The over-blouse dress is good for 
cashmere, serge, silk, crepe and satin. The sleeve 
may be made in kimono style or finsihed in wrist 
length, with a deep ruffle. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years ce 10 cents. 

1995—1979— Waist and Skirt; Dress for Busi- 
ness and General Wear. Serge, gabardine, satin, 
taffeta, cheviot, mixed suiting, linen gi 
percale and other wash fabrics are nice for this 
style. The waist is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt 
in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
waist measure. Two separate patterns, 10 cents for 
each pattern. 

2004—Junior Dress. Sleeves are in either of 
two lengths. Serge, gabardine, plaid —, < or 
shepherd check would be nice for this style. T 
corduroy or velvet are also nice for this model. 
The pattern is cut in three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years 
Pr'ce 10 cents. 

2017—Juniors’ One-Piece Dress. Sleeves 
marked for either of two lengths. Dotted or figured 
challie, organdie, Swiss, batiste, lawn, silk, —_ 
and chiffon are all nice for this model. The 
is cut in three sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. e 10 


cents. 

2003—Ladies’ Dress. The waist fronts are cut 
low and finished with ry facings. The pattern is 
cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 46 inches 
bust measure. Price 10 ob 

















SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


RUGS AND OLD CLOTHING 
We Dye Them and Weave 


New Rugs 


Beautiful velvety rugs in plain, 

cy or tal patterns, any 
color you want. Any size, totally 
different and far superior to other 
rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft,; 
bright, durable. Guaranteed 
to wear 10 years. 


A Money Back If Not Satisfied. 



















SAVE 


/ With higher prices on 

everything, your worn- 
out carpets, rugsand clothing 
are worth more than ever. 
FREE Whos ‘cist scent 
full particulars. in 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-17, 40 Lafiin St., Chicago’ 
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O/son $525 












VACUUM SWEEPER 


[=a 
brush drive 
Note These SPECIAL Features 


[FOUBLE- STRENGTH air suction 
meets satisfactorily every requirement. 
Nozzle at extreme front cleans close to walls and 
tcorners. Four rubber-tired wheels (instead of 
two) drive brush, insuring steady, strong 
Brushes raise or lower to suit carpet 
— > durable, oil-less fibre tors on 
: Built of steel, nickel-plated; beautiful 
hog finish. Light, handy, efficient, easy 
‘to run, lasts a lifetime. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 
WE send the Olson Vacuum Sweeper 
to your door (express prepaid) for $5.25. 
Give the Olson a week's trial; see how it sucks 
Nimbedded dirt and dust out of the carpets and 
rugs; if not satisfied, your money back. We 
‘make prompt shipments. 
free on request. 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-17, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 
BER RE RRR RRERRERRRE ERR 


FOR CARPETS oO 
end RUGS 












RESTORES 
THE COLORS 


‘Preserves Fibres— Raises Nap 


‘WHEN you use Olsonite you need not 
take your carpets or rugs off the floor to 





restore their and make them look like 
new — fresh, clean, bright. It gives the fibres 
. life and raises the 


new 
p= ¢ in atruly wonder- 
ful way. Costs only 25¢ 
@ room. to use; 
brush over surface, 
wipe off—that is all. 
2 sizes, 25¢ and 50c 
Sent to your address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Try it once and 
thout 
Disonite. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


Write for Free 
Descriptive Circular: 


















Wesend enough 
2 Olsonite to 

e colors two 
small rugs, 
for a dime. 


FASHION HINTS 
It looks as if we would have one piece 
among our spring fashions and 
some of the new advance models look 
almost like clerical garments, the lines 
are so straight and severe. These models 
are usually closed in front, but for variation 
some are closed at the back from neck to 
hem. One piece dresses are always favored 
by women who make their own clothes, 
and one may have such gowns in both 
simple and dressy styles. In blue or 
brown serge, with front closing and a 
separate collar and cuff trimming of white 
satin, edged with black velvet, the dress 
is good for afternoon and calling. It could 
also be trimmed with braid or decorated 
with embroidery. 
The Russian blouse, especially in sport 
effects, promises to play as important a 
part during the coming season, as it has 
during the winter.. A pretty blouse in 
simple style may be of Georgette crepe 
and worn with a skirt of Jersey cloth or 
satin. For a blouse a little more dressy 
one could have a collar and revers of satin 
in a matched or contrasting shade. 
It is remarkable how ming the 
shortened waistline is to some figures, and 
the women to whom this style is adapted 
should take every advantage of it. The 
straight full skirts go well with the raised 
waistline. 
One could have a pretty dress in over- 
blouse style, with oe sleeves and a 
chemisette of soft crepe, to which a smart 
broad collar could be added. The over- 
blouse, joined at high waistline to a 
gathered straight skirt, may fasten on the 
shoulders or be made with tie ends that 
can be knotted smartly at the back. 
To offset the simplicity of the one piece 
frocks, they are elaborately trimmed altho 
the trimming is applied flatly on the lines 
and folds of the material. 
Simple blouses of chiffon and Georgette 
wa are made with very little trimming, 
rhaps a touch on collar and sleeves. 
The new Georgettes and chiffons come in 
Paisley patterns. Some lovely meteors 
and crepes in bright soft colors have Pais- 
ley Heh. sat 
Shantung in many weaves is popular. 
Khaki kool is another new material that 
promises to be much favored. 
With the threatened return of the nar- 
row skirt, there is some conjecture as to 
whether or not petticoats will be worn, 
meanwhile modistes are making lovely 
petticoats both for practical as well as 
dressy occasions. Those for general 
practical wear are of taffeta in dark colors, 
as well as in light shades for day time wear. 
The woman of conservative taste will 
have a wardrobe on moderate lines. She 
will use soft materials, and have soft 
straight lines. Her bodice will have the 
new round neck, or if for wear as a separate 
waist with a tailored skirt, it will be 
finished with a high collar of satin, linen, 
or of self material, with a touch of em- 
broidery. 


CRETONNE CUSHION COVERS 
Perhaps you put off laundrying the 
eretonne covers because you dislike the 
task of ripping the seams to remove the 
cushions and then sewing them again. Try 
making your covers in another way. 

Take a strip of cretonne as long as the 
cushion and two and one-fourth times as 
wide. Hemoneend. With the wrong side 
out fold the material the size of the cushion 
with the hemmed edge at the edge of the 
cushion and the other end lapped over 
one-fourth of the width. Stitch Doth ends. 
Turn right side out, slip in the cushion 
and it will be held in place by So race 


formed by theextra material.—K. 
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a 
American All-woel Velour— 
The coat is cut with styl- 
ish fulness, at t 

waist line by a tacked 
belt of self material. The 


paral 

rows of silk tailor stitch- 

: . The model is 31 

inches long and is 

richly lined with 

fancy figured silk, 

The skirt is shirred 

at the waist line in 
back. It has 
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OUR YOUNG 





Ne. 11l—Potato Soup for Father's Sapper 


HEN Mildred opened the kitchen 

WV door after she left her mother’s 
room she was almost sure she 

heard her own name pronounced in a thin, 
high voice, but she was in a hurry and did 
not trouble to find out the topic of con- 
versation. If she had asked she would no 


HOUSEKEEPERS 





doubt have learned that her good friends 
were planning how they would help their 
little mistress and each and every one of 
them had offered his best help. 

“Father will be home before we know 
it,”’ called out the little cook, ‘and we must 
have something for a hungry man to eat 
by the time he gets here. What do you 
say to some potato soup? Do you think 
we can manage it?”’ 

“Certainly we can,” sang out all the 
Kitchen People, and Double Boiler and 
the blue and white Saucepan began wrig- 

ling and rolling across the table towards 
fildred. 

“*You’ll need us, that’s sure,”” was what 
Mildred heard in the noise they made com- 
ing across the table. 

“We need potatoes first” said Mildred, 
and she ran down cellar for them. When 
she returned she found Paring Knife and 
Dipper all ready to do their part, the 
knife to take the skin off the potatoes, the 
dipper to fill Blue Saucepan with clean 
fresh water to boil them. Mildred put the 
water in the kettle and set it over the fire 
at once in order to have it boiling by the 
time the potatoes were p: . She remem- 
bered Mother had told her all starchy 
vegetables must be put on in boiling water 
if they are to be properly cooked. 

Turning over the leaves of her cookbook 
she found this recipe for boiled potatoes 
which she followed as accurately and 
quickly as possible. 

Boiled Potatoes—1. Wash potatoes. 
2. Pare and rinse in cold water. 3. Drain 
and put to cook in a kettle of boiling water 
and keep boiling gently all the time. 
4. Boil about 14 hour or until the largest 
potato is soft right thru to the center 
when pierced with a fork. 5. Just before 
potatoes are done add about a teaspoonful 
of salt for each twelve potatoes. 6. Drain 
off all the water. 7. Shake over the fire, 
or place on the back of the stove to dry 
off the potatoes. 8. Mash the potatoes 
and rub thru a sieve. It took only a few 
minutes to wash and pare the potatoes 
and put them into the boiling water. 
While they were cooking, Mildred hunted 
up the recipe for Potato Soup and got all 
the ingredients ready for making it when 





the potatoes should be drained and 
mashed. These are the directions she 
followed: 

Potato Soup—Place on the kitchen table | 
3 freshly boiled potatoes, 1 onion, butter, | 
parsley, flour dredger, pepper, salt and | 
2 cups of sweet milk. 1. Put the milk in| 
the upper part of a double boiler, half | 
filling the under part with boiling water. 
2. Put into the milk 2 slices of onion and 
set the double boiler over the fire for ten | 
minutes. 3. Mash the potatoes and add | 
the hot milk. 4. Add 1 tablespoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. 5. Put thru a 
wire strainer, rubbing the mashed potatoes 
thru with a spoon. 6. Put into double 
boiler and place on the stove. 7. Melt 1} 
tablespoon of butter in a little pan 
8. Add to the butter 4 tablespoon of | 
flour. Stir well. 9. Pour the hot milk 
onto the blended flour and butter, a little 
atatime. 10. Let cook ten minutes, stir- 
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1 tablespoon of finely chop ley. 
If too thick add hot water o mk. 
2. Serve very hot. The soup was all 
ready when Father came home. The 
table was nicely set. There was on it be- 
side the soup some cold meat, bread and 
butter and a dish of preserved fruit. 
Father knew Mother had a headache and 
that Cook had left early in the morning, so 
he expected to get his own supper when he 
got home. You can imagine his surprise 
when he caught a whiff of the fragrant 


soup. 

“Well, what good oan been — 
to get my supper ughter?” was hi 
greeting to Mildred. 

“No fairy at all Father, the Kitchen 
People and I managed it ourselves,” said 
the Tittle irl as she took her place at the 
table ready to have supper with Father. 

“Well, all I can say is that you and your 
kitchen friends are the right sort of people, 
especially my little girl,’ said Father as he 
served the soup. 

Mildred oad her Kitchen People had 
other adventures in the kitchen of which 
— may like to hear some other time.— 
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GOOD LIGHTS FOR THE HOME 


I know of nothing that gives us more 
comfort in our farm home than the modern 
bright, white lights that we have been 
using now for a couple of years. We find 
that they are a considerable saving on 
expense, as well as making our home much 
more cheerful and convenient. The young 
people especially enjoy them, and the 
school children seem ta enjoy their studies 
now altho it was difficult to get them to 
study at all with the old lights. It was all 
well enough for Lincoln and some other 

reat men to study by the light of the open 
hearth or even by the light of a fire-fly 
but they had to do it because they had 
nothing better to study by. When it 
comes right to the point it is evident that 
they did not have to study as do the school 
children of our day. 

There are several improved systems of 
lighting and all of them are practically 
~p Electric lighting plants are to be 
iad in quite a variety. Then there are the 
gas lights, including acetylene and gas- 
oline generators, and the lamps using 
incandescent mantles and burning gas- 
oline or kerosene. All of them are prac- 
tically perfect as now manufactured and 













the price is so reasonable that any farmer 
can afford one. We would not be without | 
our lights for ten times what they cost, | 
and we believe that they save the price | 
every year in the less cost of maintenance, | 
to say nothing about the comfort and con- | 
venience. One of these modern lamps | 
lights up the whole room so that anyone | 
can see to read or work in a distant corner 

with more comfort than was possible with | 
the old lights when we had to all huddle | 
up around it. The young people seem to | 
enjoy being at home now rather than to | 
run off to town, where I think the bright 

lights were one of the greatest attractions. | 

—R. E. D. 


It costs only a postal card to send for 
a catalog on anything advertised in Suc- 


terested. Keep a supply of postal cards 
handy so that when you find something 
you want to learn more about you can 
write a card for free literature about it. 
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Men W ted to Open 
Branch Business for Us 


First-class territory open 
to live men who are am- 
bitious to build up a splen- 
did, permanent business of 
their own. A nationally 
wn line to sell, excel- 
lent help from headquar- 
ters all time. We start 
you out. Get out of the 
rut and make some real 
money. If you mean busi- 
ness send for book “‘Con- 
and full 








vincing Proof” 
information. 
WRITE Shores-Mueller Co. 
for this book Department J 
TODAY Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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MEN WANTED 


To sell “Wear-Ever” aluminum 
fuel saving utensils. 


$6.38 per day 
of 7 hours, fis the average t 
made by 3030 men. S. A. CURRY 
prone of $4574 22 yt ith 

fei Ww 

“W ear-Ever.”” 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. D, New Kensington, Pa. 


If you live in Canada write Northern 
Alumiaum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


—— 
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THE BLACK RAT’S PARTY 

All was confusion in the attic. Mr. and 
Mrs. Black Rat were giving a party. 
Such running and playing and darting 
about you never saw. Father and Mother 
Black Rat had been busy for two days 
bringing eatables from the pantry. They 
thought it would never be eaten, but every 
guest accepted and when they came the 
cheese and bread and cake did not last 
long, I can tell you. Then they hustled 
— for more, and such a feast as they 

ad! 

When they had finished their meal the 
grandfather rats settled themselves in the 
corner to tell of wonderful days when the 
savage dog had almost caught them. The 
mothers formed a little circle and n 
to talk about their children. One mother 
left a tiny baby rat at home and she was 
so anxious. Another told how her oldest 
was nearly caught in a trap the week 
before. 

Now little Shiny Black Rat was only. a 
baby. He had never been far from his 
home. Tonight he was enjoying himself 
very much. Most of the sake hal tebenkts 
their children and oh, such fun! They had 
played every game they could think of 
when Shiny said “Let’s play we're ex- 
plorers.” Ihe others and without 
saying a word to their parents they set off. 
Down—down—down they went. It 
seemed to them as if they would never 
reach the bottom. 

Where do res think they came out? 
Why right behind the kitchen eupboard. 
The room was filled with the smell of good 
things to eat and they sniffed the air as 
tho they were hungry instead of just hav- 
ing had such a good lunch. Round and 
round they went but they didn’t find a 
single thing to eat. Then someone said 
“Let's play hide.” So away they went 
helter-skelter. Now, anyone but baby 
rats would have known better than to 
make such a noise right in someone’s 
kitchen. Of course, someone would hear 
them. 

Just as they were running wildly about, 
the door opened and a lady entered. ‘““Why 
here are a dozen little rats,” she called to 
someone. Shiny was right by the door as 
she opened it and he slipped thru into 
another room. He could hear the other 
rats scrambling to get to the hole behind 
the cupboard. But just as Shiny thought 
he was safe the woman came into the room 
and someone else entered by another 
door. Oh how frightened that poor baby 
rat was! He wished his Mother was there 
to help him. Suddenly they looked behind 
the stool where he was hiding and he was 
off. He never could tell just how it did 
happen. All he remembers is running thru 
the door and having it shut upon his 
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beautiful tail. He tugged and pulled. 
Oh how it did hurt. And when he reached 
the hole, he found he’d left the tip of his 
tail behind. 

His Mother was so frightened that she | 
could scarcely speak. She took him up in | 
her arms and rocked back and forth and 
said over and over “Oh Shiny, Shiny— 
what an adventure.”—A. M. B. 


Equal parts of linseed oil and kerosene 
heated and rubbed on varnished or hard- 
wood floors occasionally will keep them 
in good condition. 

It is not a crime to ‘‘take time’’ to keep 
posted on current events nor a sin to be 
entirely idle for a little while oceasiona'ly. 

If button loops are needed, crochet over 
the loops with a fine crochet hook to make 
them strong and firm. 
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Let Us Cook 
Your Meals 









Get a Quality Range at Wholesale Price 


Write for our catalog and get a Kalamazoo Range on our 30 
days’ trial plan. Learn what you can save and still get the best qualitystove 
orrange made. Deal direct with the oldest and largest direct dealing stove 
manufacturing company in the world. Over 300,000 satisfied owners 
recommend lamazoo quality. Maybe we have customers in your 
town, Write and let us refer you to them. 

Mall a Postal for our big catalog and see color photographs of beautiful new 


Style stoves and ranges—white enameled splashber backs and 
oven doors, etc, Every style ready for quick shipment. We a freight. 


Write Today—Ask for Catalog No. 299 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


A Kala iteWsu® We mabe Staves and Ranges, Gas Ranges, Fur- 








naces, Metal Kitchen Kabinets and 
Tables—3 


° r: A say which you want, 
Jirect to You 
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GET THIS 


Plays any type of 
record, any make, 
any size, any price, z ~ | 


Se yp 





PHO 





Everybody wants this wonderful Stewart Phonogragh. It is one of the musical marvels of 
the age. The newly designed tone arm and scientifically correct sound chamber add quantit 
and quality to tone and result is unsurpassed. The Stewart has a universal reproducer whic 
enables it to play records of any type, make, size or price. This gives you ice of an unlimited 
collection of records. The Stewart Motor is remarkable for its quietness and smoothness. A 


single winding plays two ten-inch records. The phonograph is equi with a stop 
which automatically stops the tone arm when the selection is finished. This prevents damage to 
——. It is beautifully finished in verde green—the color so often used on high grade elocks 
an vases. 


I Will Give You a Phonograph 


Write to me at once asking for full information as to_ terms by which I will give you this 
very desirable phonograph. will reply immediately. You will surprised at the ease with 


which you can get one of them. Don’t delay—write now. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Ia. 





A Set of Elegant Saxon ChinaFor You 
lp 1h A 


a 


This beautiful 32-piece Dinnerset is made of im- 
— 3 pe is . four colors— 
popular thistle and gold design. It is a neat, at- 
tractive, practical, dignified set. Thousands have 
already been given away. Many have asked for 
and received two and three sets. 


You Need Another Nice Dinner Set 


na 

; ’ One never has too many dishes. Accidents will 
y 1 happen and dishes will break. Then, when com- 
= j y comes, there may not be e to go around, 
~s ct yourself against such embarrassment by 
getting one of our beautiful 32-piece Dinnersets, 
posteard or letter and I will send yo: a large illustra- 
No Needed—Just Write Me: 4 of the Dinnerset in colors and will tell you about 
my grand pian by which you can easily earn this splendid Dinnerset, and, at theaame time get other de- 
sirable presents. My easy plan will please you and it will not be dificult for you to get one or more of these 

splendid Dinnersets. Send me your name and address today. You will hear from me by return mail, 
=z. 2. MER woOIrre, G4 Success Bidg., Dee Moines, Iowa 
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Shortchanging the Wheat Growers 

















Contagious Abortion 


Abortion and Sterility have, beyond doubt, caused 
greater losses to dairymen than tuberculosis. One o 
the foremost problems confronting every dairy farmer 
is that of keeping his cows bred up properly and 
safeguarding them from abortion and sterility. 

Dairymen and stockmen who have spent years in 
building up herds of cattle, have found ruin staring 
them in the face instead of financial success, because 
of their best cows just coming to the age of maturity, 
having become sterile. 

At this time there seems to be a more or less wide- 
spread epidemic of contagious abortion. This article, 
dealing with that disease, will be of interest to ‘a large 
percentage of our readers. 


The Cost of the Haul 


Who pays the freight? The farmer every time, no 
matter whether he sells or buys. The all important 
thing is to reduce the hauling cost. Every time you 
haul a load of produce to market you are hauling freight, 
and the cost of your hauling is a great deal more than 
the cost of railroad hauling many, many times farther. 
It depends on the condition of the roads and the 
means used in hauling. 

Charles Garrett has been keeping track of the cost 
of hauling his produce to town. “Fie has found that 
one way costs more than twice as much as another. 
Read the article that tells exactly what it cost Mr. 
Garrett. It may help you to reduce the cost of hauling 
your own produce. 


In Successful Farming for April 
Will appear the fourth installment of the “Inside Story of Booze”, 


entitled: 


Booze and Votes for Women! 


The uaunting fear of booze has always been equal suffrage! Tooth 
and claw, the liquor interests have fought equal suffrage. 
not care to risk their arguments with the sex that must bear the great- 
est deprivation and suffering caused by “the cup that cheers”’. 
April number you will be told the story of the fear booze has shown 
and the efforts it has used to thwart votes for women. 


Many Other Good Things 


Successful Farming is a real farm and home magazine. In it you 
will obtain more money making, dollar saving, and home build: 
ideas—real practical ideas that may be applied by yourself as well as 
our 4,000,000 other readers, than in any other farm and home magazine. 
In addition to the articles above mentioned, in the regular depart- 
ments you will find scores of good things in the way of general farming 
articles, money making suggestions, editorials, household hints, articles 


for boys and girls, dressmaking ideas, etc. 


Read Successful Farming for April; and then, why not tell your 


neighbors about the good things you have found in it? 
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There are skin games and skin games, many of which 
inspire one’s admiration because of their cleverness. But 
for a real blue-ribboner we’ve got to hand it to the 
wheat buyers who for years have buncoed the growers 
out of millions of dollars by the creation of numerous 
low grades of wheat. 

The amazing thing about it is that they have gotten 
by with the bunk they have handed out concerning the 
worthlessness of these low grades for milling 
They created ‘‘feed” grades for the purpose of creating 
the impression that these grades were fit only for chicken 
feed, and until the North Dakota Experiment Station 
flour mill showed these grades up in their true light, the 
farmers were shortchanged by the millers. 

In the April issue, Alson Secor will tell what low grade wheat is 
really worth for milling purposes. i 


urposes. 


You will want to read it. 
What We Did with $10 


Spring will soon be here. With it will come the 
desire to refinish and redecorate the woodwork, walls, 
—— and floors, so that the indoor surroundings 
ad »© in keeping with the spirit of spring ‘‘which 
maketh all things new,” on the outside. 

If you have plenty of money, so that experienced and 
skillful workmen can be hired to do the work, well 
and good. However, it is not absolutely necessary to 
—_— a big cash outlay to produce very pleasing re- 
sults. 

This article, to appear in Successful Farming for 
April, will explain what $10.00 did for an old farm house 
in the way of refinishing the woodwork and floors. 


Save the Foals 


The loss of foals is tremendous during every foaling 
season. How to reduce this loss is a proposition that 
interests every farmer who raises a colt, and this 
includes the majority of farmers. At the present 
high prices for draft horses, the loss of one foal from a 
good sire and dam means a loss of $50.00, at the 
lowest estimate, and in many cases is twice that 
amount. 

Have you mares that are about to foal? If so, this 
article by an authority on livestock and livestock 
ailments may save you $50.00 or more. It will appear 
in our April issue. 
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for the semi-annual clean- 


ET read 
ing early by clearing closets and 
dressers and doing needed repair 
work, but do not hurry the finishing 


touches. It is much more satisfactory to 
wait until the mud and dust-stirring winds 


of early spring are past. 
Hang in the kitchen a pair of scissors 
and a cushion wellangelied + with pins and 


a few threaded needles. 

It is too early to plant flowers but not 
too early to plan for them. 

While you are waiting for the asparagus 
and young garden things to come on, use 
plenty of crisp cabbage. Its bulk and 
mineral salts are needed and there is 
plenty of variety in the cold and hot slaws 
and different salad combinations. 

Genuine kindheartedness and _ helpful- 
ness needs no self advertising. 

Buy soap by the box, or by the dollar’s 
worth when it is a leader at a specialsale, 
then store it in such a way that it will dry 
out. It will do the same good in washing 
and will last considerably longer. 

Forgive and forget the little thin 

will 


hurt today. An enlarged vision 
you see beyond them tomorrow. 
Camphor will remove those white spots 
on the furniture. 
Remember that the mirrors should not 
be hung opposite a door or window. Sun- 
shine injures the luster. 


In buying lemons select those with a 
thin rind. ey are much more juicy than 
the plump ones. 

Trifles in dress can make or mar one’s 
ap nee, and the woman who studies 
the little things may always be well 
dressed. 

It is said that every housewife must 
sometimes meet her greatest enemy—the 
bedbug. Painstaking use of the liquid 
from erude rosin cut with kerosene will 
bring her off victorious. 

To mend buttonholes in neckbands of 
shirts, stitch pieces of tape flat along each 
edge of the buttonhole (and also on outer 
edge of tape) and bring together firmly 
at its ends. 

Mud stains that will not vanish with a 
usual washing should be washed in cold 
water then soaked for five minutes in ox- 
alic acid solution. This is the solution we 
keep on hand for removing fruit stains 
from our hands. Get the crystals from the 
druggist and add the water yourself. 
Guard it carefully. 

We really have not the right to com- 
plain about “conditions” ess we are 
doing all we can to better them. 


It is beautiful thoughts, even more than 
beautiful surroundings, that makes life 
what it should be. 

Before doing spattery, dirty work at sink 
or table, put a thick piece of paper on the 
floor to stand on and later be burned. 
Saves the floor or its covering and does 
away with much sweeping and mopping. 

Don’t think your only debts are those 
measurable in dollars and cents. Your 
community also has a claim on you in the 
way of interest and a bit of time now and 
then. 

A roll of cheap cotton or soft rag is very 
useful in the kitchen to use and burn as an 
engineer does “‘waste.”’ Soft papers also 
have many uses there. 

We may not be able to be as useful or 
is helpful as we would like, but fortun- 
itely, we are held to account for only those 
things we are able to do. 

Pastry flour has a higher percent of 
Starch than common flour. If you have 


that 
help 
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for it, one-third cornstarch and two- 
irds ordinary flour will make it all right. 


Life is made up of two currents—the 
events aad opportunities moving toward 
us, and the thoughts and impulses that we 
send out toward others. 


Save all the old shoestrings and narrow 
braids for tying up plants and vines. They 
are much better than twine. 

The curtains that are old or thin should 
be folded carefully before putting to soak 
and kept folded thruout the washing and 
starching. Also, instead of stretching, 
fold, exactly in the middle, over a sheet 
on the line and carefully pull the scallops 
into place. 

Do not be so cautious or so “busy” that 
you cannot help to make the neighborhood 
a better, pleasanter place to live. 


Most of our towels are not worth darn- 
ing or careful mending, but pieces from 
them make excellent wash cloths, holders 
or polishing rags. 

Letting warm water and a teaspoon of 
mustard stand a few minutes in the dish in 
which fish has been cooked will remove 
the odor. 


Don’t despise the little things. It takes 
a .oyriad of fragrant blossoms to make a 
field of clover. 


There should be real joy in work. Over- 
work will kill it. 


A little borax added to the starch gives 
a gloss to the clothes and prevents sticking 
when ironing. 

To make it last longer, soak the new 
broom in strong, hot, salt water to toughen 
the bristles. ake sweeping easier by 

utting a piece of old velveteen around the 
Pandle of the broom. 


Tarnished silver may be easily cleaned 
by putting it in an aluminum vessel, 
pouring water over and letting boil a 
short time. Any scouring soap will re- 
move the slight discoloration on the 
aluminum.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 


HELPING THE SCHOOL TEACHER 

A farmer’s wife told me not long ago 
of a little incident that happened between 
her and the district school teacher, that 
holds much food for thought. 

She said, “I was much displeased with 
the way she was conducting the school. 
My boys told me the pupils did not mind 
her, that she acted as tho they didn’t 
know how to behave and she could not 
make them, and while she seemed smart 
enough, she did not seem to be able to 
teach her pupils much. 

“Having seen her once or twice, I felt 
that she would never understand our 
country ways and that in all probabilit 

she was just after the pay the job offered. 
Several other mothers felt the same way, 
but no one said anything. 

“T kept thinking about it day and night 
because I realized what discipline and 
education meant to the boys, and I grew 
more every day, until I finally 
decided go and tell that teacher just 
what I thought of her. And I did, and 
even when I saw her lip quiver I didn’t 
let up a bit. I finally ended up by tellin 

her that I sup my children woulc 

suffer for this as she would probably have 
it in for me. 
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think much of her. I realized that John 
and I both had all we could do many 
times to drive our youngest boy to do 
the tasks that he did not care for. I 
commenced to see her side of the story and 
I said, ‘You come and spend the end of 
the week with us and get acquainted with 
our boys and maybe that will help.’ 

“She accepted readily and when she 
found out that Joe liked to make all 
sorts of things, she brought him a manual - 
training magazine and told him that there 
were things she needed in the school room 
to make it look better, and she had him 
interested at once. She found out a way 
to approach the youngest boy and he 
grew to like her and = well under her 
teaching. 

“She said she was getting along so 
much better with all the children, she 
guessed she needed my scolding. 

“I just thought to myself, I wonder how 
many country mothers visit their childrens 
school with the idea of giving help to the 
teacher either by commendation or con- 
demnation of their work. Let them try 
it and see if they don’t raise the standard 
of their school.” —M. C. R. 


RECIPES 

Sweet Potato Croquettes—To 1 qt. of 
creamed, sweet potatoes, add % ec. of 
seec ~‘ raisins, “4 c. of blanched almonds 
a little sugar, a few drops of vanilla, and 
the white of one egg. If the potato is not 
stiff enough to mould, add a little flour, 
then make into croquettes, roll in crackers 
and bake in the oven putting a drop o 


butter on each one.—A. M. 
Onions and eee onions thin, 
drop into a well buttered skillet and cook 


until tender. Then, break 3 eggs over the 
onions, put on a very hot part of the fire, 
and stir rapidly until the eggs are 
scrambled. is is a novel and cheap dish 
to serve with liver and bacon.—A .M. C. 
Molasses Cookies—1 c. of good molasses, 
let boil, add 2 tsp. of soda, let cool. 
Mix 1 c. butter or lard, % c. sugar, 2 eggs 
well ‘beaten, add to the boiled molasses. 
When mixed well, add 2 tbsp. of ginger, 
1 tbsp. of cmnamon. Add flour to make a 
soft dough. Roll thin and cut. Bake ina 
Salad’ Dreasing--I thep. butter, 1 
ing—1 tbsp. butter, 1 tsp. 
mustard, 2 tbsp. sugar, 4% tsp. salt, 4 tsp. 
white pepper, 2 , 4 thep. vinegar, 1 o. 
whip — fae sath y= sugar 
together, mustard, salt, 
pour in the well beaten oat beat 
to a smooth , and add vinegar. Cook 
in a double boiler until it thickens. Cool 
and add the whipped cream.—H. B. 
Nut Bread—4 c. of flour, 6 tsp. of bak- 
ing powder, 1 tsp. of salt, 1 c. of English 
walnut meats, 1 c. of milk, 2 eggs, 1 c. of 
sugar. Chop the nuts and mix with the 
flour and baking-powder, add the eggs well 
beaten, then the milk. Put in buttered 
ans and let rise twenty minutes, then 
bake as light bread. 
Braised Cabbage—After cutting a med- 
ium sized cabbage in half, soak in col 
salted water for two hours. Drain, an 
boil for 20 minutes in boiling salted water. 
Drain and remove the stalk from the 
center. Put into a saucepan 1 peeled and 
sliced carrot, 1 peeled and sliced white 
wow 1 stalk of celery cut into inch 
lengths, a few sprigs of parsley, 1 small 
onion sliced. Lay the cabbage on top of 





“Well what do you think that slip of 
a girl did? Just held out her hand to me 
and said:‘No, Mrs. B. your children won’t | 
suffer for this, and I admire your courage | 
in coming to me and telling me of my | 
faults. No other parent has been in my 
school in the months I have been teaching. 
know I am well versed in the mod 
I am teaching, but somehow the children 
hold so aloof from me and I feel that I 
am failing utterly. Let’s sit down and 
talk it over and see if I can find a new plan 
to work on.’ 
“Well I knew right then and there that 
I hadn’t been helping her cause nor m 





not the pastry flour and your recipe calls 








own any by telling my boys that I didn’t 





soup as thick as cream. 





these vegetables, pour around it 2 c. of 
meat broth of any kind or cut 1 slice of 
bacon into small bits, frv brown, add 1} 
c. of water, boil for three minutes, an 
pour this over the cabbage. Cook until 
tender. Serve hot.—M. E. K. 

Cream of Rice and Tomatoes—Put 1 pt. 
of tomatoes over the fire with 1 qt. of cold 


| water; when it boils, add % c. of well 


washed rice, 2 tsp. of salt and a few grains 
of pepper. t boil until the rice is tender. 
‘Add 1 tbsp. of flour rubbed smooth with 
2 tbsp. of butter, a pinch of soda and about 
1 pt. of hot milk, or enough to make the 
‘ook for a few 
minutes, then serve at once. 
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Converts Ore Ford 





. Drive It 24 Hours a Day If You 
s Need It; It Will Always Do the Work 


The Staude Mak-a-Tractor is the most economical, most efficient, most remarkable farm 
implement you can buy. It gives you four-horse working ability at one-horse cost, and 
it costs nothing when it is not running. It is a proved success all over the country. 
Tested under all conditions of farm work by owners who say it is the most wonderful 
implement they have ever used. It has hauled 9,200 pounds of wheat up into a farm 
elevator on nigh oot peace i a 40x60 Minneapolis thresher, the largest size made 
and weighing 1 pounds, in a stubble field on high gear—m a25-ton story 
“ite — house on trucks over di the hot harvest weather when horses drop dead 
tie al an n wea when in 
. cara, Ss it will to ite work continuously for 24 hoursaday. Use Ford ee eehte fer 
night work, Anyone who can drive a Ford can drive a Staude ~a-Tractor. 


Utitizes Tremendous Power of Ford Engine 






















, ; = Se St Mak-a-Tractor utilizes the wonder- used with a Staude 
= pe Breaking virgin soo, 7 in. . deep with , Th power of the Ford engine to turn two Stale Tractor wilt otast and fam 
2 bottom, 23 ia. gang. (Reproduc- Po The tractor attachment, continuously on h gear and 






tractor ~~, 
itself, does the actual pulling work. will do the Neoek ot four ho 



















Mak-e-Trac od tien from moving picture film.) lo qheclutely no Gnesusistraines Sixteen years of square deatine io 

ym ty Pie a the working parts of the Ford. The | guarantee, Ask your 

=a y- : x : Ford rear atle drive shafts merely banker. 

—> Se ; ges turn the ar gears of the S Staude Mak-a-Tractor gear reduction re- 
intone — inte ae e te Mak-a- . These gears ithe speed of Ford fimee and 

Brae isin won “Fe change ne : f = sae Gee Bo Caen wheel bull gears ‘hie ren-tmes fag'toe wonder! ailing pow 

mandrh © Se my 3 turn wheels u > ing ulity of ofthe Staode Tractor. Iteives 
iy Mak. Tractor : , : We positivel ntee 

aj whecte regiacy driving es that any Ford im good fas aay viver farm tnplomentever burt 

injone_with wheels. The Staude Mak-a-Tractor does not strain any part of the Ford, 
regard.ess of working condit.ons. 


First—It uses less than half the Ford power. 
Second—Motor speed is never over 1,000 R. P. M., equivalent 
to twenty miles an hour as a touring car. 
Third—It starts on high gcear—cannot strain differential. 
Fourth—Staude Mak-a-Tractor carries the rear of the Ford 
and pushes the Ford ahead. 


Cc R kable 
Wondert ne eyaiom toned” 


iy 
= bug 50 Ibe — does 

pa fe appewvages er interfere 
with spring action. 

77 Fords in 7 
Grea draw-bar pull for weight 
ever built. Greater strength in ove ry 
construc on to 
work aod weight uired than any 

(ta Mak-a- 














































es tractor. Gear 
racter itealf) increases Ford ele Harvestn wheat in July, 1916, 
cld-reduces speed propertionately. cating wheat in Ek. Every srisaney has been carefully worked out. + May 
lo Strain on E. hotogra wonde: Radiator as regular en 
Btande ro!ler pinions integral with brake drum > oe ooh) has six times the cooling ¥, —4 of = Ford Heapiator’ 
replace rear wheels of Ford eh into se : Leave this on permanently. It \ tees perfect cooling 
« tractor w . Power applied for touring car and tractor We wouldn t think 
near outside rim of tractor wheels — no torsional of seliing you our Tractor attachment without 
pop ety 8 =p this Increased cooling capacity. Without it 
the tractor wheels down — no wasted. no tractor attachment can give satisfactory 
E does no pulling. Mak-a Tractor necessarily results. The new force feed oi oitoa, qyotem. also 
5 OY ES aS Tegular equipment, gives positive feed to all motor 
ith Mak-« Tractor attachment Ferd starts on high and through a side gauge on the dash. 
roneee on high of the time, proving SincTunively Chad there, With this wonderful cooling system, this remark- 
Speed st 1 000 poveintions per Fe By in low. _— apeed able pondwe ny y 5 oo a —— = —- 
Soanautioel ana for moter. = — ‘ord motor used ago Staude Mak- _——. 
tor is more efficient, more 
Force Feed Oiler Selt-Cleaning Gears durable even than when it is ft is used in the Ford 
m1 ores er.) Geage te the touring car at no increased cost. 


erful patented F (Pat. A F 
Otling syetem to motor Staude Mak-a-Tractor wheels are 
bearioge — same as bich- self clenaieg.. “nit saves fo wear leatere 
priced cars. installed in of great value. it saves 
ew minutes. — °! ae bre 
jravel, stones, diet of ps nae are 
pistone—lubric ation "dither + automatically removed from the gear 
ties eliminat both from teeth, The Staude Mak-a-Tractor runs 
touring car tractor. as quietly and smoothly as @ motor car 


Staude Ford Radiator Concave Creepers 


Use Any Ford You Can le 
If you have no Ford, get a cheap, = 
hand one. Clamp Staude’ Mak-a- 
Tractor on in twenty minutes, get the 
lowest farm power in the world and 
the Sol efficient tractor you cen buy. 
And save .he cost of your Ford and 
our Staude Mak-a- 


Pixtra larce. Driving at slow epeeds a 18 Special itaude Concave 
motog beats up moch faster than athigh Creepers are furnished ior each ‘n the first month you use it. 
o a ome volume of air passes whee These may be bolted 
rough the radiator. A tractor operates throuzh the tractor wheel rim This W 
pose. rovide a special when equip’ ‘he concave cut- Book FREE 
Staude Ford Radiator copuing ‘4 — edges dig into soft soil or say d 
tines more efficient than Ford. It ehoul «ive maximum pulling capacity Get wonderful farm 
be left on the car permanently — it's the Special feature. Ordinary, a Golden Harvest."* &3 


best Ford Radiator ever built. Anditia creepers ride over the ‘soil — waste 
a cuarantee of perfect cooling both ior motor power by making the engine 
tractor and touring car. “pull up bill ** 


expl»nation of how farmers 2 
ening the way to bigger crops 
ger earnings, savings an nd 


Cold Rolled Steel Axle Special Fifth Wheel vastly improved land by 
P ; A 2 d ter ° a- 
ee ee ee eNce oa Yob 2% to 5 Miles an "as vil of infor. 


roller bearings. All the pulling is done by the $f @gge Special fifth wheel at- 
Staude Mak-a- Tractor attachment itself. No extra tachment for receiving 
load ia put on the car chases. The hitch is on th ordinary farm wagon bolster and 
roar onle where it should be and may be mow reach “Givgs pert CY etiahs ac ee 
from one side t the other without interfering with cost. Gives 
the steering or causing side draft. The bitch ie 38 struction for Bovine ba 
inches wide—etving a broad range of positions to Special iow 
meet every hauling requirement. from 2 1-2 to & our 

Only 20,000 Staude Mak ote ea will be bollt this 
Send Coupon now 4 there will not be near enough to supply all farm- 
ers. Axk at once to avoid being disa hited. nly those who order first can be favored. Send 
the coupen NOW—QUICK, Read the ctartiing Pie Book. See what the Staude Mak-a-Tractor 
is ding for others—what fit will do for you. Then see your local dealer anu arrange for 8 Cemon- 
etrati ns on your own farm, But mail the coupon NU 


References— Your own banker or any bank in St. Paul or Minneapolis. 


E. G. STAUDE MFG. CO. 


2675 W. University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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STAUDE 
MFG. C0., 
2665 W Uaiversiy 
wv” lume Paul, Mion. 
. Please send n 
“f, FREE your Bie 
Illustrated Book 
“Reaping a Golden ’ 
arvest,”” which sho 
” — pn bend maki ng 
_ | = - \ . pi of money wi Stauc 
: ——— = i eT ' nn Mak-a-Tractor. I world « 
i I \ z y. . J like to see thé Staude Mok: 
Tractor demonstrated on my far 
> 4 This does not obligate me in a 
way. 























Distributor and dealer applications 
coming so fast our present selling staff 
cannot handle them promptly. We 
need several high grade men at once. 


My Automobile Dealer's Name 08 ...0..0...0.cccceccceessaeeenem 


My Implement Dealer's Xam- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


CURRENT 
CARTOONS 


wer a 
Bur, SuT, Maw. 
1 CAN'T BEAR To 
PART WITH HIM, HE 15 
\ Just Line 4 A BROTHER 



















































































Ireland in Columbus Dispatch LEASE DONT THINK. 
“NOBODY SEEMS TO WANT IT. WHAT SHALL ° — 1S ANYTHING PERSONAL 


WE DO WITH IT?” 











WELL WHY DON'T YOU GET OUT 
pss OF THE WAY WHEN you HEAR ME 
— ee 








Tf’ HE DOES THAT AGAIN, BLAMED iF] 
DONT GET KINDA PROVOKED! 
































saltimore American 
OVERLOOKING THE BIG LEAK 





Darling in Des Moines Register 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


SIXES AND SEVENS 
Mexicans threaten: to shell our motor 
trucks. Gently, Carranza, gently! You 
may shed our blood, but dare you spill 
our gasoline?—Life. 





Traveler in country, store—‘‘What have 
you in the shape of automobile tires?” 

Clerk—“Fresh doughnuts.” 

“Another ha’penny, please, my boy. 
Bread’s gone up a ha’penny today.” 

“Then I'll take one o yesterday’s, 
please.” 





Diner—That man at the round table gets 
much better food and attention than I do. 
I shall complain to the manager. Where is 
he? 
Waiter—He’s the man at the round 
table, sir.—London Opinion. 





Sam was reading the paper, when sud- 
denly he snorted, and sdienel Mrs. Sam: 

“What tomfoolery, Maria! It says here 
that some idiot has actually paid a thou- 
sand guineas for a dog!” 

“Well, my dear, those well-bred dogs 
are worth a lot of money, you know,” 
answered his wife. 

“Yes, of course, I know that. But a 
thousand guineas! Why, it’s a good deal 
more than I’m worth myself.” 

“Ah, yes, Sam, but then some dogs are 
worth more than others, you see.” 


HIS VIEWPOINT 

“They have four bathrooms in their 
new house, and’’— 

‘‘Why—gol-ram it!—there ain’t no four 
Saturday nights in one week!”’ astoundedly 
exclaimed Jason Greenhaw.—Wroe’s Writ- 
ings. 


HOST AND HOUSE GUEST 

“I say, old top, I wish yeu wouldn't 
be continually kissing the wife! i think 
once when you come and once when you 
go quite sufficient.” 

“But, my dear man, I can’t wear myself 
out coming and going all the time just to 
please you.’’—Judge. 





“Crimson Gulch doesn’t look anything 
like it did ten years ago,”’ said the travel- 
ing man. 

“No,” replied Broncho Bob; “ten years 
ago, before so many saloons started up, if 
a man saw a rattlesnake comin’ up the 
road, he knew it was a sure-enough rattle- 
snake.’’—Washington Star. 





Jack (pushing into papa’s room): ‘Papa, 
the coffee-pot and the kettle are singing.’’, 

Papa: “Nothing strange about that 
my boy.” 

Jack: 
wager.” 

Papa: ‘Nonsense!’ 

Jack: “But I can prove it.” 

— PE rll 

ack: “Because the frying-pan is in the 

middle holding the steakal™ — 


“But they are singing for a 








Young Hopeful (to his sister): “I say 
Nell, pass me the butter.” 

Nell (in a tone of sisterly reproach): 
“If what, Johnny?” 

Johnny (goaded to desperation by the 
delay): “If you can reach it.” 


Angry Mother: “Bobby.” 

Bobby: ‘Yes, mamma.” 

An Mother: “You are not to do 
that! Na ow don’t let me speak to you 
again! 

Bobby (with a sigh): “But how can I 
stop you, mamma?’ 


Teacher: “Tommy, spell ‘wrong’.” 

Tommy: “R-o-n-g.” 

Teacher: “That’s wrong.” 

Tommy: “That’s what you asked me 
to spell.’ 


“Willie, did you give Johnny Smith a 
black eye?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, sir. He always had the eye. I 
just blacked it for him.” 


ACTIONS SPEAK 
Bertha Mae—So you told Paul of your 
ove? 
Sister Clara—Well—a—not just exactly 
that—we just went thru the motions.— 
Awgwan. 


ANSWER TO WHALE PROBLEM 
Body 300 feet; tail 40 feet; width of 
head 10 feet. 


ANSWER TO SHEEP PUZZLE 
Answer: 2 and 3 are 5. 


o— 9 





THE NIGHT-HAWKS 
Mrs. Alice White has a beautiful night- 
blooming series which bloomed several 
times last week. Several of the neighbors 
stayed up to see it come out in full bloom 
at ten o’clock at night——The Macomb 
(Ill.) Journal. 


The Parson (to the class of little boys): 

“Now, would any little boy like to ask 
me a question?” 

The Collector: ‘Please, sir, have you 
any cigarette pictures?” 


JAMES’ TASK 

“Now, I want all the children to look 
at James’ hands and observe how clean 
they are, and see if you cannot all come 
to school with cleaner hands. James, per- 
haps, will tell us how he keeps therh so 
nice.” 

“‘Yes’m, ma makes me wash the break- 
fast dishes every morning.’’—Life. 


SHE KNEW 

Five-year-old Freddy was using his fists 
on three-year-old Helen. “Freddy, stop!” 
commanded his mother. “Don’t you 
know that a gentleman never strikes a 
lady?” 

Instantly Helen stopped crying. “They 
do too,”’ she contradicted. 

“Why, Helen,” said mother, “when did 
you ever see a gentleman strike a lady?’”’ 

With an air of convincing proof the 
little maid quickly replied: “Daddy 
spanks me.” 


The cat settled herself luxuriously in 
front of the kitchen range and began to 
purr. Little Dolly, who was strange to 
the ways of cats, regarded her with horror. 
“Q, gran’ma, gran’ma!” she cried. “Come 
here quick. The cat’s begun to boil.” 
Christian Register. 


Little Eunice was attending her first 
class in domestic =cience, and was asked 
to tell briefly the surest way to keep milk 
from souring. And Eunice, whe was an 





——a practical child, gave this 
recipe: ‘Leave it in the cow.” 
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Old Dame—Tinpence a pouna for can- 
dies! That's very dear, ain’t it? 

Grocer—Yes, but you see, they are} 
dearer now on account of the war. 

Old Dame (in surprise)—Lor’ a massy! 
You don’t say so. An’ be they a fightin’ 
by candle light now?—Tit-Bits. 

GROWING 

Friend—I understand that your prac- 
tice is getting larger. 

Young Doctor—That’s true. My | 
patient has gained nearly ten pounds in the | 
past few weeks.—Boston Evening Tran-| 
script. 


A PONY IN HAND 

Little Albert was very anxious to have 
his pious grandfather give him a pony 
“‘Albert,”’ said his grandfather one morn- 
ing, ‘when you want anything very much 
you should pray for it.”’ 

“Well,” said the little fellow reflectively, 
“do you believe, grandpa, that God would 
give me a pony like yours if I should pray 
for one?” 

“Indeed I do, child,” came the assuring 
reply. 

‘Well, grandpa,” said the little fellow, 
“give me this pony and you pray for the 
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other pony.” 


with this drawing. 


; ' THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 
Note: Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing it 
merely for your pleasure and not a contest. Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connection 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


—two minds with 
but a single thought 


a Willys-Knight 


— indication pou ight Fours, Big Fours, Light 
Gemand ver} wes S ; ss and W llys-K nights, 


ti 


excess Of tl! 


i8s Ol 


yooh aso including tl 
ol i I Lie l . 
Willys-Knight 
: red built and sold with 
prepared, 
Light Six h . a ipply the. one exer 


$665 Touring 7m ( vast productior one i 


$650 Roadster tor th e first tume to a com- —onepur 
plete line of automobiles __one 
7c : ; es 
$750 n end toward which 
Willys-Knight e have been working for 


one wu 


¢ = $850 Four Touring $1285 
ter - $835 Eight Touring $1950 
All prices f. o. 6. Toledo 


iil cialis sine The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


ial Cars 


Catalogue on request Please address Dept. 940 


Manufacturers of Willys-Kaight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commerc 
Madein U.S. A.” 








The Great 
Live Stock 
Conditione: 





a Valuable Stock Book FREE 


PRICES 


SIONEY R. FEIL, Pres 


THE FEIL MFG. CO., CHEMISTS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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